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Notes on the Style of the Essays of Elia. 


Ever since he began to publish his first essays, which met with almost 
immediate recognition, Charles Lamb’s reputation has continuously increased. 
The work of nearly all his great contemporaries was at one time or other 
neglected or disparaged, the Essays of Elia, however, have withstood the 
whirligig of taste, and exercised a spell on each successive generation of 
readers even to our own days. This is perhaps partly due to what we know 
about his life and character, the heroism with which he faced the most adverse 
circumstances, but chiefly of course to the talent which enabled him to express 
this amiable personality so perfectly in his writings. 

Yet occasionally there is in the universal chorus of praise a discordant note 
to be heard, from time to time the admiration is qualified by a protest against 
the quaintness, the mannerisms of his style. He is charged with wilful 
artificiality 1. And the words of such half-hearted admirers seem to imply, 
that in the Essays of Elia matter counts for little, that it is chiefly the style that 
lends them charm, and that though he is undoubtedly a good writer, he might 
have been an even better one, had he but chosen to use what is called a simple, 
direct, and sometimes even a “natural” style, whatever the term natural in this 
connection may mean. 

This seems to me a mistaken notion, springing from the old heresy that 
style is added ornament, that it can be changed without materially affecting 
the subject-matter, the underlying meaning. This heresy has been refuted time 
and again, most convincingly perhaps by J. Middleton Murry in his lectures 
on The Problem of Style, but it has a very tenacious hold on readers and 
continues to crop up now and then. The reason why it bears such a charmed 
life is not difficult to discover. 

There is a certain truth in the doctrine, there would indeed be no objection 
to it, if only its advocates would limit the application of it to one particular 
class of writing: the literature of intellectual ideas. In science, politics, 
philosophy and their allied dominions, where it is the author’s chief object to 
impart knowledge, to express a sequence of ideas leading up to a definite, 
logical conclusion, the strictest economy and simplicity is indeed to be 
recommended. In such writings an elaborate and adorned phrase can almost 
always be reduced to a plain statement without detriment to the meaning. If 
we take the supposititious quotation: “There are but few people who can be 
said to derive any benefit from being confined to a prison for some period”, 
and we substitute for it Samuel Johnson’s terse verdict: “Few are mended by 
imprisonment,” nothing is lost, the simpler sentence still conveying the same 
opinion, only much more clearly and conveniently. But in creative literature, 
and notably in poetry and such prose compositions as are near akin to it, the 


1 As e.g. in the following thesis propounded a few years ago: “The charm of Charles 
Lamb’s Essays is chiefly owing to the artificiality of his style”, a pronouncement which makes 
one wonder what meaning precisely the word ‘artificiality’ was intended to convey here. Can 
the term when applied to style by any manner of means be considered as a word of praise? 
I think not; but if we attach the obvious, time-honoured meaning to the word, as indicating 
a deficiency and thus stigmatizing the style as affected and inferior, the thesis becomes 
strangely illogical. For how can charm be owing to displeasing qualities ? 
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case is different. Its appeal is not primarily to the intellect but to the emotions, 
the artist in words tries to make us see and feel what he has seen and felt 
himself as precisely as possible, to express not generalised, abstract truths, 
but “particular beauty-truths’” as Aldous Huxley puts it. A bald matter-of- 
fact style, or even lucid simplicity, can seldom be the adequate means for 
this purpose, To give to his words and phrases suggestive power, to make 
them express something beyond their obvious prima facie sense the author must 
utilise a more refined instrumentation. Obsolete terms and uncommon 
inversions, metaphors and quaint turns of phrase, alliteration, cadence and 
similar devices of prose-writing cannot always be dismissed as superfluous 
decorations, unnecessary mannerisms; they are, .as in the Essays of Elia, very 
often the indispensable means to produce a desired effect, to suggest a certain 
pictorial or emotional atmosphere, a peculiar nuance, an undercurrent of feeling. 
Simplification would in this case be sacrilege; it might keep the kernel idea 
intact, but it would ruthlessly destroy all the associations the original wording 
had conveyed to a sensitive reader. 

Lascelles Abercrombie in his book on Thomas Hardy comments with due 
appreciation on Arthur Ransome’s clever distinction between two sorts of 
writing. He divides the energy of words into kinetic and potential on an 
obvious analogy, kinetic being, roughly speaking, their logical force, potential 
their exciting force, and Abercrombie goes on to say that Hardy’s diction 
shows in the main deficient apprehension of the concealed energies in language. 
Now Hardy is by no means the only novelist whose style may be said to fall 
short in this respect. It has even been said that most really great authors 
cannot write. This is of course a monstrous paradox and yet there is a grain 
of truth in it, if by writing we mean a constant utilisation of the potential 
energies of words. Their neglect in this regard does not detract from their 
greatness, they get their effect through by other means and it is even doubtful 
if their work would have gained by the application of a more potential style. 
We cannot generalize. It all depends upon the particular effect aimed at, 
and to some extent also on the length of the work. The author of a long 
novel has naturally other ends in view than the essayist or the short-story 
writer, and at the same time he has so much more room at his disposal that 
he can with impunity or even with advantage disregard niceties which his 
colleague may have to cultivate. May have — for even the shortest or most 
poetical composition sometiines calls for rigid simplicity of diction to bring 
out a particular effect to the best advantage, only it does not follow that 
therefore such a style should be cultivated by all writers no matter what their 
personality and purposes may be, It is perfectly true that ‘fine writing’ may 
very easily degenerate into mere phrase-making, but this danger should not 
blind us to the fact that at times a richer, more ornate style may be desirable 
or even necessary, and may in itself be as pure and natural as the simplest 
diction. The prevailing tendency nowadays is to distrust all prose-writing that 
is not severely plain or even to condemn it unconditionally, and at one time 
the purple patch was no doubt over-admired, but the reaction that has set 
in against it, has itself gone too far. If you write anything you consider 
particularly fine, strike it out, is a precept I have of late met with again and 
again. It is by no means new. Couched in the words I quoted it can be traced 
back to about the year 1840, when Hale White gave this advice to his son, 
who was to become famous as “Mark Rutherford”. I daresay it stood him 
in good stead ; it may have prevented him from attempting flights for which 
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he was naturally unfitted, and the simple, homely style he used is admirable, 
because it suited his particular temperament and served his purposes 
excellently, But how great would have been the loss to literature, if the advice 
had been consistently followed by all writers ! 

The great point is always that there should be harmony between aim and 
means. If the author is loyal to his inspiration, if he has conscientiously tried 
to render an individual vision, a genuine emotion as completely and accurately 
as possible, his style may be simple or complex according as the effect aimed 
at is simple or complex, but it can never be called unnatural, however strange 
it may at first sight seem to be. The more perfectly he has succeeded in 
expressing his particular vision the less possible it will be to make changes in 
the wording without at the same time materially changing the sense, 
weakening and impoverishing the effect. Herein lies the test of a good style. 
If it can be simplified with impunity then we may conclude that the author has 
been dishonest, that he has tried to express more than he really felt, that 
his style is artificial. Such artificiality, where the ornate style is not supported 
by genuine feeling, is extremely rare in the Essays of Elia. In them style 
and subject-matter have nearly always entered into a very intimate relationship, 
a chemical combination as it were, so that though we may still dislike the 
result, because we dislike the author's personality, it becomes senseless to 
blame his style whilst praising his matter, a condemnation of the one involving 
a condemnation of the other. What then were, we must ask ourselves, the chief 
characteristics and the determining causes of the personality which we find 
reflected in his work. 

In general it may be said that the Essays originated from a recovery of the 
zest for life. When he began to publish them, he was no longer young and he 
had harassing experiences behind him. We do not know much of his earliest 
years, enough however to conclude that he possessed a deep, inborn love of 
life and that as a youth he nourished ‘high hopes and fine ambitions.’ His 
expectations were shattered by the dreadful calamity of which his beloved 
sister was the unconscious instrument. He bore up bravely under the blow and 
manfully kept his sorrow to himself, but from a few letters to Coleridge we 
can guess how deep was his despondency, how closely it bordered on despair. 
And when at length his spirits had begun to revive a little, the disappointment 
of unanswered love, which he felt more keenly than he cared to confess, cast 
another shadow over his life, and poverty, ill-health, the drudgery at the 
office and especially the anxiety for his sister, whose fits of insanity recurred 
at ever shorter intervals, deepened the gloom. But his passionate love of life 
was too strong ever to be completely conquered, and at last he attained to 
such joyful resignation and acceptance, that life seemed once more a precious 
gift to him and that he must write in praise of it. The highroad to happiness 
or content had been barred to him, but when his sorrow began to subside, 
he soon discovered that there were still by-paths opening up strangely 
attractive, romantic vistas. And such delight he found in travelling there that, 
though still haunted by memories of the terrors he had endured and cast 
down by new sorrows, fears and difficulties, he began to feel a deep regret that 
the journey must needs so quickly be ended. Many a passage in his work is 
tinged with melancholy, because the subject reminds him of the passing of 
the years, the fleetness of time. In New Year's Eve we find this sentiment, 
this “intolerable disinclination to dying’’ expressed most clearly: ‘I begin to 
count the probabilities of my duration, and to grudge at the expenditure of 
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moments and shortest periods, like misers’ farthings, In proportion as the 
years both lessen and shorten, I set more count upon their periods, and would 
fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the great wheel...” In the same 
essay he gives for once a direct answer to the question what it was that made 
him cling to existence with such tenacity. “I am in love with this green earth, 
the face of town and country; the unspeakable rural solitudes and the sweet 
security of streets... Sun and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, and summer~- 
holidays, and the greenness of fields, and the delicious juices of meats and 
fishes, and society, and the cheerful gloss, and candle-light, and fire-side 
conversations, and innocent vanities, and jests, and irony itself — do these 
things go out with life? Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides when 
you are pleasant with him? And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios! must 
I part with the intense delight of having you (huge armfuls) in my embraces ? 
Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the smiling indications which point me 
to them here — the recognisable face — ‘the sweet assurance of a look’?’’ 
These then were the things he professed to love and which prompted him 
to write, but this confessio amantis, fairly long though it may be, is not 
complete. There were other things he loved, other spheres in which he could 
find refuge, when for the moment everything else failed him and these 
preferences have contributed more to the peculiar character of his work than 
those mentioned in the passage quoted. He was enamoured of the ‘wondrous 
charms of antiquity”, of “anything old and pretty’, and he had a strong 
predilection for the odd, the uncommon. “Out-of-the-way humours and 
opinions — heads with some diverting twist in them — the oddities of 
authorship please me most,” he confesses in Mackery End. This love of the 
old and the curious accounts to some extent for his marked preference for 
the town over the country. He liked to take long walks amidst pleasant rural 
scenery, he enjoyed his stay with Wordsworth in the mountains very much, 
he is, as we have seen, eloquent in his praise of rural solitudes, the greenness 
of the fields, the sun and the sky, but the impressions natural scenery made 
on him were not deep, not peculiar enough to induce him to write about it. A 
short stay in the country was at times acceptable as a sort of rest-cure after the 
excitements of town-life, but it gave him no food for thought, no inspiration 
for his art. Nature did not lastingly, not naturally appeal to him as did London 
with its old buildings, its odd characters. ‘I could not live in Skiddaw,” he said 
to Wordsworth; “I must confess that I am not romance-bit about Nature”, 
he wrote to Thomas Manning (Nov. 28th 1800), a confession leading up to 
a long panegyric on London; and disparaging remarks about the country are 
quite common in his correspondence. It seems almost as if wide open spaces 
frightened him and he felt safe only in the close confinement of the town, as 
if he needed the “sweet security of streets’ and the diversion of their swarming 
multitudes to keep harassing thoughts of past and present misery at bay. For 
even in his best years, in the hey-day of his literary activity he was always 
haunted by fears and sorrows; he had arrived at resignation, and even at a 
joyful acceptance of life, but it was by no means easy for him to maintain the 
mood of philosophic calm and serene enjoyment; he had to keep on fighting 
for it, to be ever vigilant against the enemy: despondency, and in several parts 
of his work we can discover undertones of this life-long war. The daily 
intercourse with the great number of friends and acquaintances he had in 
London, the multifarious sights and distractions of the town tended to disperse 
his melancholy; they prevented his mind from preying on itself “the most 
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unwholesome food” (Letter to Bernard Barton, July 25th, 1829);-and in 
the midst of them his most powerful ally in the struggle, his innate sense 
of humour, found ever so much more scope for its beneficial work than 
in the solitude of the country. And though he often suffered defeat, though he 
passed through periods of the deepest dejection and sought forgetfulness in 
drink, his spirits were never completely subdued; they always rose again 
and in the long, ever renewed struggle he gained much wisdom, a deeper 
insight into human character, and a kind, tender, tolerant view of the foibles 
of his fellow-men, which in the Essays he expressed with the delightfully 
nimble, elegant humour that is one of the most salient features of his work. 

His taste in literature shows the same marked preferences: he read widely. 
but it was especially the old and the curious that attracted him. In The Old 
and the New Schoolmaster he confesses to it with whimsical exaggeration: 
“My reading has been lamentably desultory and unmethodical. Odd, out of the 
way, old English plays and treatises, have supplied me with most of my 
notions, and ways of feeling. In everything that relates to science I am a whole 
Encyclopaedia behind the rest of the world’. There were a few contemporary 
poets whose work he admired, notably that of Cowper and of his friends 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and in his letters he commented on their poems 
with great acumen and unerring taste, but on the whole he paid but scant 
attention to the literature of his own times and in his correspondence he 
sometimes shows himself strangely blind to its merits. He wrote an appreciative 
review of The Eve of St. Agnes, but afterwards he very seldom referred to 
Keats again; he hated Byron’s work, confessed himself completely nonplussed 
by that of Shelley, and to modern novels, even to the best, he says in Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading, he could never listen “without extreme 
irksomeness’’. His heart went out to the old masters, to Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton; his profound knowledge of the Elizabethan playwrights is well-known 
and he was hardly less conversant with the Restoration dramatists; he read 
and re-read Fuller, Walton, Burton, Sir Thomas Browne — “I was the first 
of the moderns to discover the beauties of ‘Urn Burial,’” he says with legitimate 
pride in The Two Races of Men; he unearthed quite a number of old, forgotten 
minor authors whom he was never weary of recommending to his friends, 
mostly it must be feared in vain. 

The influence these authors of the past had on his work was but slight. 
He never imitated them, not even in single passages, at least not in the Essays 
of Elia. Naturally a curious old word or turn of phrase remembered from his 
favourite authors often stood him in good stead, when he wanted to suggest 
an atmosphere of antiquity, but mostly he used the old words, the deliberately 
pompous expressions, for various other purposes of his own. 

In some respects his work follows the tendencies of his age; he may be said 
to belong to the romantic movement by his feeling and imagination, his sense 
of the mystery and wonder of life, his love of the quaint and the grotesque, 
his interest in the literature of the past, but essentially he stands alone and 
unrelated. As E. V. Lucas says in his Life of Charles Lamb he ‘‘was an 
individual sport” (Vol. II p. 45); his “work forms no integral part of the 
history of English literature: he is not in the main current, he is hardly in the 
side current of the great stream” (p. 43) and “he cannot be said to have 
influenced either his contemporaries or those that came after him” (p. 45). 

And unlike many of the romantic writers, who in their quest after the ideal 
fled away from reality, he did not send his imagination wandering, but kept 
it within narrow bounds. Preference and necessity made him restrict himself 
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to the actual, to everyday life, to the town, In November 1796, a few months 
atter the tragic death of his mother, when he lived in the most distressing 
circumstances, he wrote to Coleridge: “I feel as if I were troubling you about 
little things, now I am going to resume the subject of our last two letters, 
but it may divert us both from unpleasanter feelings to make such matters, in 
a manner, of importance”’...... “Now to put on stilts and talk magnificently 
about trifles..."" Here he unconsciously predicts what he was to achieve long 
afterwards as an essayist, the expressions used being curiously apt to indicate 
one of the chief aspects of his work. In most of the Essays he indeed makes 
little things of importance, he does talk magnificently about trifles, seeing them 
with the eye of the artist, discovering a hidden-significance, a strange beauty 
in the simple and commonplace. 

But he was at the same time conscious of his limitations, he did not allow 
himself to be deceived by his own fancies. He knew that it was after all mostly 
about trifles that he talked, and talked magnificently, but far from dispelling 
the charm, this self-consciousness, leading as it does to an exquisite play of 
humour and pathos, greatly adds to the enchantment. Little things, common- 
place scenes and personages assume a certain dignity, a hitherto unsuspected 
beauty and importance, but at the same time there is in this vision splendid 
nearly always a peculiar, somewhat wistful humour to be discerned, a sadness 
dissolving into smiles, a gentle mockery at the glamour of romance his own 
imagination has cast over the theme. 

What he said in praise of the actor Munden applies with curious propriety 
to himself, especially the concluding passage of the delightful little essay, 
On the acting of Munden: 

“Who like him can throw, or ever attempted to throw, a preternatural interest 
over the commonest daily-life objects? A table or a joint-stool, in his 
conception, rises into a dignity equivalent to Cassiopeia’s chair. It is invested 
with constellatory importance. You could not speak of it with more deference, 
if it were mounted into the firmament. A beggar in the hands of Michael 
Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the Patriarch of Poverty. So the gusto of Munden 
antiquates and ennobles what it touches. His pots and his ladles are as grand 
and primal as the seethingpots and hooks seen in old prophetic vision. A 
tub of butter, contemplated by him, amounts to a Platonic idea. He understands 
a leg of mutton in its quiddity. He stands wondering, amid the commonplace 
materials of life, like primaeval man with the suns and stars about him”’. 

Indeed the gusto of Lamb too antiquates1 and ennobles what it touches, 
even in purely comic passages. Like Munden he could “diffuse a glow of 
sentiment... doing good to the moral heart of a people”, and like Munden he 
“stands out single and unaccompanied in the grand grotesque of farce,”... 
“the school of Lamb — like that of Munden — began and must end with 
himself’. 

It was a pleasurable but not at all an easy task for him to express within 
the narrow compass he allowed himself all the ideas, perceptions and emotions 
a theme awakened in him. “I experience at all times the greatest difficulty 
of finding words to express my meaning”, he says in his Confessions of a 
Drunkard, but in his best work he has shown himself a master in the “potential 


1 Cf. W. Pater, Appreciations: “A humourist such as Charles Lamb anticipates the 
enchantment of distance; and the characteristics of places, ranks, habits of life, are transfigured 
for him even now and in advance of time, by poetic light.” 
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use of words,” in perfectly expressing his individual vision and mode of feeling. 
His style is nearly always richly suggestive, the famous definition of de 
Stendhal : “Le style c'est ajouter 4 une pensée toutes les circonstances propres 
a produire tout l'effet que doit produire cette pensée” applying particularly 
well to Lamb's manner of writing. To render his uncommon and complex vision 
it is but natural that he should occasionally have to use uncommon words or 
even to coin new ones. That this was not a mere whim, a mannerism, a 
mechanical habit may already be gathered from the fact that in a considerable 
part of his writings his language is perfectly simple. He could do without 
uncommon figures of speech if he thought fit, and still write excellent prose. 
In most of his letters there is hardly any trace of the little eccentricities 
associated with his name, neither is there much of it in his Popular Fallacies 
or even in several of the Essays themselves, We need only remind the reader 
of Dream Children in which the exquisite effect is almost exclusively attained 
by simple means, and in nearly all the other famous Essays there are passages 
showing that he was quite capable of restraint. Whenever in his best work 
he had recourse to an unusual turn of phrase, to old, quaint words, there 
were excellent reasons for it. Not only did they do him signal service in 
rendering the odd and the antique for which he had such a marked preference, 
but by means of them he achieved a variety of other effects, chiefly humorous, 
ranging from the comic or the purely farcical to the highest forms of humour 
where it is blended with original thought or deep pathos, his keen sense of 
humour always saving him from dropping into the sentimental. 

By rendering the homely in terms of the heroic a curiously comic effect is 
produced. Throughout his work we find isolated examples of this practice, 
often in the midst of a serious discussion or descriptive passage, and in the 
delightful Dissertation upon Roast Pig we have a familiar example of its 
consistent use; a less famous, but to my mind an even more brilliant one, in 
The Praise of Chimney-sweepers — or rather of their apprentices: “tender 
novices blooming through their first nigritude’’; especially in the digression on 
a kind of tea made from “the sweet wood yclept sassafras’, which young 
sweepers are said to favour. The incongruity between the grandiloquent 
phraseology and the humble, commonplace theme makes this passage — too 
long to quote — irresistibly comic. 

The device of solemn, ornate over-statement cannot, however, entirely 
account for the remarkable result he attained in passages like this. It is partly 
due to his power of observation, to his gift of finding concrete picturesque 
details to illustrate and enrich a thought, a description; partly also to the 
extensive vocabulary he had at his disposal and his wonderful sense of the 
value of words: his high rhetoric is in itself supremely good; it is an agent of 
fun, but also sheds a lustre on the fooling, it “ennobles’’ a joke. 

In a way we find Lamb himself commenting on this in another essay written 
in the same vein: Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist, in the passage where he 
defends his own views on the game. Mrs. Battle is for rigour and for grave 
simplicity, she even wants to do away with the gay ornamental figures on 
the cards, the very colours. On this point he ventures to differ with the 
formidable old lady: ‘‘All these”, he admits, “might be dispensed with; and 
with their naked names upon the drab pasteboard, the game might go on very 
well, pictureless. But the beauty of cards would be extinguished for ever. 
Stripped of all that is imaginative in them, they must degenerate into mere 
gambling. Imagine a dull deal board, or drum head, to spread them on, instead 
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of that nice verdant carpet (next to nature’s), fittest arena for those courtly 
combatants to play their gallant jousts and turneys in! Exchange those 
delicately-turned ivory markers — (work of Chinese artist, unconscious of 
their symbol, — or as profanely slighting their true application as the arrantest 
Ephesian journeyman that turned out those little shrines for the goddess) — 
exchange them for little bits of leather (our ancestors’ money) or chalk and 
a slate!” 

And something similar may be said of his style in the comic, farcical 
essays. Exchange the old, ornate terms for bald simple words and as a rule 
the passages would still retain much of their comic effect, but the beauty 
would have gone, they would no longer yield that “elegant delight’’ which 
Lamb professed he found in the game of cards. 

In passages of a more serious character, where the humour is blended with 
graver thoughts and feelings, the style is no less suggestive, the old, ornate 
diction calling up various associations. In New Year's Eve for instance, in 
a passage already referred to, where he confesses how deeply he is in love 
with life, he also says he cannot understand how people can ever become 
reconciled to death by the consolations of philosophy, This at least is the 
gist of the paragraph and if rendered in simple language the reflection would 
have been commonplace enough. Instead we find him using a somewhat stilted 
diction and this seemingly unnecessary transposition makes the passage convey 
by implication much more than the simple reflection it primarily expresses. 
When, for instance, after saying: “I have heard some profess an indifference 
to life’, he adds: “Such hail the end of their existence as a port of refuge and 
speak of the grave as some soft arms in which they may slumber as on a pillow... 
those metaphors solace me not...” etc., the sentences mirror the high-flown 
language of the old moralists, and the imitation implies a sly mockery at their 
traditional tags; ‘those metaphors solace me not”, suggests at once: as they 
are reputed to have done the ancients; and in the whole passage there is also 
an undertone of playfully pretended dissatisfaction at his own inability to 
follow their example, as well as of doubt whether the “ancients” were after 
all really so stoically brave and philosophically-minded as is often supposed. 

There are several other parts in the Essays where by the adaptation of an 
old conventional idiom he slily scoffs at pompous moralists and at the stock- 
phrases used by them. 

At other times the lofty words have a somewhat more serious connotation, 
as in the reminiscences of his youth. They lend a certain grandeur, a glow 
of romance to the incidents recorded, which makes us realize, better than 
any direct statement could have done, how important they were to the youthful 
minds of his companions and himself, how terrifying a sad experience can 
be to a child, how blissful a pleasant one. And when he speaks in the same 
spirit of the sorrows or difficulties of a later period in his life, the words also 
convey a sense of the consolation there lay in the possibility of seeing them 
thus important, as in The Superannuated Man, where, for instance, in referring 
to the time spent at the office he uses such terms as “durance”, “‘thraldom” 
etc.; or in New Year's Eve, when the theme reminds him of his unha 
love-affair: “Methinks it is better that I should have pi ae 

: e pined away seven of my 
goldenest years, when I was thrall to the fair hair, and fairer eyes, of Alice 
W—n, than that so passionate a love-adventure should be lost”. He had 
conquered his suffering, he could now afford to smile a little at his old self, 
to speak of the time of his youth with gentle irony in lofty terms: yet there was 
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something consolatory too in dramatising the past in this way, and the wist- 
fully humorous words also subtly express the lingering tenderness, the deep 
regret he still felt. 

That he had a great predilection for the stage and was an excellent critic 
both of players and playwrights is well-known; also that he wanted to have 
been an actor himself. “I was always fond of the society of players”, he says 
in Barbara S—, “and am not sure that an impediment in my speech (which 
certainly kept me out of the pulpit) even more than certain personal disqualifi- 
cations, which are often got over in that profession, did not prevent me at 
one time of life from adopting it.” 

There was indeed much of the actor in Lamb, and it came quite natural 
to him to dramatize the incidents of every-day life and his own experiences, 
to represent them as events of historic importance, worthy to be handed down 
to posterity in dignified, flowery language. He does it in a playful mood, 
always remaining conscious of the discrepancy between the real significance 
of the subject and the temporary glory his imagination has conferred on it, 
a consciousness, humorously expressed, by which all sentimentality is dissolved 
or sublimated. Yet there is in this humour, whether it is tinged with melancholy 
or hilariously comic, always a poetic quality; it does not obscure or counteract 
what is essentially true in the vision splendid, it only modulates the 
expression of it. 

We find him use the same characteristic method in his comic portraits of 
contemporaries, drawn with such deep, sympathetic insight, especially in those 
of his old colleagues in The South Sea House. They are individually strikingly 
different, these old clerks, yet they have one trait in common, a characteristic 
which as a matter of fact we may observe in the great majority of men: humble, 
commonplace though they are, each of them possesses, or thinks he possesses, 
a gift, a quality on which he can pride himself, which in his own opinion 
distinguishes him from the common herd, gives him the flattering feeling that 
in this one respect at least he stands above his fellow-men. This craving for 
distinction, unconscious though it usually remains, must needs be satisfied in 
some way or other. Lamb does not mention this weakness, this very real need 
of human nature, he shows it in its typical, sometimes singular, manifestations, 
And the high-flown terms in which he describes the qualities on which the 
old people pique themselves are well-calculated to make us realise the impor- 
tance they attach to them and to poke gentle fun at their innocent vanity. 
Often he uses with great effect a sort of indirect quotation of some one’s 
secret thoughts, couched however in words that convey at the same time the 
author’s own view of the man. 

John Tipp is proud of his ability as an accountant and of his profession 
in general. When we read that “he was indeed equal to the wielding of any 
the most intricate accounts of the most flourishing company in these or those 
days,” we feel that the sentence does not — as it slily purports to do — 
give Lamb’s estimate of his old colleague, but that it is rather a paraphrase 
of Tipp’s own thoughts, the quaint mode of expression suggesting the pride 
Tipp took in his ability and especially in the importance of his task, whilst 
also gently ridiculing his self-complacency. 

Evans was a melancholy man who believing himself to be a brilliant 
conversationist, found consolation in social chat at meal-times. We are made 
to see him as a man of great dignity, struggling against his constitutional 
melancholy, which seems a gloom scarcely to be borne; and when the author, 
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instead of saying he had a sad face, speaks of his “‘tristful visage”, this may 
seem mere affectation, in reality the pompous words are perfectly justified, 
because they chime in with the purposely exalted tone of the passage and 
heighten the comic contrast intended, a contrast repeated in the second part 
of the sentence: “his tristful visage clearing up a little over his roast neck 
of veal at Anderson’s at two... but not attaining the meridian of its animation 
till evening brought on the hour of tea and visiting”. 

But his mockery at these simple souls is never in the least malignant; it 
does not undermine but stimulates our affection. Lamb makes us love them 
not in spite of, but because of their failings. His attitude to them is not one 
of passive tolerance, but rather one of active advocacy; only of course his 
pleading is not direct, but implicit and its persuasive force is the stronger 
for it. He understood them so well; he saw that they too, though on an 
immeasurably lower plane than himself, sought consolation in little things, 
and were probably concealing equally bitter sorrows. He sublimated their very 
faults even while ridiculing them, his mockery is suffused with a deep, 
compassionate understanding. Even such a sour, densely stupid man, stuck 
up with family-pride, as Thomas Tame must have been, who never listened 
to any one but with an air of superiority, a sort of condescending stoop, 
appears attractive and amiable in the light of this tender humour. Lamb does 
not despise him for his pride, he does not as a moralist might have done 
gibe at the vice, he sees it justified as the one important consolation that made 
life bearable to poor Tame and almost elevates it into a shining virtue, though 
at the same time he laughs a little at the self-deception to which the man 
was driven, the extreme importance he attached to the problematically high 
descent of his wife. “She traced her descent, by some labyrinth of relationship, 
which I never thoroughly understood — much less can explain with any 
heraldic certainty at this time of day — to the illustrious, but unfortunate house 
of Derwentwater. This was the secret of Thomas's stoop. This was the thought 
— the sentiment — the bright solitary star of your lives — ye mild and happy 
pair, — which cheered you in the night of intellect, and in the obscurity of 
your station !...” 

Equally excellent is the portraiture in The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, as it is indeed everywhere else in the Essays which contain sketches 
of real or imaginary persons. 

It is an amiable, many-sided, exceptionally interesting personality that talks 
to us in the Essays with such a wonderful blending of humour and essentially 
poetic feeling, and in almost every sentence we are surprised by the felicitous, 
graphic and picturesque mode of expression, by a supreme craftsmanship that 
triumphs over all difficulties. I might go on quoting — Elia is indeed notorious 
for enticing one to it — but no detached examples can do full justice to the 
unique quality of his work, the charm of which escapes analysis. If I have still 
ventured to give a few quotations and comments it was only with a hope to 
show that there is more behind the peculiarity of his style than a mere 
mannerism, that it cannot in justice be called artificial. 


Delft. A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 


—e_—_—_—————— 
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On the Perfect of Experience. 


In his Grammar of Late Modern English, Part Il, Section II, page 259, 
Mr. Poutsma quotes the following sentence from Dickens's Pictures from 
Italy, Rome: 


I have been infinitely more affected in many English cathedrals when the 
organ has been playing, and in many English country churches when the 
congregation have been singing. 


This appears to be one of those quotations which are handed down from one 
grammarian to another; Caro, as Poutsma observes, commented on it in Anglia 
(XXI, 56 ff.), and M&tzner, as Caro duly acknowledges, registered it in his 
Englische Grammatik, II, 77. What is peculiar about this sentence, that it 
should have attracted the attention of so many eminent students of English 
syntax ? 

Let us begin by quoting Poutsma’s proposition, which the example from 
Dickens is intended to illustrate: ‘“When the predication referred to falls within 
a certain undefined space of time not distinctly thought of as severed from 
the moment of speaking, the perfect appears to be the normal tense.” — 
“Caro [P. goes on to say], commenting on this sentence, observes that Dickens 
would have used the preterite if, at the time of writing, the playing of the 
organ and the singing of the congregation had been abolished, say by Act of 
Parliament [what Caro actually says is: ‘durch irgend einen puritanischen 
Beschluss’], while, in that case, instead of J have been infinitely more affected, 
he would have used some such turn of expression as | often used to be 
affected.” And he adds a couple of quotations in which, as he says, the perfect 
may be explained on similar considerations. 

Somehow neither Poutsma’s statement, nor Caro’s comment, seem to offer 
a satisfactory definition of the type of verbal construction instanced above. 
For one thing, they have failed to observe, or at any rate to point out, that 
Dickens is evidently referring to a repeated action1, so that we have to consider 
the aspect (or character) of the verbal form, as much as its tense. From 
Poutsma’s way of treating the case a student might, moreover, gather the 
impression that it merely concerns a few awkward freaks on the borderland 
between perfect and preterite, whereas in reality, as I shall have occasion to 
show, instances abound, and have abounded in English literature for centuries. 

The construction first drew my attention when I heard it in oral use in 
England some seventeen years ago. I made no note of it at the time, but I 
can distinctly remember that it struck me as different from what I then looked 


1 Caro seems to have had an inkling of this, for he writes: “Im ersten Perfect “J have 
been ... affected” konnte man vielleicht geneigt sein, nur den ausdruck fiir ein wiederholtes 
geschehen in unbestimmter vergangenheit zu sehen, doch mége man bedenken, dass einer, 
der nicht mehr durch gehérsnerven affiziert werden kénnte, ein taubgewordener, wohl 
vorziehen wiirde zu sagen: “I often used to be affected when....”, wenn er das wieder- 
holte geschehen betonen wollte’. This may be true; on the other hand, some of the 
made-up examples in Caro’s article show that his English Sprachgefiihl was imperfect. 

There is a similar glimmering in Schmidt, Grammatik der englischen Sprache (1889), 
§ 318, Anm. 5: “While revolutions have taken place all around us, our government has 
never once been subverted by violence. Angabe vollendeter Thatsachen im Haupt- und 
Nebensatze; der letztere enthalt dabei eine Wiederholung in der Vergangenheit.” 
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upon as the ordinary uses of the perfect. In 1921 or thereabouts, I began to 
come upon examples in print : 


When I have asked a singer, as I have constantly had to do, whether he sang 
a particular song, I have often received the reply...... 
Sharp, Folksong, p. 17. 


As further showing how barbaric ideas persist in the heart of civilisation, there 
is an overwhelming feeling against hiring men bearing the reprobated names 
as hands for the boats in the herring fishing season; and when they have been 
hired before their names were known, their wages have been refused if the 
season has been a failure. 


Clodd, Tom Tit Tot, p. 118. 


In the first three editions of Kruisinga’s Handbook this particular use of 
the perfect is not referred to. When I drew the author's attention to it, he 
inserted the example from Sharp in his fourth edition (1925) under § 170, 
where the third edition (§ 242) only gave examples of the iterative present. 

In 1929, in a thesis added to my doctoral dissertation, I attempted to 
formulate the rationale of the cases that had come to my notice in the following 
way: “In compound sentences containing a statement based on personal 
experience, and including a temporal clause introduced by when, to have + 
perfect participle is used, both in the principal and in the dependent clause(s), 
to express the iterative aspect’. 

If the reader will take the trouble to compare this ‘rule’ with the examples 
from Dickens, Sharp and Clodd, and with the quotations given by Poutsma, 
he will see that it covers the facts, and leaves nothing to be explained. It 
seems, therefore, or rather seemed, as satisfactory as any ‘rule’ can be. And 
yet it turned out to be merély a hasty generalization from insufficient data 
as the sequel will show. 

It required only a slight modification of my somewhat too rigid formula 
when, shortly afterwards, I came across instances in which the temporal clause 
was introduced by a different conjunction from when, or in which its place was 
taken by a free adjunct : 


As I have written these lectures I have realised more fully perhaps than ever 
before how difficult is the path of the place-name student. 


Mawer, Problems of Place-Name Study, p. 99. 


In glancing over the somewhat incoherent series of memoirs with which I have 
endeavoured to illustrate a few of the mental peculiarities of my friend, Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, I have been struck by the difficulty which I have experienced 
in picking out examples which shall in every way answer my purpose. For 
in those cases in which Holmes has performed some tour-de-force of analytical 
reasoning, and has demonstrated the value of his peculiar methods of investig- 
ation, the facts themselves have often been so slight or so commonplace that 
I could not feel justified in laying them before the public. On the other hand, 
it has frequently happened that he has been concerned in some research where 
the facts have been of the most remarkable and dramatic character, but where 
the share which he has himself taken in determining their causes has been less 
pronounced than I, as his biographer, could wish. 

Conan Doyle, The Resident Patient (Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes, Tauchnitz Ed., vol. II, pp. 51-52.) 


M. Catel’s argument partly depends on peculiar turns of style to be discovered 
in the 1855 edition only; and our amazement has been great, on turning to this 
edition, to find that the special features he attributes to it are frequently 
not there. Times Lit. Suppl., 29 Jan. 1931, p. 74/3. 


PAN ES 
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But a ruder blow was dealt to my thesis when I discovered that~ the 
iterative perfect was by no means confined to compound sentences, but occurred 
in simple sentences as well, and in the head-clauses of compound sentences 
without a temporal clause. Thus it seemed hard not to explain as iterative the 
function of the perfect in : 


Every age hath abounded in instances. 


Quoted NED. 1809-10, Wordsworth in Coleridge's 
Friend (1837) III. 23. 


Even if this instance should appear inconclusive, the following put the 
matter beyond a shadow of a doubt: 


“I question that statement. I myself have luge-ed into the streets of Montreux. 
I have done it not once but several times. Luge-ing is certainly winter sport.” 
Hemingway, A Farewell to Arms (T.), p. 272. 


My first ministerial services in the west were rendered in this community, at 
good old Father and Mother Montgomery’s... I have left home before sunrise 
of a precious Sabbath morning, traveled all the way on foot, a distance, then, of 
some eighteen miles, preached again at four, and then footed it home by early 
bedtime...... 


A. J. Cotton, Cofton’s Keepsake (1858), p. 409. Quoted 
in American Literature, I, 2, May 1929, p. 185. 


But my aunt was no reader. She used to excuse herself, and say, that reading 
hurt her eyes. I have been naughty enough to think that this was only an 
excuse, for I found that...... 

Charles Lamb, The Witch Aunt. Sel. Short Stories, I, 
pot: 


- Still, the iterative perfect remained, and was even given official recognition 
in the fifth edition of the Handbook, § 569, where my quotation from Clodd 
now appears flanked by one from Hudson and one from Walpole, the latter 
of the type just quoted from Lamb, the former with after instead of when, 
i.e. of the type represented above by the extracts from Mawer and Conan 
Doyle. 

Before pursuing the further disintegration of my theory, I may point to a 
few well-known poetical passages in which the perfect appears in this same 
iterative function : 


My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears: 
Byron, The Prisoner of Chillon, opening lines; cf. also 
SCV Gell. 913,e16: 


Then sometimes, in that silence while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 


Of mountain torrents ; 
Wordsworth, The Prelude, V, 381-384. 
And presumably also : 


O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 


I hear thee and rejoice : 
Wordsworth, To the Cuckoo. 
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It was Matthew Arnold's Scholar-Gypsy who finally played havoc with 
what I continued to regard as the vital part of my proposition. At first, indeed, 
lhe seemed to corroborate, or at any rate not to contradict it: 


Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring ; 


Thee at the ferry Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer-nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 


Maidens, who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 
Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee roam, 


Menges ockeijoucoos een earn ens 
Have often pass’d thee near 
Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown ; 


At some lone homestead in the Cumner~ hills, 
Where at her open door the housewife darns, 
Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 
To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 
Children, who early range these slopes and late 
For cresses from the rills, 
Have known thee eying, all an April-day, 
The springing pastures and the feeding kine ; 
And mark’d thee, when the stars come out and shine, 
Through the long dewy grass move slow away. 


Then, just as I was exulting at this unexpected batch of new recruits to my 
little collection of specimens, I was brought up sharp by the second word 
of the next stanza but one: 


And once, in winter, on the causeway chill 
Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge, 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
Thy face tow’rd Hinksey and its wintry ridge? 
And thou hast climb'd the hill, 
And gain’d the white brow of the Cumner range; 


The inexorable question presented itself: how can a construction that is 
compatible with the use of the adverb once be essentially iterative ? And yet 
there was no denying that the function of the perfect in these several stanzas 
of Arnold's poem is the same. The question sent me back to my other 
specimens, suggesting the possibility of a different interpretation than the 
one I had hitherto put upon them, Was it quite certain, for instance, that 
Galsworthy was thinking of more than one Forsyte party in the opening 
paragraph of The Man of Property : 


Those privileged to be present at a family festival of the Forsytes have 
seen that charming and instructive sight — an upper middle-class family in full 
plumage. But whosoever of these favoured persons has possessed the gift of 
psychological analysis ...............04. has witnessed a spectacle, ......... etc. etc. 


Or, to take a different sphere, was the feat recorded by Punch (Nov. 11, 
1931, p. 505/3) necessarily performed more than once ? 


a aac rites 
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An Acton boy can support a baby car on his chest for a minute. A Londo 
policeman has held up our saloon for fifteen minutes with one hand. 


One after another element of my proposition — when, the temporal clause, 
iteration — having dropped off as non-essential, what remained ? The merest 
skeleton; but it, at any rate, has thus far withstood dissolution. All the 
examples given, and a few dozen more that I have noted, contain a statement 
based on personal (sometimes, as in the example from Clodd, perhaps rather 
on collective) experience. In terms of natural history — in borrowing which, 
any ulterior implications are hereby disclaimed beforehand — if we call the 
word, the class, the verb, the order, the perfect, the family, the perfect of 
experience may be said to constitute a genus, with an iterative and a non- 
iterative (or neutral) species, each with its several varieties, 

Before proceeding, let me quote what is perhaps the most typical example 
of this function of the perfect that I have come across — an example, by the 
way, that has an interest and significance quite apart from the purpose of 
the present paper : 


In my own college experience, and I believe in the college 
experience of thousands of others, it was not the men who gave the 
“broad general courses’, it was the man who did one thing, and did it 
supremely well, who taught me. He did not attempt in one year to give a 
general outline of the world apropos of his particular subject; he attended to 
his subject. I have been exposed to various courses in European history without 
perceptible results, but it was a course in the relatively recondite subject of the 
First Crusade, taught at the University of Wisconsin by an historical “‘specialist’’ 
which first gave me a notion of historical perspective and the drama of the 
human past. I have gone listlessly through a “survey” course of English 
literature with no attention to my books; but a course in the romantic poets, 
elected at random under the anarchic system of student choices, first revealed to 
me what literary interpretation can be — a course taught by another specialist 
in the same institution. 

. M. Jones, The Forgotten Professor. (Yale Review, 
Summer 1931, pp. 781/782.) 


The passage almost looks as if it had been expressly written to illustrate 
our revised statement on the perfect. There is the experience; there is the 
perfect implying it, once with iteration, once without. If there had been a 
temporal clause in it beginning with when, it would have been perfect indeed. 


It remains to make a few remarks about certain characteristics of the con- 
struction that call for some further comment. For convenience’ sake they may 
be numbered. 

1. What has been thus far said of the perfect, is also true of the pluperfect, 
though the latter occurs more rarely. The first line quoted from The Scholar- 
Gypsy above, contains an example; I can only give one other: 


It was a laugh which, when it had rung out in days of yore in London’s 
more lively night-resorts, had caused commissionaires to leap like war-horses 
at the note of the bugle, to spit on their hands, feel their muscles and prepare 
for action. Wodehouse, Summer Lightning (T.), p. 190. 


2. It may help to realize the construction treated here as a distinct genus 
of the perfect if I add some examples of other genera of the same tense for 
comparison. They all happened to occur on the same page of a number of 


Punch 
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Grapes, we are reminded, have grown’on an outside wall in Soho for fifty 
years. They are not, however, used in the production of the local wine. 


A man has married a girl he met when they were competitors in an angling 
contest. We understand that the bride has been besieged with inquiries from her 
friends as to what sort of landing-net she used. 


The roast-chestnut man has appeared to cater for the theatre queue. So 
patrons of revue are assured of getting chestnuts both outside and inside 
the theatre. Punch, Sept. 30, 1931, p. 337. 


3. It is not, perhaps, entirely due to chance that the construction first 
drew my attention in the form defined in my thesis, for the repeated use of 
this kind of perfect in principal and subordinate clauses, as in the extract 
from Conan Doyle, is too striking to escape notice. Matzner seems to see 
nothing remarkable in this phenomenon: “Die Zeitform kann natiirlich im 
Hauptsatze und im Nebensatze wiederkehren.”” Why “‘natiirlich” ? In Dutch. 
as far as I am aware — though I speak under correction, as I have no printed 
material, and must rely on aural observation — the perfect of experience is 
not used in subordinate clauses when it occurs in the headclause. Thus in the 
example from Sharp, I think a Dutchman would use, not a perfect, but a 
preterite in the temporal clause. Sometimes it seems doubtful whether the 
perfect could be used at all, as anyone who tries to give a close translation of 
the following sentence will probably admit : 


Several times recently when we have been speaking to men who are happy 
ae successful in their work they have given as an explanation: “I just happen 
to fit in.” 

Usually they say it as though they were indicating a minor merit. 

Callisthenes (Selfridge) in Times W. Ed., Oct. 15, 1931, 
p. 459/4, 


The repeated use also occurs with other genera of the perfect, as the next 
example will show: 


I have done nothing but eat and drink since I have been here. 
ao cave Tower, 2, 4. (Quoted by Matzner, vol. 
Sy Dew like 


4. In those cases where the perfect clearly expresses a repeated experience, 
it might be asked whether the iteration is not denoted by one of the adverbs 
often, frequently, sometimes etc., rather than by the verbal form. This reminds 
one of a similar question with regard to the progressive. But whereas sentences 
containing a progressive form and denoting repetition nearly always contain an 
adverb like always, etc., the omission of which causes the idea of repetition 
to disappear, the iterative perfect of experience frequently occurs without any 
adverb of time, or any adverbial phrase that might be thought to convey 
the idea of repetition. For illustrations there is no need to fall back on 
compound sentences with a when-clause, in which it might be argued that 
when = whenever denotes the repetition. The following are open to no such 
objection : 

It generally began with a confession, that we were all sinners, but no 
individual sins were ever confessed, and then ensued a kind of dialogue with 
God, very much resembling the speeches which in later years I have heard in 


the House of Commons from the movers and seconders of addresses to the 
Crown at the opening of Parliament. 


W. H. White, Mark Rutherford (Van Kranendonk I, p. 55.) 
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“Many”, Mr. Urban is made to complain, 

were the impositions upon me: — rings for pigs’ noses were sent me 
for nose-jewels worn by the Roman Ladies; a piece of oxycroceum, just 
made in a druggist’s shop, for the pitch that surrounded the body of 
Julius Caesar; a broken old black sugar-bason, for a druid urn...... I 
have perpetuated the death of bulldogs, greyhounds, mastiffs, horses, 
hogs, &c., in my Obituary, under an idea that they were people of 
consequence. 

Times Lit. Suppl., 11 June 1931, leading article on The 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
Pope, Essay on Man, 4, 187 (Quoted by Matzner, vol. II, p. 78.) 


At most one can say that repetition in these quotations is suggested by the 
plural nouns (speeches, bulldogs etc., judges and senates). In the following 
extract one of the perfects is qualified by an adverb denoting iteration : 


During the war, while sex questions have raged, other directions have been 
given to English hysteria. The Englishman has shown the fine simplicity of 
his nature by believing everything; he has seen concrete gun emplacements in 
tennis lawns, a spy in every alien hairdresser and governess; he has invariably 
believed his mother-in-law's cousin’s aunt when she reported that submarines 
were netted in scores like cockles, that aeroplanes were brought down by 
mercury, that the Russians rushed down from Aberdeen to join forces with the 
Japanese who were rushing up from Marseilles. 

W. L. George, The Making of an Englishman, Preface to 
new edition (1918), p. IX. 


It is true that the absence of a temporal adverb sometimes makes it doubtful 
whether the action is meant to be understood as single or as recurrent : 


Professor J. W. Gregory criticises geologists who deny that coal and slate are 


minerals. We ourselves have criticized merchants who assert that they are fuel. 
Punch, Oct. 21, 1931, p. 412/3. 


The publication in book form of the ephemeral triflings of a writer who prefers 
to conceal his identity, has drawn attention once more to a most regrettable state 
of affairs. The cheap gibes and vulgar music-hall jokes of this comedian have 
for long been a source of annoyance to all who have at heart the dignity of 
Letters. He has called in question, in a most downright manner, the genius of 
such men as Ibsen and Strindberg. He has assailed with the vilest abuse such 
unassailable names as Mr. Joad and Mr. Aldous Huxley. He has laughed 
loudly and rudely at Mr. Galsworthy and Sir James Barrie. Nothing, apparently, 


except his religion, is sacred to him. 
The Adelphi, Aug. 1931, p. 449. 


Cf. also the opening paragraph of The Forsyte Saga referred to above. 

5. While few will probably deny that the extract from W. L. George 
quoted in the preceding section refers to a repeated action, or at any rate to 
a series of actions, it might possibly be a matter of doubt whether the participles 
with have and has are to be interpreted as perfects of experience. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that other genera of the perfect may be 
iterative too, and that most of the observations made apropos of the perfect 
of experience also apply to such sentences as these : 


I have left out, for the most part, satire and epigram where the intention has 


been to wound and not to please. 
E. V. Knox, Humorous Verse, Preface, p. VII. 


E. S. XIV. 1932. 2 
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Under the following heads: ‘Source of the Plot,’ ‘Date of the Play’, ‘The Text’, 
‘Costume,’ I have digested and arranged the Prefaces to various editions, 
together with additional matter from other sources. In order to avoid repetition 
I have, in many instances, been obliged to violate chronological precedence; 
for instance, Steevens mentioned Girolamo della Corte before Singer did, and 
Singer mentions Massuccio before Simrock, &c., &c.; but as Singer in the 
former case, and Simrock in the latter, give each a fuller account than his 
predecessor, I have followed that editor who has given the most information. 

H. H. Furness, Variorum Edition of Romeo and Juliet (1874), p. 396. 


Observe that in the last sentence (I have followed ...... information), though 
the perfect is not one of experience, iteration is expressed (or, if that term be 
preferred, implied) without the help of any temporal adverb. In the Dutch 
equivalent this would be hardly possible, nor would the perfect be used in 
the adjective clause (... heb ik telkens die uitgever gevolgd die de zaak in 
kwestie het uitvoerigst behandelde [or: behandelt]). Cf. what has been said 
under 3 and 4. 

6. Lastly, a word as to the relation of the perfect of experience to the 
preterite. In § 569, already referred to, of the fifth edition of his Handbook, 
Kruisinga observes: ‘The resultative perfect may express an iterative aspect }. 
In this meaning the link with the past naturally becomes stronger than in the 
examples given until now, because the result is not thought of as connected 
with the present time.” I do not quite follow this argument, but at any rate 
it is certain that there are points of contact between the two tenses. I submit 
the following quotations : 


I have grimaced a smile and pattered ummeaning words to many a person 
whom I despised or from whom in my heart I shrank; I did so because I had 
not courage to do otherwise. Gissing, Ryecroft, p. 115. 


The foreigner has usually made the mistake of regarding the boulevard life 
of Paris as typical of France. As a matter of fact, in no other country is the 
family so strong and carefully guarded an institution. The reason why the 
foreigner has known so little about it was because he has so seldom been 
admitted into it. 


S. P. Duggan, French Security. The Yale Review, Autumn 1931, p. 21. 


It has been my experience, whenever I have sought for counsel on light verse, 
that the friend to whom I have been speaking has said: 

“The best light verse that was ever written was done by Robinson-Smith” 
— (or some such name). 

“And where,” I have asked, “is it to be found ?” 

“It has never been republished,” he replied. “It was in the pages of an old 
college magazine, or the Wigan Times”. 

“But Robinson-Smith himself may have copies of those numbers?” I 
pursued eagerly. 


. 


E. V. Knox, Humorous Verse, Preface, p. VIII. 


Matzner, in the section of his grammar already quoted, has a remark that 


may help us to understand the subtle difference of meaning between the 
perfects of experience and the preterites in these sentences. ‘Der wesentliche 
Gesichtspunkt fiir die Verwendung dieser Zeitform [viz. the perfect] ist die 
Ablésung einer Thatsache aus der Reihe der objektiv im Riicken des Redenden 
liegenden Thatsachen und ihre Isolirung nach dieser Seite hin.” Applied to the 
quotation from Gissing, for example, this means that the perfect J have gtimaced 
isolates’ the action ‘nach dieser Seite hin’, in other words, connects it with 


1 One would expect character here, in accordance with the definition given in § 324, 


a 
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the present as part of the sum total of the writer's experience; whereas the 
preterites despised, shrank, did, had refer to these several actions merely as 
so many moments in the past. 

In the quotation from the Yale Review, the perfects assign to each action its 
place in the sum-total of human experience; the preterite was refers to each 
particular case in itself. 

In the passage from Knox, a perhaps unconscious shifting has taken place 
from the general to the particular; what is first represented as a typical 
experience shades off into an account of a special conversation. 

There is a curious example of shifting, though with a different result, in a 
passage from Wordsworth partly quoted above, which is rather too long to 
reproduce in its entirety. It occurs in Book V of The Prelude, ll. 364-388, and 
describes the life and pursuits of a boy who died in his twelfth year. Each of 
his actions is represented as habitual, the poet availing himself of three 
different verbal constructions : 


ateiey many a time At evening ............... would he stand 
BIONE | ccsteensseees Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, That they might 
answer him; and they would shout ......... and, when a lengthened pause Of 
silence came and baffled his best skill, Then sometimes ...... [see above, p. 13] 
eiocases Has carried ......... or the visible scene Would enter unawares into his 


A careful study of the whole passage may be recommended to every 
student of verbal character in English. 


I said at starting that instances of the perfect of experience have abounded 
in English literature for centuri~s. Students of historical syntax may like to 
see some proof of this assertion. 

I have already quoted Pope, and in doing so I was perhaps anticipating. 
The student of Shakespeare is positively tripped up by examples, though 
grtammarians seem to have found only one, which they share among them as 
in the case of the sentence from Dickens : 


When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. 
Julius Caesar, III, ii, 96 (quoted by Matzner, l.c., and by Schmidt, 
Grammatik der englischen Sprache, § 318, Anm. 5.) 


The following example contains the perfect of experience three times 
running and is, contrary to the one from J. C., neutral as regards iteration : 


Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in the street, because he hath 


wakened thy dog that hath lain asleep in the sun. 
Romeo and Juliet, III, i, 26-29. 


The shifting from perfect to preterite may be studied in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, V, i, 93-103, and again in the same play, III, ii, 198-210; that from 
have to would in the same play, II, i, 123-132. Other instances may be found 
in R. & J., 1597 Quarto, Il. 1702-1712 (see Furness’ Variorum Edition); ib. 
(Globe edition), I, v, 23-26; Merch. of Ven., III, ii, 287; M. N. D., Il, i, 64-68; 
Hamlet, Ill, ii, 30-39; Macbeth, Ill, iv, 75-80; etc. etc. The student will look 
in vain for any quotations or references in Franz's Shakespeare Grammatik. If 
he cares to go through the quotations in Caro’s article in Anglia referred to at 
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starting, he will find instances from such early writers as Latimer, Elyot and 
Sir Thomas More. There, however, as in Trnka’s Syntax of the English Verb 
from Caxton to Dryden, they appear mixed up with others illustrating different 
functions of the perfect from the one I have tried to define in this paper. 


The Hague. R. W. ZANDVOORT. 


Notes and News 


To laugh to scorn. 


In the O.E.D, this phrase is treated under laugh, 3. “With dat. of person 
and to with sb. expressing the effect, as in to laugh to scorn (now arch. and 
literary), + to laugh to bismer, hething, hoker. 

The vb. in these phrases is now apprehended as transitive.” 

There are six M.E. examples, among which there are two of to laugh to 
scorn, and four later ones, all of to laugh to scorn, namely two 16th century 
ones, and two dating from the 19th century. In one of these four, dated 1540, 
the verb is passive. 

As scorn, noun and verb, although ultimately a Germanic word, was 
borrowed from Anglo-Norman, to laugh to scorn must be of later origin than 
the other phrases. Hocor being very rare in O.E., and hething being a 
Scandinavian loanword, one can hardly expect to find these used in connection 
with hliehhan, hlehhan, But bismer is not an uncommon word in O.E.; still 
hliehhan to bismere is rare. There is only one instance in Bosworth-Toller 
(in the Supplement), taken from an O.E. text in Anglia XI: hege telde (read 
he getelde) his feeder noe... & his to bismere hloh (p. 2.53). I have noted 
another in the Lambeth Psalter, edited by Lindeléf, where Ps. XXI. 8, 
Omnes uidentes me deriserunt is glossed as follows: ealle geseonde me 
hlehtredon 1. teldon |. hlogon on bysmor. 

Though bismer and hoker were not yet obsolete about 1400 — Chaucer's 
miller uses them, as well as hething — to laugh to bismer, to hoker seems to 
have fallen into disuse in early M.E.; the only instances that have been found 
so far date from the first half of the 13th century. Hething is often found in 
Northern and Scotch texts, still the latest instance of to laugh to hething 
occurs, as far as I know, in the Towneley Plays 281.86. It is significant that 
in passages in Cursor Mundi where the Northern MSS. generally have hething, 
T, which was copied by a Midland man, has scorn, while F, which probably 
belongs to the S.W. of the Northern area, is fairly impartial as to these words. 
In hething is found in C and G 16028, 16344, 16633, 16701 and also in 
F 16028; in scorn(e) (-ing) always in T, and also in F 16344, etc.; compare 
further 2028 C and F, His fader he til hething log: G, to skorning, T to 
scorne; 15881 C, F and G, pe feluns logh him til hething, T to scorn. 

The earliest instance of to laugh to scorn cited in the O.E.D. is dated 1425. 
The phrase was, however, in use considerably earlier. I have collected fifteen 


examples from texts dating from before 1400, besides one in which on scorn, 
and another in which at scorn occurs, namely 


S. Eng. Leg. 127.716, be king bi-heold him ful hokerliche: and a-scorn 
som-del louz (or does him belong to the first half of the sentence only ?) 
Ipom. C,, 351.42, euery man lough him af scorn. 


os 


To laugh to scorn is still frequent in late Tudor English; there are at-teast 
seven instances of it in Shakespeare, and at least six in the Authorized Version. 

The only example of to be laughed fo scorn given in the O.E.D. bears the 
date 1540. In connection with the time when passive constructions were 
introduced wholesale into the language, one might be inclined to surmise that 
to be laughed to scorn was used long before 1540. So far, however, I have 
only unearthed one 15th century example: 


1449. Bokenam’s Leg. 206.82 ff., ban shalt pou be lawhe1 to skorn No 
lenger, as bou hast ben here beforn Of myche pepyl. 


At one time the passive voice was not at’ all uncommon, as appears from 
the following quotations. 


1522. Skelton, Why come ye nat to courte? 91, Wysdom is laught to skorne. 
1535. Coverdale, Job XII. 4, The godly & innocent man is laughed to scorne. 
Id. Ezek. XXII. 32, Thou shalf be laughed to scorne. 
1549. -Latimer, Seven Sermons, p. 98, Noe preached goddes word an C. 
yeares, and was laughte to sckorne. 
a. 1550. -Roister Doister, p. 44, he is louted and laughed fo scorne. 
c. 1560. Narratives of the Reformation (reference lost), he was greatly laugyd 
to skorne. 
1567. Harman, Caveaf, in Viles and Furnivall, Rogues and Vagabonds, 
p. 65, then shall I be mocked and laughed to skorne in all places. 


The two passages from Coverdale’s Bible are also in the Authorized Version. 

Is to laugh to scorn still current English ? I ask this question because Kirk- 
patrick, Handbook of Idiomatic English (Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1912), 
p. 202, i.v. scorn, gives the following example: The foolish man was laughed 
to scorn. In the Preface the Author says, ‘““The Handbook contains a carefully 
selected list of those words and phrases in everyday use which are idiomatic”. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAP. 


A-Examen 1931. De Ned. Staatscourant van 31 Desember 1931, no. 254 
(Bijvoegsel), bevat het verslag der kommissie in 1931 belast geweest met het 
afnemen van de examens in de Engelse taal (1.0. en m.o. A). Wij nemen er 
de volgende opmerkingen uit over betreffende het examen middelbaar 
onderwijs : 

Bij beide vertalingen, maar vooral bij die uit het Nederlandsch, hebben tal 
van candidaten zich streng aan de normale woordschikking gehouden, zonder 


er op te letten, dat het verband met den vorigen zin daardoor dikwijls ver- 


broken wordt. 
De commissie geeft haar opvolgster in overweging het tweede gedeelte van 


het schriftelijk werk te doen bestaan uit een vertaling uit het Engelsch. 

Bij het onderzoek naar de kennis, zoowel van de klankleer als van de 
spraakkunst, bleek herhaaldelijk, dat het den candidaten moeilijk viel, om een 
phonetisch of grammatisch verschijnsel in eenvoudige woorden te verklaren. 
In vele gevallen stelden zij zich er mee tevreden bij het antwoord een 
technischen term te geven, waarvan dan bij onderzoek bleek, dat hij uit het 


hoofd was geleerd, en niet of half begrepen was. 


1 A late instance of the strong past participle of laugh! 
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Met nadruk herhaalt de commissie den raad, door haar voorgangster ge- 
geven, om naast de spraakkunst van het Engelsch die van het Nederlandsch 
te bestudeeren. 

Onder verwijzing naar hetgeen in het verslag van deze examens in 1930 
in verband met de studie van het taaleigen is gezegd, wenscht de commissie 
ook als haar meening te kennen te geven, dat zij het van groot belang acht, 
dat de candidaten zich bij hun lezen toch vooral niet beperken tot belletris- 
tische lectuur, maar ernstig trachten kennis van het taaleigen in vele richtingen 
te zoeken.” 


International Congress of Phonetic Sciences. The /nternational Society 
of Experimental Phonetics and the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Phonologie 
announce that they propose to hold an international Congress at Amsterdam 
on July 3-7, 1932. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. L. 
Kaiser, 136 Rapenburgerstraat, Amsterdam. 


Oxford Vacation Course. A Vacation Course for Foreign Students will 
be held at Oxford from July 26 to August 12. General subject: Contemporary 
England: its political and social life, and its language and literature. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M. A., Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


Reviews. 


A Grammatical Miscellany, offered to OtrTo JESPERSEN on his 
Seventieth Birthday. Levin & Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1930. 


Forty-one scholars belonging to a dozen nationalities have collaborated in 
offering a book of homage to Professor Jespersen. In accordance with Jes- 
persen’s main field of study the majority of the papers are on subjects connec- 
ted with English philology, but one would have expected a different title for 
the imposing volume, as two-thirds of the contributions cannot be called 
‘grammatical’ at all. There is far more variety than the title-page suggests. 

The first article is that by A. Mawer, on Some Unworked Sources for 
English Lexicography. He gives from the printed Subsidy Rolls for 1296, 1327, 
and 1332 a number of personal names which carry back the history of the word 
in question from fifty to five hundred years earlier than the earliest examples 
recorded in the N.E.D. 

E. Ekwall attempts to answer the question, How long did the Scandinavian 
language survive in England? All the available evidence is brought forward 
in the clear and masterly way which we are accustomed to expect from this 
scholar. He comes to the conclusion that there is direct evidence that c. 1100 a 
Scandinavian dialect must still have been in use in some parts of England. 

A. Brandl gives Einige Tatsachen betreffend Scyld Scefing. He disagrees 
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with the usual interpretation of Scefing as a patronymic, from which a name 
Sce(a)f is distilled, and explained in various ways. He suggests another 
solution, namely to consider sce(a)fing as a derivation in -ing (like xpeling, 
cyning, etc.) of a word “sceafa < *scafa < Late Latin scapha, ‘a kind of 
ship’. Sce(a)fing would mean in that case ‘Kriegsschiffmann, Wikinger’. 
Professor Brandl’s reasoning would doubtless carry more conviction if he had 
been able to show thai the rare Late L. word scapha (scaphum), which is found 
translated three times in glossaries, ever occurred in any form as a loanword 
in Old English. 

R. E. Zachrisson, Grendel in Beowulf and in Local Names, gives a great 
number of place- and river-names, from which he concludes that “it is obvious 
that grind, grand, grindel and grendel were used in or as the names of rivers 
and lakes (meres and pits) both in England, Germany and Scandinavia’, and 
that “it does not seem improbable that Grendel means the Demon of the Pit”. 

Kemp Malone, in an article called Old English (ge) hydan ‘heed’, adduces 
many examples to prove that in Old English there existed a tendency, which 
took effect only to a limited extent, to raise the close é toi (i). 

Holger Pedersen contributes a long learned article, in Danish, on the 
etymology of Old English fmne. 

G. van Langenhove discusses the vexed question of The Assibilation of 
Palatal Stops in Old English. He comes to the conclusion that ‘even with 
regard to the XIth c... the indications at our present disposal are momentarily 
not sufficient to admit as an indisputable fact the beginnings ot dentalisation 
+ assibilation of O.E. palatal stops”. He goes on to say that there are two 
facts, brought forward by Logeman, “which seem absolutely conclusive and 
clearly show that at least in the Xth c. assibilation cannot be thought of, viz. 
the fact that c. 1000 O.E. flicce appears as the loanword flique in O. French, 
and that in an Oxford MS, probably written in the latter half of the Xth 
century the pronunciation of Greek xa: is given as ce.” 

I fail to see the cogency of the argument. If an OFr. 10th c. word flique 
is a borrowing from OE. 1, it shows that there must have existed in OE. a 
form of the word flicce in which [tf] did not occur: cp. the ME. forms flykke, 
flik, etc. quoted in NED. i.v. flitch. It does not prove at all that the form with 
[t/] had no existence in OE. As for the transliteration ce for xa, the fact that 
c was used to denote Greek » is no proof that OE. c in other words never 
stood for [t/]. 

Van Langenhove scores a point by showing that the spelling orceard does 
not occur in the Cura Pastoralis, as Sievers says (AS, Grammar § 196, 3), 
only orcgeard. When on p. 74 he calls micgern ‘late’, following Wyld, he 
will find that Schlutter disagrees (Anglia 26.304, 46.336). 

Max Forster, Die Freilassungsurkunden des Bodminevangeliars, prints a 
very careful edition of fifty-one manumission grants in the Bodmin Gospel 
(Br. Mus. Add. 9381), necessary in spite of the fact that these texts have 
been printed six times in full and once incomplete. An extensive commentary, 
vindicating Férster’s new readings, is added. 

A. Trampe Bedtker discusses the meaning of the term Anglice Loqui, 
which occurs in the Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, ed. 1840, p. 39. 


1 Is it quite certain that OFr. flique was borrowed from OE. flicce? Another possible 
derivation is the word represented by MDu. vlec, vlecke, vlicke. For Du. vl- > Fr. [l- 
cp. M. Valkhoff, Etude sur les mots francais d'origine néerlandaise, 1931, pp. 135 £, iv. flache. 
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C. T. Onions attempts to determine the etymology and meaning of breche 
in “The Owl and the Nightingale”, line 14 (Cotton MS.). He identifies it with 
OE. br&c, bréc, a derivative of the verb brecan, with the sense ‘a clearing 
on the edge of a forest’, cognate with the Dutch word braak, and he adduces 
other occurrences of the word both in OE. and in ME. 

K. F>-Sundén treats at length of The Etymology of the ME. verbs rope, 
ropele, and rupe. eed 

L. Morsbach, in Probleme der neuenglischen Schriftsprache in ihrer 
Frithzeit, gives a survey of the work done, the results attained, and the 
problems still to be solved in a field of study in which, many years ago, he was 
a pioneer, and which since then he has never failed to further by stimulation 
and example. ; 

Aug. Western studies Aphesis, Syncope and Apocope in Middle and Early 
Modern English, drawing his examples from Piers Plowman, the Canterbury 
Tales, Wycliffe’s Gospels and Skeat’s Specimens II and III. One feels inclined 
to query some of the statements, such as that on p. 141: The ending -ed is 
often left out after -d, with the example past tense folde, riming with beholde. 
In this case no -ed was dropped, as Sackville used to fold as a strong verb. 
On the same page may is called an apocopated form of maiden. 

Alf Sommerfelt gives a short Note on the Development of unstressed 
English e into i. 

H, C. Wyld contributes an important and highly interesting paper on 
Spenser's Diction and Style in Relation to those of Later English Poetry. 

Professor G. C. Moore Smith, in a very interesting article on The English 
Language and the ‘Restored Pronunciation of Latin gives a sketch of how the 
traditiona) pronunciation of Latin in England arose. He is afraid that the 
‘restored’ pronunciation, as it is nowadays taught, will have the result that 
Englishmen of a future generation will not “be able to read the English verses 
of Hudibras or Swift, with their Latin tags, in the old manner’’, and that they 
will not “give the titles of Shakespeare’s plays in their traditional form” 
(Teemon of Athens, and such like). Considering that foreign students of 
English, of whom Jespersen may be taken as the representative, have succeeded 
in surmounting that difficulty, there seems no need for pessimism with regard 
to Englishmen. “Shakespeare's ‘Coriolanus in Corioles’ is a perfect line. Will 
it be so much longer ?’” — exclaims professor Moore Smith. Being perfect, it 
will remain so, whatever the prevailing pronunciation of Latin of the day. 

An Englishman of the present day, reading Don Juan, will not be baffled by 
Byron's pronunciation of French: faux pas riming one time with ‘applause’, 
another with ‘she saw’; Je ne s¢ais quoi riming with ‘Troy’, petits puits with 
‘true is’, longueurs with ‘insures’; or the rime ‘infuse’: Bute-feus in Hudibras. 
Nobody will advocate the “traditional’’ English pronunciation of French for 
teaching purposes in preference to the modern French pronunciation, on the 
ground that the latter is an impediment to the understanding and enjoyment of 
the old poets, Shakespeare included. The case of French is not exactly the 
same as that of Latin, but there is enough similarity to allow them to be 
compared, 

Sanki Ichikawa studies The Pronunciation of English Loan-words in 
Japanese. 

W. E. Collinson has made a very extensive collection of idiomatic 
Expressions of Quantity in Spoken English, a paper that will be found 
exceedingly useful by every foreign teacher of English. 
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N. Bogholm illustrates some Outstanding Features of English Grammatical 
Number. In some cases one feels it difficult to agree with Professor Bogholm, 
such as when (on p. 216) he mentions the use of much which “‘turns plurals 
into ‘uncountables’”, quoting the Daily News 1907 For this relief much thanks. 
Professor Bogholm might have found the same phrase in many newspapers, 
for Hamlet is extensively quoted in modern journalism, but that does not 
mean that this use of much is modern English. Another example, Hutchinson's 
‘a man of much affairs’, sounds like a quotation too. On the whole it is safer 
to follow the NED. when it declares s.v. much 2 d that this use of the word 
is obsolete. 

A. Brusendorff contributes a long and valuable study on The Relative 
Aspect of the Verb in English. 

Fritz Karpf, Some Minor Points of English Syntax, discusses first the 
prepositional accusative with plain infinitive, referring to the previous studies 
on this subject in English Studies 7.144, 9.115, 10.9; thei the non-substituting 
pronouns (cp. Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar, p. 82), and finally the 
phrase Look where he comes. This use of where, treated by Klaeber in 
Britannica p. 1-22, is shown by Karpf to exist or to have existed in many 
languages of Western Europe. 

Torsten Dahl illustrates the present-day usage of ‘Shall’ and ‘Will’ by many 
quotations from modern English prose works. 

A. E. H. Swaen gives examples of the Elliptical Genitive occurring in Greek, 
Latin, Middle Dutch and modern Dutch dialects, and other Germanic 
languages. 

The second half of the Grammatical Miscellany (pp. 287-432) consists of 
papers on subjects that have no direct bearing on English Philology. 


Groningen. P. N. U. Hartine. 


Die Ausdriicke fiir Arbeit und Beruf im Altenglischen. Von 
ArtTHur §zocs. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1931. Pp. XV + 140. (Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 73). 


In an interesting volume of Anglistische Forschungen Mr. Szogs has written 
at length round the Old-English equivalents for Arbeit and Beruf, these words 
to be taken in their widest acceptation: work, labour, toil, employment, and 
calling, business, office, profession, walk of life, respectively. 

Within the limits of its size a more helpful booklet could hardly have been 
written. Of its 140 pages exactly 70 are devoted to a discussion of the ethical 
and cultural aspects of the social conditions involved, the second half being 
reserved for an exhaustive linguistic and philological treatment of the various. 
renderings of the German words Arbeit and Beruf. In the last chapter of 
the first part the author proceeds in detail to appreciate by a consideration of 
all the relevant evidence the position of the Church towards manual and 
spiritual work, religious and worldly occupations. A detailed and searching 
discussion of the conclusions gained cannot well be kept outside religious 
controversy: into this it is not proposed to enter. Suffice it to say that the 
reviewer disagrees on material points with the author: thus, he does not accept 
the distinction — at least not in the author's sense — between primitive 
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Christianity and the organized Catholic Church (p. 49), nor is he prepared 
to admit that the military profession was closed to early Christians ( Pp. 57) 5 
or that worldly occupations and commerce were considered by the Church 
as evil — though a necessary evil — and sinful (p. 56). These and similar 
statements are misleading in their jejuneness and cannot without qualification 
be redeemed from the charge of inaccuracy. Much is made by Mr. Szogs 
of certain texts which he adduces in support of his views concerning 
the fissiparous nature of the Church in her valuation of the various walks 
and stations of life. He is at pains to prove that in Anglo-Saxon times the 
clerical profession was rated higher by the Church than the laity. From 
Aelfric’s sermon on the text: “Be you then also ready...... ey; Luke* 12-40, 
Assmann, Hom. IV.163 he concludes: “Hier wird doch offensichtlich der 
geistliche Stand iiber den Laienstand gestellt.” From another passage of the 
homilies he argues (p. 62): “... so dasz also doch wieder der asketische Stand 
vor allen andern steht”; and again from the Counsellor’s words in Aelfric’s 
Colloquies he clinches the argument: “... dasz tatsachlich eine Hoherbewertung 
des asketisch-ménchischen Standes gegeniiber dem Laienstande vorhanden 
war.” The two ‘doch’ and ‘offensichtlich’ and ‘tatsachlich’ are significant of 
the author's argumentative mood and slightly irritating to the reader, who 
wonders who is being tilted at and who asks himself if the author is not 
pushing at an open door. There was never any uncertainty in the Church as 
to which of the two callings ranked higher; until the present day she has 
always claimed priority for her ministers, and the claim, at least in Catholic 
countries, has always and universally been allowed. By the same token the 
author has not made out a convincing case for the existence side by side of 
two antagonistic tendencies in the Old-English Church ;-at least the texts 
quoted on pp. 62 foll. do not seem to warrant such a conclusion. 

For the linguistic part exhaustive treatment is promised for the rarer words, 
representative treatment for words of frequent occurrence. The promise has 
amply been implemented, to borrow a word from modern politicians. There 
is a wealth of vocabulary and etymological detail that should rejoice the 
heart of the young linguist. True, we should have liked to see more 
conservative treatment of sound-laws in their relation to etymology; and greater 
stress might have been laid on the semasiological aspect of the words discussed. 
Sound-laws have not the only say in establishing etymological connection 
between two words, nor yet the first say. Thus, to the reviewer's notions 
of etymological evidence, the ultimate identity of German Werg and Werk is 
by no means certain, however much the sound-laws seem to suggest such 
an identity. On the other hand there is far more than a ‘‘geringe Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit etymologischer Verwandtschaft” between Northumbrian woerc 
and Anglian weerc. werc. There are, it is true, certain phonological difficulties, 
but these can be got over and should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
the overwhelming semasiological evidence in favour of the alliance. In at least 
half a dozen cognate languages the notions /abour and pain are so inextricably 
interwoven, and the same words so persistently used for either of them that 
it seems unreasonable and even pedantic to separate woerc and werc on the 
strength of a few refractory sound-laws. It is really a question of linguistic 
attitude, and of the relative value one is prepared to allow to sound-laws 
and semantics. 

In conclusion I will make a few remarks that occurred to me in the course 
of the two readings which I have been able to give the booklet. 


— 
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Dutch bezigen (p. 76) is no longer an equivalent ot German beschdftigen, 
its meaning being now restricted to gebrauchen. 

On page 106 I find: “Die Wortfamilie (swinc) ...... ist heute veraltet und 
erscheint nur noch in archaischem Gebrauch (letzter Beleg im NED., Ende 
19. Jh.)” The remark in parentheses seems irrelevant and even misleading. The 
word swink was at that time definitely archaic and was used by Alfred 
Austin in England’s Darling as a conscious archaism. So might a modern 
writer use the word in a phrase (coined by the reviewer): “After years of 
honest swink he had barely saved enough to...... ” It would be as true as it 
would be misleading, had the NED been ill-advised enough to include the 
phrase in its columns, to say that the last instance of swink quoted by the 
NED was from the nineteen-twenties. Besides, the Swink family is not quite 
extinct. A solitary descendant (collateral) survives in the emphatic adjective 
swingeing in such phrases as: a swingeing blow, swingeing damages, a 
swingeing dose of poison, swingeing impositions of income-tax, surtax and 
estate-duties...... 

To the paragraphs on the etymology of winnan might be added that O.E. 
winnan in the sense’ of fo foil, to struggle still appears in to win through, to 
win free from, to win clear &c, closely corresponding to German sich durch- 
ringen, sich losringen. 

I noticed two or three misprints. On page 71 inmisis (sic) from Skeat’s 
Gospels is changed into in missis, a substitution of one faulty spelling 
for another. 

The footnote on p. 78 reads: “Nach Zupitza (S. 214) diirfte broc am 
nachsten mit isl. brén, kymr. brwyn “Kummer, Sorge” verwandt sein’’. If there 
is a modern Icelandic word brén, which I doubt, it must have been imported 
from Ireland, where br6én is a common word for sorrow, grief to this day. 
Is isl. a misprint for irl(andisch) ? 

But enough of carping. Mr. Szogs has written an able, useful booklet, 
and those who wish to approach the study of Old English not merely as 
linguists, but also as philologists and students of medieval civilization should 
give it an accessible place on their shelves. 


Amsterdam. C. vAN SPAENDONCK. 


Erlauterungen und Textverbesserungen zu Vierzehn Dramen 
Shakespeares. Von LEON KELLNER. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben 
von WALTHER EsIscH. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1931. Pp. xi + 354. 
Geh. M. 18, geb..M. 20.50. 


The late Professor Leon Kellner, the well-known author of the Shakespeare- 
Werterbuch (1922) and Restoring Shakespeare (1925) had the intention to 
crown his studies with a richly annotated edition of Shakespeare’s Works. 
Death interfered. ‘Immerhin liegt der Kommentar zu14 Stiicken im Manuskript 
fertig vor’, and Dr. Ebisch undertook the labour of love to prepare these 
papers for the press. The 14 plays dealt with are M.N.D., John, Merch., 
Wives, J.C., Ado, As, Tw. N., Ham., Troil., M.f.M.. Oth., Macb., and Temp., 
and the book consists of 288 large pages of concise notes and 63 pages of 
emendations. It is too much for a reviewer to study the whole of this ‘Ergebnis 
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jahrzehntelanger rastloser Arbeit.’ Therefore, I had to make a choice, and 
supposing that my readers’ interest centres in Kellner’s emendations of the 
Hamlet text I will limit my review to this never-dying topic. However, a few 
words must be said about the notes. Most of them are good or excellent; 
yet, I fear there are too many a critic has to quarrel with. The book begins 
with this note: ‘Er halt meine Liebe hin, wie eine Stiefmutter oder eine Witwe 
(die bei Lebzeiten die Nutznieszung des Vermégens hat) die Einkiinfte eines 
jungen Mannes bis zum Schlusz (bis zu ihrem Tod) schméhert. Das tertium 
comparationis is das Vorenthalten eines Gutes bis zum letzten Augenblick 
on M.N.D. I, 1, 4/6: ‘This... Moone... lingers my defires, Like to a Stepdame, 
or a Dowager, Long withering out a yong mans reuenewe’. What has K.'s 
tertium to do with Sh.’s text ? The second note on the 7th line runs as follows: 
‘steep themselves in nights die untergehende Sonne taucht ins Meer.’ The 
German paraphrase might have been more to the point, and the -s of nights 
is a mistake. This final s in combination with other indications reveals the 
inexcusable fact that K.’s basic text of M.N.D. was the Folio text of 1623 
which is a reprint of a reprint from the only authoritative Fisher's Quarto of 
1600. The third note on the 10th line reads: ‘Now bent. Lies mit Theobald: 
new-bent,’ This emendation is not Theobald’s, it is Rowe's. Six good notes 
follow. The 10th on the 27th line has: ‘bewitched. Lies: witched (Restoring 
Sh. § 212)’. Just as in Restoring Sh. K. forgets to ascribe the emendation to 
Theobald. Of course, when reading a posthumous work one may admit that 
several statements might have been corrected if the author had had the 
epportunity of a last revision. 

In K.’s 5 pages of emendations of the Hamlet text there are-73 items, but 
in several of them our author does not amend anything, he only suspects 
that the following lines or words are wrong: I, 1, 67/8; I, 3, 44; bonds I, 3, 
130; meditation I, 5, 30; youth I, 5, 101; in action II, 2, 318; II, 2, 418/21; 
thefe words are not mine III, 2, 102; II, 4, 107; IV, 7, 90; and houre V, 1, 321. 
In another case: climaters for Climatures I, 1, 125, there is no question of an 
emendation because both words are but variant spellings, see NED. The same 
may be said of Malone’s (not named by K.) modernized spelling waist for 
waft I, 2, 198, and about those cases where a pun is intended and where one 
word is changed into another whereas both those words are meant. K. accepts 
Hanmer’s hernshaw for handsaw JI, 2, 398. By the non-pronunciation of the 
d in handsaw and the non-pronunciation of the second A in hernshaw, which 
word was often spelled without this h, both words were of like sound. In 
fact, the same line brings another pun: hawk signifies as well a bird as a 
plasterer’s tool. And, similarly, K.’s leave for live III, 2, 185 is no emendation, 
but K., though I doubt it, may have the merit of having indicated a possible 
double meaning. 

Of emendations proper K. accepts 20 cases published before by others. 
Scarcely worth mentioning is the uninteresting misprint of the Q corrected in 
the F: horrowes for harrowes I, 1, 44. K. records six cases first brought 
forward by the present writer: I, 3, 8 and II, 2, 188/93 duly ascribed, but. 
II, 2, 483; III, 1, 22; IV, 7, 52; and V, 2, 131/2 are offered as if they were 
K.’s though they can be found in my Hamlet edition (1924) at pp. 206, 198, 
206, and 127. I suppose K. made them independently, and only honoured 
my book with an occasional glance. Further, K. accepts Keightley’s but so 
for be fo (a tautological misprint!) ITV, 7, 59, and Warburton's wealth for 
health IV, 7, 82, both of which are certainly right; Theobald’s wife’s for wive 
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III, 2, 250, and Pope's Swear for Heere I, 5, 169 also may be right, A case 
at I, 3, 109 is dealt with below. In my opinion, our author is certainly wrong 
in agreeing with the fifth Q's fierce euents for feare euents (see my Hamlet 
p. 139) I, 1, 121; with Warburton’s soil of cautel for foyle nor cautell I, 3, 15; 
and with Anon.’s defy for dofie V, 2, 118: perfectly understandable poetical 
diction does not need to be deteriorated. Then there is a reading of the F to 
which K. adheres: ‘beftil’d Almoft to Ielly with the Act of feare’ whereas the 
Q has diftild I, 2, 204. Our author holds that diftild cannot be right: ‘Furcht 
macht die Menschen starr, nicht weich oder gar fliissig.’ If this premiss was 
right, Jelly would be wrong. But it is not right, with equal justice it may be 
said: fear makes a man schlaff, weak and powerless. Besides, cf. Sylvester's: 
‘Melt thee, diftill thee, turne to wax or {now.’ I think begone (= bygone) 
for begunne IV, 7, 112 is wrong too; the emendation is Mason’s whom K. 
forgets to name; Bailey's emendation begnawn is much better, cf. R. 3., I, 3, 
222 and Troil., IV, 5, 293; begunne can be explained as a misreading of 
begnawn. At I, 1, 93/4: 


Had he bin vanquifher; as by the fame comart, 
And carriage of the article deffeigne, 


we have to read either with the second F deffign’d or with Grant White 
article's. K. mistakingly agrees with Gzant White, for the choice between the 
meaning of the article's meaning and the meaning of the mentioned article is 
not dubious. Reconsidering this passage, and finding — what I did not know 
before — that comart, registered in the best dictionaries, does not seem to 
occur anywhere else, it struck me that this ghost of a word is but a misprint 
for compact. The compositor of the Q misread compart, and when setting up 
the types he missed out the p. The old written r is in some cases exactly like 
a written c, and the omission of a letter is a common printer's mistake. The 
word Cou’nant of the F is a miscorrection, the Q of 1676 rightly restored 
compact, and the highest authorities blundered highly suggestively. As for the 
word fame preceding comart, see my Hamlet p. 89. At III, 2, 360 the authori- 
tative text has to withdraw with you. K. favours Mason’s most improbable 
emendation So withdraw, will you? which words are conjectured to be spoken 
to the players. Reconsidering the passage I found the solution; withdraw with 
is the tautological misprint for withdraw from, the whole phrase means: 
to finish up our conversation. At V, 2, 64: 


He that hath kild my King, and whor’d my mother, 


K. rightly remarks ‘my king ist wohl unméglich im Munde Hamlets.’ Wrongly 
he adds: ‘Vielleicht schreib Sh. your king (Anon. in Cambr. Ed.)’ for your 
king meets with the same objection as my king does. I do not doubt, Sh. wrote 
father instead of king. This last word is the adapter’s who tried to make the 
line still more impressive. As for monosyllabic father, see my Hamlet pp. 203/4. 
There remain 38 emendations of K.’s own coining. Most unnecessary is 
sure for for II, 2, 406, because it regards the F text whereas the Q, the most 
authoritative text, is unexceptional. And so it is with K.’s sewent [?] for 
jement F V, 2, 54; besides, why should not fement be a misprint for the Q's 
word fequent? K.’s first emendation of the very first line of Hamlet shows 
a specific German mentality: “Wann hat je der Ablésende “Wer da? 
gerufen ?’ This is impossible, K. reasons, Wer da must have been spoken by 
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of the simile of the Phoenix in the first Elegy. The editors deal extensively 
with the legend in a note on p. 81, 1. 225; but for the lines in the Elegy: 


And as the rarest Bird a pile of wood doth frame, 
Which, being fir'd by Phoebus rayes, she fals into the flame: 
So by two sunnie eyes I give my fancies fire, 
And burne my selfe with beauties raies, even by mine owne desire — 


we find a close enough parallel in Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller (ed. 
McKerrow, p. 243): 

Her high exalted sunne beames have set the Phenix neast of my breast on 

fire, and I my selfe have brought Arabian spicines of sweet passions and 


praises to furnish out the funerall flame of my follie. 


Liverpool. Mario Praz. 


Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson. By A. Bosker. Pp. 
IX + 294. Wolters, Groningen, 1930. — Price fl. 5.90. 


Bosker’s valuable study is essentially a confirmation of the views that 
Schiicking has eloquently and well set forth in his little book Literarische 
Geschmacksbildung (Munich, 1923). Bosker does not appear to know it; nor 
does the reviewer of The Whirligig of Taste on page 205 of last year’s issue 
of Engl. St., nor for that matter the author of The Whicligig himself, — 
which seems a pity. An acquaintance with Schiicking’s theory that the literary 
historian should always have in mind not only the sociological background of 
the period but even more the artistic views and activities of its leading social 
groups, would have given to Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson a certain 
depth, a kind of third dimension, which it now lacks. The text runs to 268 
closely printed pages ; if the lucubrations of a few more criticasters had been 
available, they would no doubt have found a place in Bosker’s survey. But 
the author has found it necessary to exclude ‘philosophical writers on zsthetic 
theory like Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, Burke and others,’ which again 
seems a pity, especially perhaps in the case of Shaftesbury, whom. Irving 
Babbitt pronounces to be, most probably, more important as an initiator than 
even Rousseau was. ‘His influence ramifies out in every direction, notably 
into Germany.’ (‘Rousseau and Romanticism,’ 44, 45 ). Of course he could 
not, any more than Burke and the rest, be altogether excluded, and a certain 
number of pages duly contain references to his and their views and 
pronouncements, enough to set us wondering whether a thesis-writer of two 
hundred years hence, discussing twentieth century criticism in Holland, would 
be well-advised in bothering greatly about the critical or uncritical opinions 
of that host of obscure dabblers in literature who can do no creative work, 
and who, to make up for that, write psittacine reviews. 

Bosker falls into a common error by dwelling (in his preface) on the 
opposition between eighteenth-century rationalists and their splendidly spon- 
taneous predecessors, Surely the spontaneity of the Elizabethans had never 
held undisputed sway; side by side with it had grown and flourished something 
far different, viz. conceit-hunting. A poet cudgelling his brains for original 
fancies that shall prove his wit cannot be called spontaneous, and the 
lucubrations of Donne and his ‘metaphysical’ school killed spontaneity even 
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before the Age of Dryden resolutely set its face against ‘enthusiasm’. The 
‘mannerisms introduced by the French Pléiade’ (Bosker, p. 21) had nothing 
to do with spontaneity either. On the other hand le Pére Bouhours defines it 
very well, making his Eudoxe say, ‘quelque chose qui n'est point recherché, 
ni tiré de loin; que la nature du sujet présente et qui naist pour ainsi dire 
du sujet mesme. J’entends je ne scay quelle beauté simple sans fard et sans 
artifice....’ (La Maniére de bien penser, p. 219, quoted in Bosker’s note on 
page 22). Similarly Hobbes, whom Bosker falls foul of because of a statement 
of views advocating very moderate and defensible restraint 1), hit the nail 
on the head when requiring both judgment and fancy for all departments of 
poetry, which must ‘please for the extravagancy, but ought not to displease 
by indiscretion.’ (p. 29). The Romantics and Romanticists are Bosker’s angels, 
but it is possible to be too much on the side of the angels. (Here appears the 
cloven foot of a reviewer whose half-hearted romanticism might be condoned 
by Matthew Arnold, but hardly by Rousseau). 

Literary movements, as Professor Lowes remarks somewhere, have a 
disconcerting habit of complexity, and though it is in a sense true enough 
that the period discussed by Bosker was an ‘age of transition’, if we think 
of the immense difference between Spenser’s epic and the Elizabethan drama 
— both truly representative of their time, — or of Byron’s stout allegiance to 
Pope in the heyday of Romanticism and in spite of his own romantic practice, 
or of the fact that romantic Milton and neo-classic Dryden were contempo- 
raries, — or of the close kinship between Hutcheson’s views and — Edgar 
Poe’s, we can hardly admit that Johnson’s age was so very much more an 
age of transition than the previous or succeeding periods ; though it certainly 
is small matter for wonder that Bosker, with his self-imposed exclusions and 
inclusions, did not see his way towards making a smaller, though equally 
informative book. That Samuel Johnson should loom large in it was only 
natural, and the fifteen continuous pages B. devotes to him (together with 
numerous sporadic references) contain a pretty good rehabilitation of the 
Great Cham of Literature, many of whose strictures on Lycidas and other 
poems the present reviewer is ready to endorse. Did he condemn Milton's 
invocation of Arethuse and Mincius, because it was at variance with genuine 
passion? Did he blame Waller and Granville for borrowing sentiments and 
illustrations from classical mythology ? Did he hold that, tested by truth and 
nature, allusions to Jove and Olympus etc. were no more than absurdities ? 
Surely the ‘great lexicographer’ was right. But he was wrong in finding fault 
with Shakespeare’s defective scientific equipment. In matters outside his 
poetical province a poet need not be ahead of his age, and in passages like 


O! she that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kill’d the flock of all affections else 
That live in her; when liver, brain and heart, 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied...., 
(‘Twelfth Night,’ Act I Sc. I 32—37; my italics) 


where the word ‘liver’ affects a modern very queerly, Shakespeare only voiced 


1) ‘This is the earliest example of the distrust with which the imagination was generally 
treated during the latter half of the seventeenth century and the greater part of the next. 
It is one of the first intimations that the encroachment, of judgment on the domain of the 
imaginative faculty had begun. p. 29. 
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Polonius eben gesagt hat, er wolle das Wort nicht mehr verwenden. Lies: 
render me a fool mich zum Narren, zum Gespétt der Leute machen. — r wurde 
sehr oft als ¢ verlesen (Restoring Sh. § 148).’ The mistakes of r for t and t for 
r are not due to misreadings but to bad sorting of the types that are not 
greatly different: foul case! But K.’s reasoning I believe to be right. One 


has to read: 
Wronging it thus) you'l render me a foole. 


Wronging is Pope’s emendation. The Q has Wrong, the F Roaming, and the 
QS Tendring, which last word I had accepted. The corrector of the Fourth 
Folio anticipated K.’s render. 

At I, 4, 37 K. has: ‘of a doubt Lies: oft adaunts (siche NED s.v.) Vogl. 
H,C V, 7, 6 undoubted statt undaunted (Cambr. Ed.) Andere Verbesserungs- 
vorschlage sind in der Cambridge Ed. nachzusehen — 80 an Zahl!’ It is not 
at all probable that we should read undaubted at III H. 6. V, 7, 6; in fact, 
no editor has accepted this reading of Anonymous. But K.’s oft adaunt 
(adaunts is his miswriting, the added s also appeared in Restoring Sh.) 
deserves the most earnest consideration. Still, I prefer my own emendation 
offuscate with the accent on the first syllable as recorded in the NED for the 
older form obfuscate: to me my text seems to be better because it lacks the 
unpoetical oft and line A. & C. I, 4, 11 pleads for it. The ductus pleads in 
favour of Kellner’s reading, but see pp. 133/4 of my Hamlet. 

At I, 4, 46 K. writes: ‘burst ist schon deswegen unwahrscheinlich, weil das 
Wort gleich wieder Z. 48 erscheint. Lies: thirst “verschmachten”.’ K. is 
gloriously right ! But he does not explain the misprint; bur/t for thir/t cannot be 
a misreading, neither can it be a tautological printer's mistake because a 
compositor is not acquainted with words following two lines later on. And 
emendations of errata that cannot be explained remain more or less problematic. 
In this case, fortunately, the solution of the problem is not doubtful. The 
Hamlet QS (= quarto surreptitious of 1603) and the Q (= quarto of 1604) 
have diverse misprints in common, see p. 177 of my Hamlet; this proves that 
the Q is partly a zeprint of the QS. Now, already the QS has the tautology 
bur[t ... burjt, therefore, the reappearance of this error in the Q is simply 
another proof that the compositor of the Q consulted and made use of the QS 
when printing his text. The QS represents the play as it was acted, taken down 
from the players’ mouths, see my Hamlet pp. 1/72. Through that the tautology 
burft ... burft is explained as an actor's slip of the tongue! On pp. 10/1 of my 
book some more of these most important slips are brought forward. 

To conclude I should like to say: Kellner's method of amending was not 
sufficiently exact and scholarly, he often started from the second or third 
best text, he was not well-versed in prosody, he had not mastered the 
psychological theory of misprints, nor was he acquainted with the diverse kinds 
of alterations a play had to undergo for performance on the stage. His field of 
research was limited to the class of misreadings; in that field he scored some 
brilliant triumphs but his lack of self-control, clearly shown in his many 
wrong premisses and many highly improbable results, led to too many defeats. 
Yet, when everything by way of criticism has been said, Shakespeare students 
are in the wrong when they disdain to study the ideas of the restorer of 
perttaunt to Pertlot (LLL. V, 2, 67). 


The Hague. BLA. P. van Dam. 
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Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Miscellanist. By ARTHUR 
MELVILLE CLark. Oxford, Blackwell, 1931, pp. xii — 356, £ 1/1/— 
net. 


Heywood's is the life-story of a typical journeyman-playwright: beginning his 
career as one of the ‘mercenary soldiers’, one of the ‘Switzers to players’, he 
was fortunate enough to be spared the indignities attendant on the minor 
playwrights. His industry provided him with a competence, and his character 
protected him from the vagaries of fortune that afflicted his dramatic contem- 
poraries. Essentially middle-class both in origin and in sympathies, he struck 
the middle path with the sureness of instinct; a moralist, he was not devoid 
of a kind of short-sighted commonsense, which made him argue triumphantly: 
“Why doth the world yeeld choyce of honest pastimes, if not decently to use 
them ? Was not the Hare made to be hunted? the Stagge to be chaced ?”; a 
mild scoffer at the most obvious foibles of human nature, such as formed the 
stock-in-trade of comedy, he was as credulous as a child of the strange and 
wonderful, and wrote that monument of a ruined philosophy, The Hierarchy 
of the Blessed Angels, adorned with ‘theologicall, philosophicall, poetical, 
historicall, apothegmaticall, hierographicall and emblematicall observations.’ 
Allegory and symbolism attracted him: he translated some of Cats’ emblems 
without reprinting the fine engravings which made the text intelligible; he had 
also a superficial knowledge of shipping; in a word, he possessed the multi- 
farious culture which is proper to journalists: for he was essentially a journalist, 
deriving a snug income from a tireless output of pamphlets and tracts which 
kept him afloat in Puritanical times. Intensely loyal to King and Church, but 
with no love for courts and courtiers, he was too much of a moralist to object 
to puritan strictures on immorality and irreligion; an actor, a dramatist, even 
his Apology of the stage is to a great extent a puritan document. The account 
of Heywood’s career, interesting as it is as an illustration of certain solid 
bourgeois aspects of the golden age of English drama — to be taken as a 
sobering potion after Marcel Schwob’s imaginary life of Cyril Tourneur — 
provides rather dull reading: Mr. Clark’s painstaking exposition brightens up 
towards the end of page 206: “It is ... with profound thankfulness that we 
report the last fact of this long and uneventful history’’» — namely, the date 
of Heywood’s burial Heywood’s plays are rather professional than artistic; of 
all the dramatists Heywood was the most compliant with the public; with trades- 
manlike energy he tried all styles; but had enough directness and sincerity in 
him to be saved from adopting the clichés, mannerisms, and fustian of his day: 
his versification is one of the easiest and most pliable of the minor Elizabethans, 
his style generally fluent, idiomatic and manly, with an occasional dash of 
uncouth neologisms which betray the born journalist. In A Woman Killed with 
Kindness he achieved almost a perfect type of domestic drama (on pp. 227 ff. 
Mr. Clark gives a good survey of the plays of this class): that tragedy of a 
middle-class household seems to Mr. Clark to anticipate the bloodless tragedies 
of Ibsen, while, in another way, Heywood, in the opinion of the same critic, 
may be regarded as the forerunner of Richardson, the school of sensibility, 
and the comédie larmoyante of the eighteenth century. The chief part of 
Mr. Clark’s book concludes with a very apposite parallel with Dekker 
(“Perhaps we may call Heywood a middle-aged Dekker’), and a rather 
indiscriminate list of English authors in whose company both Heywood and 
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Dekker may be placed, namely such “‘lovable writers’ as Chaucer and 
Goldsmith, Lamb and Scott and Stevenson. 

Such a biography could be written only once for all, and Mr. Clark is to be 
thanked for sparing others such an ungrateful task: he has been able to throw 
light on many points, which would take too long only to enumerate. But, 
unable as we are to give here a summary of the many questions dealt with in 
this book, we must particularly call the attention of the readers to the appendixes, 
where the critic, with a sureness very rare in the tentative field of attribution of 
plays and portions of plays, seems to us to have shown convincingly that 
Appius and Virginia is Heywood’s with traces of a reviser who appears to 
have been Webster (contrary to F. L. Lucas in his edition of Webster's 
Complete Works); that also Dick of Devonshire and The Yorkshire Tragedy 
are to be ascribed to the same playwright; that Heywood revised The Jew of 
Malta, and had a hand in The Martyred Soldier (a play to be mainly ascribed 
to Henry Shirley). Among the many additions to the canon of non-dramatic 
works, we note: The Life and Death of Queen Elizabeth, Brightman’s 
Predictions, A Revelation of Mr. Brightman’s Revelation, and A Dialogue or 
Accidental Discourse. 


Firenze. Mario PRAz. 


Abraham Cowley, the Muse’s Hannibal. By ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT. 
Oxford University Press ; London, Milford, 1931, pp. xii — 367, ten 
plates, 12/6. 


Mr. Nethercot’s purpose is rather to give a detailed account of Cowley’s life 
than to discuss his poetry, which, thanks to Dr. Johnson’s famous Life, has 
been wrongly considered for a long time a typical illustration of the 
Metaphysical manner. Cowley's career is followed step by step from the day 
on which, through reading The Faerie Queene, he was made a poet ‘as 
immediately as a child is made an eunuch’, down to the time when the 
disappointed author, ‘Savoy-missing Cowley’, shifted his allegiance from the 
Muse to Flora, and found an enjoyment similar to that of verse-making, in 
the clipping or pleaching his hedges into pyramids, peacocks, or gryphons, 
in planting sun-dials of flowers opening at the different hours of the day. 
Although he lived in troubled times, and was himself a plaything of the ebb 
and tide of history, Cowley seems never to relinquish an idyllic world of his 
own, where the soul is ‘filled with bright and delightful ideas.’ The warlike 
epithet of ‘the Muse’s Hannibal’ sounds hardly appropriate to this voce 
bianca of English verse. Cowley can mimick the language of love and of 
Pindaric enthusiasm; but a curious quality of lack of life-experience hangs 
about his compositions: he is like a boy-actor, brilliantly delivering sentiments 
he knows by hearsay only. Perhaps he was born in the wrong place: had he 
lived in Italy towards the end of the century, he would have made a perfect 
literary abatino, possibly an ideal custode of the Arcadia Academy: in 
revolutionary England he was a secretary to Lord Jermyn, a secret agent of 
the Stuarts, an apostate to the Cromwellian government: such professions as 
seem ludicrously out of keeping with the man. Mr. Nethercot’s most valuable 
contribution lies in the light he throws on the mystery of Cowley’s return to 
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England from his French exile in the summer of 1654 (not in 1656,-as thie 
prevailing tradition has it), on his activities as a singularly inefficient spy, 
suspected by his employers as well as by the Cromwellians, on his ‘recantation , 
on his disfavour under Charles II, who could never forget the existence of the 
Pindaric ode on Brutus the regicide. 

Pending the publication of Prof. J. Loiseau’s study of Cowley, it would be 
out of place to discuss Cowley’s poetry in connexion with Mr. Nethercot’s 
exhaustive biography. But the final chapter of this latter, ‘The last of the 
Metaphysical race’ goes a long way toward clearing the misunderstanding 
which caused Cowley to be looked upon as the most representative meta- 
physical poet. As Mr. G. Williamson writes in his Donne Tradition, ‘‘the 
intensity of Donne is passing away in Cowley, and the long struggle between 
reason and imagination is coming to a close in the victory of reason and good 
sense. The general sensibility of the age has come to be represented more by 
Mr. Hobbes and the Royal Society than by Dr. Donne and religious struggle. 
Cowley, who was outside of the older sensibility in his political life, was 
likewise out of it in his poetical life, hence his wit, though attracted to the Donne 
tradition, never reflects the passionate, intellectual, and mystical conception of 
life and love and Death which Donne and his disciples held. But the cool 
dry intelligence of Cowley appealed to the new sensibility and prepared the 
way for the greater genius of Dryden.” 

A close study of Cowley’s works, as I was saying, was beyond the scope 
of a biography; still, Mr. Nethercot should not have ignored Cowley’s 
indebtedness to Tasso in his Davideis. He maintains (p. 33) that ‘‘there is no 
definite evidence of Cowley’s knowledge of Italian.” Prof. Loiseau’s forth- 
coming volume will probably give us an opportunity for reconsidering this point. 


Firenze. Mario Praz. 


L’Angleterre et la littérature anglaise dans les trois plus anciens 
périodiques frangais de Hollande de 1684 a 1709. Par H. J. REESINK. 
Paris, Champion. 1931. pp. viii, 433; 4 plates. 


The study of the origins of the French eighteenth century Anglomania has 
been diligently pursued in recent years, and the vast work of M. Ascoli is only 
the greatest of a number of studies. Work on Anglo-French literary relations, 
early and late, has been performed mainly through doctoral dissertations, and 
Mile Reesink’s book itself was, we understand, first presented for a doctorate 
at Amsterdam. It is a good specimen of the detailed investigation which must 
precede a true and satisfactory explanation of the ‘mania’, and students have 
awaited with interest the publication of this work since M. Ascoli quoted from 
the manuscript of it in his latest volumes on Great Britain. It will be found 
to contain more valuable material than most works of its kind: much valuable 
Dutch ms. and printed literature is quoted. 

One of the most fruitful fields for research in this subject is the part played 
by the French Protestant refugees, principally in Holland and England, and 
Mile Reesink deals with one aspect of their work — their part in journalism. 
Their importance in this respect was early recognised by Texte, but the 
authoress has given us satisfactory proofs by tabulating and annotating the 
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English content of the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres (15 vols., mars 
1684-février 1687 & mars 1687-avril 1689, the items in the latter of these two 
sections Mlle Reesink distinguishes by asterisks, as not under Bayle’s editor- 
ship), the Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique (janvier 1686-décembre 1693, 
by Le Clerc), and the Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans (septembre 1687- 
juin 1709, by H. Basnage de Beauval). 

The authoress provides in her early chapters a summary of the contents of 
M. Ascoli’s volumes, but the most valuable part of her analysis is the 
prominence given to the Dutch position, especially the literary and economic 
position, as intermediary, of Holland. She then considers the conjuncture of 
circumstances which ensured the success of these journals: ‘“Trois facteurs ont 
contribué largement 4 assurer le succés prompt et durable de ces journaux: 
la langue francaise comme véhicule, la Hollande comme lieu de publication, 
les réfugiés comme rédacteurs” (p. 61). Useful arguments are provided to 
prove the popularity and enduring quality of the journals (pp. 67, 80-1); the 
theory and practice of reviewing are studied; there is a chapter on translating 
and translators; and the final chapter consists of a general summary of the 
contents of the various sections into which the authoress has classified the 
books reviewed. More than half the book is occupied by a systematic and 
numbered bibliography of the English items in the journals. 

The parts of Mile Reesink’s book most valuable to general students of 
Anglo-French literary relations will be the ‘Conclusion’ given in five splendid 
pages, and the statistics in chapter four (p. 88). This study will undoubtedly 
help to rescue Le Clerc from the obscurity in which he has lain so long, and 
place him in his rightful position as one of the most important early 
Anglomaniacs; not only because of his knowledge of English and his exactitude 
(p. 127), but on account of the large proportion of English work reviewed in 
his journal (22 per cent. of his total matter). Bayle’s position as initiator 
is known and appreciated, and it is interesting to see how long journalists 
entertained his theory of reviewing (e.g. Bibliothéque britannique, t. I, 
‘Avertissement’ 1733) however much their practice differed. Basnage saw the 
appeal of belles-lettres, and his work extends over a far larger period, 23 years. 
But neither Bayle nor Basnage knew English and their English matter is in 
smaller proportion (about 9 per cent. each). 

The typography is pleasant and we are glad of the relief afforded by four 
plates; but there are numerous misprints irritating to English eyes. We note 
the following addenda and corrigenda : 

p. 26 & p. 272, Sint should be Saint. 

_ p. 41 & Index, Bauduin should be Baudoin or Baudouin. 

p. 46,  Bibliothéque angloise, 1617-1627, should be 1717-1728 (see 
by 408), and Michel de la Roche not D. Larroque was its first 
editor. 

p. 92, note 3. The unidentified volume concerning the Ear] of Essex 
is probably: 1. Recherche & decouverte [&c.], anonymous, no 
place, 1684, 12mo; 2. Memoire pour servir a l'histoire d’Angle- 
ter [&c.], anonymous, Londres, Cadman, 1685. These two 
volumes differ only in their title-pages and format; I have 
compared their texts and they are identical, and the original is, 
I think, a pamphlet by Robert Ferguson ‘the plotter’ written in 
Holland (D.N.B., XVIII, 351-2). Sir Roger Lestrange, menti- 
oned in the quotation, was a sworn enemy of Ferguson’s. 
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p. 103, It is a serious error to quote E, Edwards as a seventeenth 
century author; the Memoirs of libraries was first published in 
1859, and that is why it could not be found in early catalogues. 

111, In the statement about Muralt, the note on page one should 


p. 
be remembered. 

p. 129, G. Beatus is G. Bate (H. & L. 2nd edition, I, 389). 

p. 131, Le pour et le contre is correctly Le pour et contre. 

p. 141, Dr. T. Brown is Sir Thomas Browne. His son Edward is 
referred to throughout as Brown. 

p. 145, note 5. Mlle Reesink confuses Clarendon with Chamberlayne. 
The first edition of the History is dated 1702, and the first 
edition of the Anglie Notitia not 1668 but 1669 (see p. 191 
and no. 661). 

p. 149 and 409, Mr. F. Mott is an error for Mr. F. M. Harrison. 

p. 153 and 157, The Midsummer Night's Dream is a title in three 
words. 

p. 176, note 2, Many additions must be made if this note is to be 
complete. 

p. 190, ROBINSON,TRANCREDE is strictly Sir Tancrede Robinson. 

p. 202, ANDREWS is strictly Andrewes. 

p. 208, no. 244, Hydriotaphia is the sub-title. 

p. 230, no. 378, John Lightfoot 7 

p. 297, no. 829, Baxter was never a bishop. 

p. 337, no. 1083, Nor had Tindal ever the title Sir. 

p. 366, no. 1280, The University of Leeds possesses a translation of 
the Dendrologia of 1648, which is described on the titlepage as 
a second edition; the translator is Nic. de St. Sernin. The edition 
is not in the Bibliothéque Nationale. But pasted on to this title- 
page when we obtained the copy was a second title-page with the 
imprint: Paris, Courbé, 1641. 

p. 407, Allibone is a nineteenth century work, and is not dated 1659-71, 

p. 407, Gushing should be Cushing. 

p. 418, Index, Baxter, 179 should be 178. 

p. 420, Hyde, the dates should read 1609-1674. 


There is a strange inconsistency in the use of English titles of nobility 
throughout. 


University Library, Leeds. F, BECKWITH. 


Richardson Réhabilité. 


Samuel Richardson 1689-1761 Imprimeur de Londres Auteur de 
Pamela, Clarisse et Grandison. By Paut DotTTin. xx + 521 pp. 
Perrin. Paris, 1931. Pr. 45 fr. 


The interest of French scholars in English literature which in days long 
gone by had its most eminent representatives in M. Taine and M. Jusserand 
and which more recently, no doubt under the quickening influence of the war, 
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has produced Saurat’s studies of Milton and Blake and Feuillerat’s edition of 
Sidney, to mention only the first that come to mind, is illustrated once more 
by this able biography of Richardson. But M. Dottin is no newcomer. 
Eight years ago he published a notable work on Defoe, the first English 
novelist.1 Now we have a life of the second. 

One is thankful for the book’s unconventionality, the author’s independence 
of hard-baked desiccated ways. His method is that of imaginative recon~ 
struction, that is to say, on the basis of documents “pour la plupart inédits 
he has tried to reconstruct all Richardson saw, thought, felt, said, or heard. 
By sympathetic and humorous insight, he has given us the most human and 
living picture of the novelist we possess. He has apparently based his study 
on a mass of hitherto inaccessible correspondence, unpublished in either Mrs. 
Barbauld’s six volumes of letters (1804) or Miss Thomson's life (1900). He 
does not say what the documents are or where they are. Perhaps he has 
reserved that for the forthcoming promised volume on the novels. The present 
book is chiefly concerned with the man. 

The form too is fresh. Cannot we be artistic and volatile as well as accurate ? 
“Foin de ces précisions de libraire et de biographe !"" The book begins with a 
mystery and ends with a phantom — which, everyone will agree, are not hack- 
neyed traits of the traditional biography. The mystery is the discrepancy between 
the genius of Richardson and the portrait which is the frontispiece of the book, 
Highmore’s well-known portrait in the National Portrait Gallery, “une grosse 
face de pleine lune, rose comme du porc frais — des petits yeux bleus qui 
proclament: ‘Mais oui, c’est bien moi! je comprends que vous étes ébloui par la 
vue d'un homme aussi illustre!’’” How did this self-important little printer come 
to write Clarissa? But the discrepancy is not that so commonplace-looking a man 
should be a writer of sentimental novels as Dottin appears to suggest (viii). 
The most commonplace people are notoriously the most sentimental — and 
moral. The real mystery is that he should have been able to write at all, and 
write so well. Incidentally I may draw attention to the portrait of Richardson 
in the Pumproom at Bath which suggests a more genial and imaginative 
personage. It is possible that Highmore’s brush did not do Richardson 
entire justice. 

Nevertheless there is a mystery and it is the purpose of this book to lift the 
veil. “Réhabilitons Richardson,” cries M. Dottin. W. L. Phelps remarks in his 
introduction to Clarissa Harlowe ‘‘the curious fact that Frenchmen — the exact 
opposite of Richardson in the respective emphasis they place on Art and 
Morality — should have been even more profoundly influenced by the 
puritanical printer that the men and women of his own nation.” 2 Here we 
have another Frenchman — making a gallant effort to restore him to favour. 
Richardson is insupportably moral ? But — “en cela il est bien anglais.” Female 
virtue does not interest you? “Alors pourquoi parlez vous sans cesse de 
féminisme, de suffragettes ?” (But do we?) He is too analytic? “Vraiment ? 
Alors pourquoi lire Proust le subtil ? Pourquoi préner Joyce le complexe ? N’est- 
il donc pas fashionable de s’extasier devant les subtilités de Stendhal ?” We 
admit Joyce and Proust but deny Stendhal. We tolerate the analytic subtlety 
of Proust and Joyce because it is not combined with Richardson’s other 
characteristics — sentimentality, morality, want of humour, archaism. He 


1 Daniel De Foe et ses romans. 3 vols. Paris, les P Uni: 
2 Heineman edition 1902, p. XIV. ris, les Presses versitaires, 1924, 
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dates and therefore is out of date. As to abridging Richardson's prolixity, 
“Tidée est bouffonne’’, cries Dottin in high spirits. “Voici pour vous un résumé 
en style ultra-moderne des trois romans de Richardson.” Follow burlesques 
in three different methods — Pamela in five epistles three lines long, 
Clarissa in five monologues, Grandison as Greek drama with chorus singing 
“O homme courageux! etc.’ and finally a summary of the arguments for 
and against Richardson to the tune of “Who killed Cock Robin?” “Qui a 
tué Pichardson ? Moi, dit Fielding, avec mes parodies, j'ai tué Richardson.” 

One sees M. Dottin is not afraid of applying the acid test of irony to the 
subject of his admiration. Even to him however, Richardson does not stand 
the test well. M. Dottin makes the impression ‘of sitting uneasily between two 
stools, between enthusiasm and ridicule, and of constantly tending to slide off 
into ridicule. The headings of chapters poke fun at “La Virginité de Pamela 
Andrews”, “la Virginité de Miss Clarisse Harlowe”’, ‘‘la Virginité de Sir 
Charles Grandison’’. He concludes his abstract of Pamela thus: “Ma par un 
louable sentiment de prudence M. B... rédige son testament: ainsi l'avenir 
de Pamela sera toujours assuré.’ 


Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia ! 
Ici s'arréte l'histoire de Pamela! 


“Méditez, 6 lecteurs et vous surtout, lectrices, sur les multiples enseignements 
qu'elle vous donne. Voyez combien odieux est le libertinage. O jeunes vierges, 
n’accordez jamais la derniére faveur 4 ceux qui vous jurent un éternel amour, 
mais différent leurs promesses de mariage. — Imitez la triomphante Pamela.” 
His abstract of Sir Charles Grandisor is preluded by the following outburst 
of gaiety: ‘“Mais halte-la! Vibrez, harpes, et jouez, épinettes. Que le lecteur 
se prépare a chanter hosanna! Car Sir Charles va paraitre dans toute sa 
splendeur!"’ It ends on the note of opéra bouffe: “LUI, l'inimitable, 
l'inégalable, le non pareil, l’unique, le chef-d’oeuvre humain, SIR CHARLES 
GRANDISON! écoutez le choeur de louanges qui s’éléve de toutes parts ; 
et, vous aussi, chantez: 
Dieu sauve notre gracieux chevalier, 


Dieu sauve notre noble chevalier, 
Dieu sauve Grandison !’ 


Clarissa Harlowe alone does not rouse his risible faculties. 

But if he fails to rehabilitate the novelist, he succeeds better with the man. 
By bovrilising Richardson’s immense correspondence, M. Dottin gives us a 
vivid impression of the industrious, upright, kindhearted, vain, shy little 
printer in his family and surrounded by his “daughters”, or “serail richards- 
onien” as M. Dottin prefers to call them, Lady Bradlaigh and the other 
adorers. And his friends were not only women. They included Dr. Johnson, 
Colley Cibber, and Dr. Young; Johnson, who was jealous of Richardson's 
popularity but too loyal to show it; irrepressible ola Cibber who advised 
Richardson to give Sir Charles Grandison a mistress, and who burst into 
shrieks of laughter when Richardson, suffocated with indignation, protested 
that his hero should come to marriage pure. “‘Un puceau, ha! ha! ha!’ et 
Richardson perdit contenance’” (326). 

By far the most valuable contribution of the book is the prominence it 
gives to the element of collaboration “au sens ou Richardson entendait le mot: 
collaboration, c’est-a-dire humbles conseils, objections facilement réfutables, 
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indications d’améliorations de détail, et surtout louanges enthousiastes” (258). 
Clarissa Harlowe received some external touches from these “judicious 
friends”. Grandison owed its essential machinery to their advice. During the 
five years required for the creation of the complete gentleman, Richardson sent 
his MS. to friends, mostly female, he read the novel bit by bit as it was finished 
to a select circle at his house, he obtained descriptions of the aristocratic 
manners he himself was ignorant of, one lady friend, “toute rougissante,” 
described her ideal man for his benefit, Signor Baretti supplied details of Italian 
life and manners for the Clementina episode, the enthusiasm of a Cambridge 
student for Clementina, who was originally intended to be subordinate, 
determined him to make her a principal character, Dr. Young solved for him 
the difficulty of Grandison’s duel. Grandison “fut ainsi composée bribes par 
bribes, a la suite d’interminables débats’ (342). At the same time Richardson 
showed great strength of will and good judgment in selecting and rejecting 
advice. He persisted in killing Clarissa in opposition to the almost hysterical 
protests of his dearest friends and he showed fine taste in leaving the fate 
of Clementina vague against the desire of his advisers, who begged for an 
eighth volume to decide it ! 

I have said that the book is chiefly concerned with the maa. It would be 
wrong, however, to conclude that it is not also largely concerned with his 
writings. On the contrary it contains valuable summaries of inaccessible books 
such as the imitations of Pamela, the Anti-Pamelas, and above all of the 
predecessor of Joseph Andrews, the burlesque Shamela, which M. Dottin, 
like Miss Thomson, assumes to be also Fielding’s (131-139). His lively 
rendering reproduces its shameless fun and enables us to understand 
Richardson's hatred of Fielding. Finally M. Dottin abstracts the three novels 
themselves — idée bouffonne! — and perhaps his reduction of novels of 
800,000 words to forty-six very readable pages is one of the most valuable 
services he has done us. 


Groningen. J. A. FALconer. 


Tennyson in France, By Maryoriz Bowben. Publications of the 
University of Manchester, No. 203. Manchester, University Press, 
1930. 166 p. 8s. 6d. 


L’ouvrage de Mlle Bowden qu’on nous demande d’annoncer constitue sa 
thése pour le doctorat-és-lettres, travail soigneusement fait avec une grande 
finesse d’esprit. L’auteur s'est proposé de suivre la courbe, qui n'est pas 
réguliére, du succés de celui qu'elle nomme elle-méme “the most English of 
poets” (p. 5) ainsi que son réle dans la fagon dont les Frangais concoivent 
la poésie anglaise d’aprés ce grand Victorien. A cet effet elle a successivement 
analysé les articles consacrés 4 cette ceuvre a partir de 1833, de méme que les 
tentatives de traductions faites 4 diverses dates et dont la plupart ne sont pas 
heureuses parce qu'il est presque impossible de rendre la musicalité de cette 
poésie tout intérieure ou évocative. Dans la critique, on rencontre les noms de 
d’Haussez, de Forgues qui écrivit sous le pseudonyme de “Old Nick’, le 
curieux homme 4 qui nous devons un des meilleurs articles sur Stendhal, ainsi 
que ceux de plus grands: Taine, Montégut, Scherer, plus tard Edouard Rod et 
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M. Paul Bourget. On est un peu étonné de ne pas rencontrer parmi les critiques 
gui consacrent un article a T., le nom de Sainte-Beuve dont une partie de la 
poésie intimiste de Joseph Delorme et des Consolations a tant de rapports avec 
celle de T. I] semble que sa connaissance assez profonde de la poésie anglaise 
contemporaine soit allée aux Lakistes seuls. Je ne connais qu'un seul passage 
dans un article de 1863 sur Octave Feuillet (Nouveaux Lundis V, p. 31) ot 
il nomme T. en le rapprochant de Spenser dans la phrase suivante: “‘Seraitece 
un poéme qu'il (Feuillet) a voulu faire, une ceuvre d'imagination, de mélodie, 
de description, de peinture harmonieuse, de féerie 4 demi chrétienne, un chant 
imité de Spenser ou de Tennyson ?’’ Si quelques Romantiques de la deuxiéme 
et de la troisiéme générations le connaissent, André Theuriet, Joseph Autran, 
Victor de Laprade, Xavier Marmier, le grand succés vient pour lui grace a 
Baudelaire et 4 ceux qui le suivent: Verlaine dont les souvenirs de Lucien 
Létinois correspondent 4 1|'In Memoriam de Tennyson, Mallarmé, Henri de 
Régnier, Stuart Merrill, Vielé-Griffin, A. F. Hérold et Louis le Cardonnel. 
Cela ne nous étonne nullement, car 4 cette époque il existe entre la France et 
l’Angleterre un parallélisme de tendances esthétiques qui fait qu'un Whistler, 
un Oscar Wilde, un Aubrey Beardsley, un peu plus tard Arthur Symons 
entretiennent les rapports les plus intimes avec ceux qui saluent en Verlaine et 
en Mallarmé leurs maitres de poésie et d’esthétique. Il y a la un élément de 
“fin de siécle’”’ plus ou moins décadente qui est extrémement curieuse et sur 
laquelle l’auteur nous donne des rapprochements intéressants. 

Un chapitre important, intitulé “Review and Readjustment” permet de 
constater la révision des valeurs au moment de la mort de T. (1892). 

Quelle a été l'influence de cette poésie si élevée, si caractéristiquement 
anglaise, sur la poésie francaise? Son ceuvre est-elle entrée vraiment dans 
le patrimoine francais ? Pour la premiére question, nous avons constaté que T. 
a été connu, admiré, reproduit par les symbolistes et qu’ils ont pour ainsi dire 
effacé la mauvaise impression que son ceuvre si mal traduite, si insuffisamment 
adaptée a di produire en France. 

Pour la seconde question l’auteur répond par un non énergique. Si Enoch 
Arden fut traduit huit fois et se trouva étre par 1a l’ceuvre la plus connue de 
T., si les traductions de quelques Jdylls of the King furent vendues assez bien, 
on peut dire que. de nos jours, les traces de l’ceuvre de T. sont extrémement 
rares ou nulles. 

Un excellent livre, fait avec méthode et qui épuise le sujet. 


Amsterdam, K. R. GAacras. 
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pp. 367-585. Volume IV., 368 pp. New York: Columbia University Press. London: Milford 
£ 28 n. set of eighteen volumes. 


Unpublished Early Poems. By ALFRED TENNYSON. Edited by CHARLES TENNYSON. 
his Grandson. 10'/, < 61/,, xvi. + 84 pp. Macmillan. 10 s. 6 d. n. 


New English Poems. A Miscellany of Contemporary Verse never before Published. 
The Collection made by LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 7'/; 5, 352 pp. Gollancz. 6 s. n. 


Humorous Verse. An Anthology chosen by E. V. KNOX. 7 X 4'/;, xix. + 268 pp. 
(Phoenix Library.) Chatto and Windus. 3 s. 6 d. n. 


The Grumbler. An adaptation. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With an introduction and notes 
by ALICE I. PERRY Woop. 9!/, X 6!/s, xxii. + 33 pp. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press. London: Milford. 8 s. n. 
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Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 2 s. 6 d. n. 
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[A review will appear.] 
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The Comedy of Manners. From Sheridan to Maugham. By NEWELL W. SAWYER. 


8, & 57s, vii. 275 pp. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
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Die Vorgeschichte des historischen Romans in der modernen englischen Literatur. Von 
G. Buck. 115 pp. (Britannica, herausg. von E. Wolff, 2.) Hamburg, Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter & Co., 1931.) RM. 7.—. [A review will appear] 


Englische Wege zu Kant. Von ELSE WENTSCHER. (Hefte zur Englandkunde, 4.) Pp. 86. 
Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1931. R.M. 3.—. 
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The Letters of Robert Burns. Edited from the Original Manuscripts. By J. DE LANCEY 
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Tongue and Lectures on English Philosophy. 293 pp. Vol. XII. — The Plain Speaker, 
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Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism. Edited by THOMAS MIDDLETON Raysor. In two 
volumes. 9 X 6. Vol. I., Ixi. ++ 256 pp. Vol. II., 375 pp. Constable. 42 s. n. 

The Elian Miscellany. A Charles Lamb Anthology. Compiled and Edited by 8. M. 
RICH. 9 X 6, 363 pp. Herbert Joseph. 12 s. 6 d. n. 

Seven Letters from Charles Lamb to Charles Ryle of the East India House, 1828-1832. 
10'/,; X 8, vi. + 7 pp. +4 plates. Oxford : University Press. London : Milford. 10s. 6d. n. 

Contemporary Comments. Writers of the Early Nineteenth Century as they appeared to 
each other. By E. H. LACON WATSON. With Eight Illustrations after the Contemporary 
Drawings by DANIEL MACLISE. 9 X 5%/,, 356 pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s. n. 

Hartley Coleridge. Poet’s Son and Poet. By HERBERT HARTMAN. 9 X 5%/,, ix. + 205 
pp. Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 15s. n. 

Letters of Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Edited by CHARLES 
C. OSBORNE. With a Biographical Introduction. 81/, < 5%/,, xii. + 205 pp. John Murray. 
f28. 6 d., Hi: 

A Consideration of Thackeray. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 7°/, X 5!/,, 273 pp. Oxford: 
University Press. London: Milford. 7 s. 6 d. n. 

A Concordance to the Devil and the Lady. By ALFRED TENNYSON. Edited by CHARLES 
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the late Lord Tennyson,” by ARTHUR E. BAKER. 8'/, X 7, viii. -+- 247 pp. Golden Vista 
Press. 17 s. 6 d. n. 

Emerson To-Day. The Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation Lectures, Princeton University, 
1931. By BLiss PERRY. 8'/, X 51/;, vii. + 141 pp. Princeton: University Press. London: 
Milford. 9 s. n. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. By SIDNEY DaRk. 9 X 6, vii. + 310 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. The Frail Warrior. By JEAN MARIE CARRE. Translated from 
the French by ELEANOR HARD. 8°/, X 5°/,, xii. J 297. Noel Douglas. 10 s. 6 d. n. 

Swinburne. A Nineteenth-Century Hellene. With some Reflections on the Hellenism 
of Modern Poets. By WILLIAM R. RUTLAND. 9'/, X 61/3, viii. +.410 pp. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 21 s. n. 

Swinburne. By SAMUEL C. CHEW. 9 X 6, viii. + 335 pp. John Murray. 15 s. n. 

Le mouvement esthétique et “décadent” en Angleterre (1873—1900). Par A. J. FARMER. 
ix. + 413 pp. (Bibliothéque de 1a Revue de Littérature Comparée, 75.) Paris, Champion, 
1931. 50 fr. [See Review Dec. 1931.] ae 

Walter Pater’s Beziehungen zur franzdsischen Literatur und Kultur. Von A. BEYER. 
x. + 116 pp. (Studien zur englischen Philologie, herausg. von Morsbach und Hecht, 
LXXIll.) Halle, Niemeyer, 1931. R.M. 4.50. [A review will ap pear.] 

The Murder of Edgar Allan Poe. By J. A. T. LLoyb. 9"/; X 6, 288 pp. Stanley Paul. 
8 s. n. 

Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature. A Study. By DANIEL CORKERY. 83/, X 53/,, ix. + 
247 pp. Longmans. 7 s. 6 d. n. 

Folkways in Thomas Hardy. By RUTH A. FIROR. 9'/, X 6'/,, 357 pp. Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press; London: Milford. 12 s. 6 d. n. 

Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw. A Correspondence. Edited by CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
10, X 6%/,, xl. + 370 pp. New York; Fountain Press. London: Constable. 105 5s. n. 
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Frank Harris on Bernard Shaw. An Unauthorized Biography based on First-hand 
Information, with a Postcript by MR. SHAW. 8°/, X 5%/,, 408 pp. Gollancz. 8 s. 6 d. n. 


Striking Figures among Modern English Dramatists. With an Introductory Essay on 
Maeterlinck. By M. ELLEHAUGE. 151 pp. Copenhagen, Levin & Munksgaard. Dan. Cr. 5.50. 


The Position of Bernard Shaw in European Drama and Philosophy. By M. ELLEHAUGE. 
16 ++ 390. pp. Copenhagen, Levin & Munksgaard. Dan. Cr. 15.—. 


Dorothy M. Richardson. By JoHN CowPER Powys. 7°/, X 4°/,; 48 pp. Joiner and 
Steele. 3 s. 6 d. n. 


Joel Chandler Harris. Editor and Essayist. Miscellaneous Literary, Political, and Social 
Writings. Edited by JULIA COLLIER HARRIS. 91/, X 6'/,, xiv. -- 429 pp. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. London: Milford. 21 s. n. 


Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by MABEL LooMIS TODD. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 9 < 6, xxxi. + 457 pp. Harper. 15 s. n. 


LANGUAGE. 


Gotisch Handboek door A. G. VAN HAMEL. Tweede druk. XIX + 283 pp. Haarlem, 
Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1931. Geb. fl. 9.—. 


Angelsaksisch Handboek door R. GIRVAN. In het Nederlandsch bewerkt door E. L. 
Deuschle. (Oudgermaansche Handboeken onder redactie van J. van Dam e.a. 4e deel.) 
XVI + 409 pp. Haarlem, Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1931. Fl. 11.—. 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. By J. R. CLARK HALL. 3rd edition, revised and 
enlarged. XVI + 438 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1931. 30/—. 


Die Ausdriicke fur ,Arbeit” und ,Beruf” im Altenglischen. Von A. Szocs. XV + 143 
pp. Heidelberg, Winter, 1931. RM. 7.—. [See Review.] 


The Temporal Subjunctive in Old English. By MORGAN CALLAWAY, JR. 9/4 X 63/,, 
xvi. + 222 pp. Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press. 


The Old English Alliterative Measure. By S. O. ANDREW. 82 pp. Croydon, Grubb, 
1931. 5/— net. [A review will appear.] 


The Proverbs of Alfred. Studied in the light of the recently discovered Maidstone 
Manuscript. By HELEN PENNOCK SOUTH. 9!/, X 6, viii.-+ 168 pp. New York: University 
Press. [A review will appear.] 


A Book of London English, 1384—1425. Edited by R. W. CHAMBERS and MARJORIE 
DAUNT. With an Appendix on English Documents in the Record Office by M. M. WEALE. 
7T/, > 5, 395 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 15s. n. [A review 
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A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. From the Twelfth Century to the End of 
the Seventeenth. By SIR WILLIAM A. GRaiGig. Part. I., A.-Assemble. 12!/, X 91/,, xi. + 
120 pp. Chicago: University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 21 s. n. 
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Dialect Maps, (3) A Key to Pronunciation, (4) Further Explanatory Matter; B. The 


Vocabulary from A-AGGLE. lii. + 28 pp. (Training Centre, St. Andrew-street, Aberdeen). 
Subscription £ 15. 


A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. By CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE. Edited 
with a Biographical and Critical Sketch and an Extensive Commentary by ERIC PARTRIDGE. 
10 X 6'/s, xi. + 396 pp. Scholartis Press. Issued for Private Subscribers. 32 s. n. 


Transactions of the Yorkshire Dialect Society. Vol V., Part XXXII. 8°/, X 5°/s. 38 pp. 
For the Society. T. A. J. Waddington, Mansfield-street, York. 


A Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect and of Provincialisms used in the Island, 
to which is appended The Christmas Boys’ Play, an Isle of Wight “Hooam Harvest,” 
and Songs sung by the Peasantry, forming a Treasury of Insular Manners and Customs 
of a Hundred Years Ago. By W. H. LONG. Second Edition-Corrected and Enlarged. 
10'/; X 6'/s, xvi. + 168 pp. Portsmouth: W.H. Barrell. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 10s. n. 
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The Greek Element in English Words. By JOHN C. Smock. Edited by PERCY. W;LONG. 
11°/, X 9, xiv. + 267 + 356 pp. Macmillan and Co. 63 s. n. 


A Handbook of Present-Day English. Part Il. English Accidence and Syntax. By B 
KRUISINGA. Fifth Edition. 1: XXIX + 506 pp. 2: XIII + 479 pp. Groningen, Noordhoff, 
1931. Cloth, Fl. 6.50 each. 


Englandertum und Englische Sprache. Von PH. ARONSTEIN. (Hefte zur Englandkunde, 6.) 
Pp. 68. Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1931. R.M. 2.50. 


A Glossary of Americanisms. Compiled by H. MUTSCHMANN. 9!/, X 65/4, 72 pp. 
Author (Teichstrasse 14, Tartu-Dorpat, Estonia.) 2 s. 2 d. n. 


Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century. Methods and Results. By HOLGER PEDERSEN. 
Authorized Translation from the Danish by JOHN WEBSTER SPARGO. 9!/, X 6/3, x. + 360 
pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Milford. 21 s. n. 


Totality. By E. SAPIR. 28 pp. Language Monographs published by the Linguistic 
Society of America. Number vi. Sept. 1930. 


Verbs of Motion in their semantic divergence. By K. H. COLLITZ. 112 pp. Language 
Monographs published by the Linguistic Society of America. Number viii. March 1931. 


Meaning and Change of Meaning. With special reference to the English language, By 
G. STERN. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift xxxviii, 1932:1.) xiii + 456 pp. Géteborg, 
Wettergren & Kerber. 1931. 15 kronor. [A review will appear.] 


Songs and Slang of the British Soldier, 1914-1918. Edited by JOHN BROPHY and ERIC 
PARTRIDGE. (Third Edition, Carefully Revised and very much Enlarged.) 8°/,  5%/,, 
vii. + 383 pp. Scholartis Press. 9 s. n. 


Slang, Phrase and Idiom in Colloquial English and their Use. By THOMAS R. G. 
LYELL. 6°/, X 3%/,, xxx. + 764 + 54 pp. Kanda, Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press. $ 2.80. 
A dictionary of colloquialisms, by the Lecturer in English, Waseda University, and the 

Tokyo Foreign Language School, who adds a useful introduction of thirty pages. 

A Thousand and two notes on “A New English Dictionary.” By GEORGE G. LOANE. 
81/, X 5'/,, pp. 38-199. (Reprinted from the Philological Society’s Transactions, 1925-30.) 
Philological Society. 
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Medieval England, 1066-1485. By F. M. PowWICKE. 6%/, X 4'/;, 256 pp. (Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge.) Thornton Butterworth. 2 s. 6 d. n. 


London im Mittelalter. Von K. KNOLL. vi. + 219 pp. (Wiener Beitrage zur englischen 
Philologie, herausg. von Karl Luick. Lvi. Band) Wien, Braumiiller, 1931. R.M. 7.50. 
[A review will appear] 
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Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 12 s. 6 d. n. 


A Second Elizabethan Journal. Being a Record of those Things most talked of during 
the Years 1595-1598. By G. B. HARRISON. 9 X 5%/,. xii. + 401 pp. Constable. 24 s. n. 


Studies in English Puritanism from the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1688. By 
C. E. WHITING. 8°/, X 51/,, 584 pp. S.P.C.K. 21 s. n. 


The King of the Beggars: Bampflyde-Moore Carew. Edited by C. H. WILKINSON. 9 X 6, 
xxiv. + 307 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Milford. 15 s. 6 d. n. 


England’s Crisis. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. Translated from the French by H. H. HEMMING 
and Doris HEMMING. 8'/, < 5%/,. 256 pp. Jonathan Cape. 10 s. 6 d. n. 


The English: Are They Human? By Dr. G. J. RENIER. Illustrated by MENDOZA.: 
7 /, X 5, 288 pp. Williams and Norgate. 7 s. 6 d. n. [See review, Dec. 1931,] 


The Growth of the American Republic. By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON and HENRY STEELE 
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The American Leviathan. The Republic in the Machine Age. By CHARLES A. BEARD 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Under the Auspices of the American Council of 
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Handbuch der Amerikakunde. Mit Beitragen von W. FISCHER, A. HAUSHOFER, E. HYLLA, 
H. Levy, L. MULLER, H. MUTSCHMANN, J. RICHTER und M. ScHOocH. (Handbiicher der 
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Baumann, George Eliot itber Heinrich Heine. — Id. LV, 3. 1931. P. Meissner, 
Die rationalistische Grundlage der englischen Kultur des 17 Jahrhunderts. — F. T.Wood, 
The beginnings and significance of Sentimental Comedy. —Id. LV, 4. 1931.Fr. Klaeber, 
Zur altsichsischen und altenglischen (jiingeren) Genesis. — W. Krogmann, Ae. 
geneord. — H. Ch. Matthes, Das Orrmulum und die Frage der intonationsgerechten 
Orthographie. — K. Hammerle, Die mittelenglische Hymnodie. — A. C. Dunstan, 
The Middle English Canticum de Creatione and the Latin Vita Adae et Evae. — W. 
Fischer, American Slang guy ‘fellow, chap, person’. 


Beiblatt zur Anglia. XLI, 12. Dec. 1930. F. Karpf reviews Van der Meer, Main 
facts concerning the syntax of Mandeville’s Travels. — Id. XLIJ. 7. Juli_ 1931. J. 
Hedbavny reviews Vriend, The Blessed Virgin Mary in the Medieval Drama of 
England. — Id. XLII, 10. Okt. 1931. K. H. Pfeffer, Die franzdsische Anglistik. 


Englische Studien. LXV, 2. 1931. J. Hoops, Altengl. ealuscerwen, meoduscerwen. — 
F. Holthausen, Das altenglische Reimlied. — R. 1 melmann, Beowulf 489 f. — 
M. Ellehauge, The use of his Sources made by Shakespeare in Julius Cesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra. — C. C. Barnard, Byron. A Criticism of Matthew Arnold’s 
Essay. — G. Eichbaum, Die persénlichen und literarischen Beziehungen zwischen 
Wilde und Whistler. — Ia. LXV, 3. 1931. K. Luick, Ueber den Einfluss der Intonation 
auf die Vokalqualitit. — E. E. Ericson, Old English swa in worn-down correlative 
clauses. — H. R. Patch, Chauceriana. — M. Kelley, Lexical notes from early broadside 
elegies. — B. J. Morse, Mr. Joyce and Shakespeare. — Id. LXVI, 1. 1931. F.Klaeber 
and J. Hoops, Altenglisch ealuscerwen und kein Ende. — R. C. Bald, The development 
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of Greek and mediaeval English drama: a comparison. —F. T. W 00d, Strolling actors 
in the eighteenth century. — M. Alekseev, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Dramatic 
lidylls von Robert Browning. 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen. CLVIIJ=N.S. LVIII, 3/4. 1930. 
H. Richter, Blake und Hamann. Zu Hamanns 200. Geburtstag. — Id. CLIX = N.S. 
LIX, 1/2. 1931. A.Brand1, Wilhelm Dibelius. 1876-1931.—E. Klimenko, Zu Shelleys 
Syntax. —. H. Richter, Blake und Hamann. — K. Brunner, Me. Disticha (aus Hs. 
Add. 37049). — Id. CLIX =N\S. LIX, 3/4. 1931. H. Richter, Blake und Hamann. — 
W. Horn, Grundsatzliches zur neuenglischen Lautlehre. — Id. CLX=N.S. LX. 1931. 
G. Schleich, Lesefriichte aus Uebersetzungen von Lord Berners. — P. W. Biesterfeldt, 
Die Oberbiihne bei Marlowe. — H. Harder, Eine angelsdchsische Runeninschrift. — 
A. Ehrentreich, Kipling’s Runenschrift.—F.Mezger, Ae. fesl, n. “Nachkommen- 
schaft” und ae. cndsl “Nachkommenschaft, Geschlecht, Familie, Vaterland.” — M. W ein- 
baum, Zur literarischen Form der Gesta Regum des Wilhelm von Malmesbury. 


Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift. XVIII, 11/12. 1930. F. Karg, Ed. Sievers, 
der Achtzigjahrige. — L. Brandl, Entstehungsgeschichtliches zu Bernhard Shaws 
Pygmalion. — Id. XIX, 1/2. 1931. F. Dannenberg, Medwin und Shelley: Genese 
einer Lebensdeutung. — Id. XIX, 3/4. 1931. F. Brie, Ellen Glasgow. — Id. XIX, 7/8. 
1931. W. F. Schirmer, Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grundlagen der englischen Barock- 
literatur. 


Die Neueren Sprachen. XXXIX, 3. 1931. B. Fehr, Henry Handel Richardson, The 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony. — H. Wenz, Von der Staatskunst der Briten. — J. Caro, 
The Apple Cart von Bernard Shaw. — Id. XXXIX, 4. 1931. W. Fischer, Kultur- 
probleme der amerikanischen Kleinstadt. — E. Schén, W. Azzalino, W. Meijer 
und Th. Zeiger, Franzésisch oder Englisch als erste neue Fremdsprache. — Id. XXXIX, 
5. H. Bock, George Moore, The Brook Kerith, — H. Raab, Die englische Arbeiter- 
partei. — E. Britiser, England und die Dominions. — F. Kellermann, Zur 
Amerikakunde. 


Zeitschrift fiir franzésischen und englischen Unterricht. XXX, |. 1931. A.Ehren- 
treich, Literarische Auswirkungen des Falles Sacco-Vanzetti in Amerika. — Id. XXX, 
2. 1931. K. Arns, Humbert Wolfe. — H. Briick, Zur Lehre vom Gebrauch der Zeiten 
im Englischen. — Id. XXX, 3. 1931. W. Maier, Freeman und Burke im Dienste der 
politischen Bildungsaufgabe der Hoheren Schule (I.). — O. Hoetzsch, Aussenpolitische 
Bildungsarbeit an den Universitaten Nordamerikas und Deutschlands. — Id. XXX, 4. 
1931. K. Kauenhowen, Biicherkunde zur Einfiihrung in die englische Kunst. — 
W. Maier, Freeman und Burke im Dienste der politischen Bildungsaufgabe der héheren 
Schule. (II). — Id. XXX, 5. K. Arns, Arnold Bennett zum Gedachtnis. — Id. XXX, 
6. W. Monch, Der acfe gratuit und das Schicksalsproblem bei André Gide und Aldous 
Huxley. — K. Weissgraber, Staat und Volk bei John Drinkwater. — Id. XXX, 7. 
W. Braun, Erfahrungen mit dem Gruppenunterricht im Englischen. 

Neuphilologische Mitteilungen. XXXII, 1/5. 1931. U. Linde16f, Bemerkungen iiber 
einige Falle von schwankender Aussprache eines vortonigen i im Englischen. — The 
same, Engl. dapple, isl. depill, finn. fapla. — A. Furuhjelm, Note on a passage in 
Beowulf. 

Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte. 
IX, 1. 1931. Klenze, Ein puritanisches Italienerlebnis [Concern. Nath. Hawthorne]. 


Die Literatur XXXIII, 4. 1931. A. Zweig, Improvisation iiber Sinclair Lewis. — 
Id, XXXII, 8. 1931. A. Busse, Amerikanischer Brief. 


Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde. Jg. 1931, 2. Schulz, Shakespeares “Coriolan” in der 
deutschen Shakespeare-Literatur des 19. u. 20. Jhds. 


The Absolute Genitive. 


1. I remember a Londoner asking some one who did not know London very 
well, whether he had been up to the top of the Monument. ‘““What monument?” 
asked the other. ““Why, the [8i:] Monument, of course’, the Londoner 
answered, surprised at not being understood, and evidently not realizing that 
‘[Si:] Monument’ was quite as unintelligible to his acquaintance as ‘[3 9] 
Monument’. The Londoner had in his mind a perfectly distinct image of ‘[3 a] 
—[di:]— Monument’; in the other's mind there was no such image. When 
the Londoner through an impulse given to certain motor nerves made his vocal 
organs produce certain speech sounds, or rather, certain groups of speech 
sounds, and when the other heard these sounds, i.e. when the sound sensations 
had been transmitted to his brain, they failed to ‘conjure up’ an image 
of ‘the Monument’ there. 

The designation ‘the Monument’, without any further qualification, is in 
itself rather vague, and might refer under special circumstances, to almost 
any monument. Yet it is perfectly clear to most, if not to all, Londoners. 
Similarly, when London people talk of ‘the River’, they always mean the 
Thames 1; at Stoke-upon-Trent, however, ‘the River’ means the Trent. The 
word ‘train’ in ‘My train leaves Liverpool Street at 11.15’ at once makes us 
think, not of a street, but of a station, and ‘I shall get to Waterloo at 4.30’ 
generally does not mean that the speaker is going to the place where the 
famous battle was fought. Many examples of this kind might be adduced. In 
all of them there is an element of association that, in a way, makes up for the 
ellipsis, so that such ‘clipped’ names of localities at the time when, and 
considering the circumstances under which they are employed, answer the 
purpose as satisfactorily as the complete ones. 

2. The object of the present paper is to deal with a highly interesting form 
of ellipsis often found in designations of localities, namely the omission of a 
generic name like church, house, shop, etc. after a qualifying genitive, as, 
‘They were married at St. Martin’s’; ‘I had some dinner at my mother’s’. 

This ‘absolute’ genitive is pretty old. Judging from the material at my 
disposal, it began to be used, first of all, in the case of churches. In Old 
English it is still unknown. 


O.E. Chron., 688, D, he wes gebyrged innan Sce. Petres cyrican; 
E, he weard bebyrged innan S. Petres mynstre. 

Ibid., 962, A, Paules mynster forbarn. 

Ibid., 1067, D, bes deges forbern Cristes cyrce on Cantwarebyri ; 
E same. 

Bede (Schipper), 100.2260, Agustinus Cristes cyrican geedniwode, and 
sce Petres mynster getimbrade. 

Id., 101.2275, Det Agustinus Cristes cyrican geedniwode. 

Id., 101.2279, Dette Agustinus bet mynster bara apostola Petrus and 
Paulus getimbrade. 


In Middle English, as might be expected, both the genitive and the genitive 
substitute are found. 


1 Sweet, Elementarbuch, 102.20 f. 
E. S. XIV. 1932. ; 4 
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a. Early Eng. Poems (Furnivall), 56.339, He sat in seint peteres churche, 
Robert of Gloc., Chron. 7771, Sein poules chirche of londone. 
Rob. of Br., Transl. Langtoft, p. 79, St. Cuthbertes kicke. 
Id. Chron., 15168, Seynt Poules mynstre. 

b. Early Eng. Poems (Furnivall), 86.588, be Minstre of seint Jake. 
Rob. of Br., Transl. Langt., p. 302, be kirke of Seynt Petic. 
Fifty Earliest Eng. Wills, 29.2, the Churche of Seynt Gorge. 


In Northern, but also in Midland, especially in North Midland, texts the 
genitive ‘s is sometimes omitted. 


Engl. Miscellany (Surtees Soc.), p. 12, Seint Saviourkirk. 
Ibid., p. 14, Seint John Kirk. 

Rob. of Br., Transl. Langt., p. 94, at Saynt Peter kirke. 
Id., [bid., p. 323, at Petir kirke. 

Fifty Earliest Eng. Wills, 17.16, sent clement church. 


3. Ina medieval village the church was generally the only place dedicated 
to a saint. In larger places there was mostly more than one church, in towns 
there were as a rule several churches, but in such cases each church was 
dedicated to a particular saint. That in the London of to-day there are at 
least three St. Paul’s Churches — the Cathedral, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
and St. Paul's, Knightsbridge — and two churches dedicated to St. Clement, 
one in Eastcheap and one in the Strand, does not invalidate this statement, for 
in the Middle Ages only St. Paul’s Minster and St. Clement's, Eastcheap, 
were London churches; the others were situated without the City Walls. 

It is obvious that if a church was dedicated to St. Peter, so that its official 
name was ‘St. Peter’s Church’, the last element of this name could safely be 
omitted, as it was really superfluous: the designation ‘St. Peter’s’ could not 
give rise to misunderstanding. It seems that this form of economy of speech 
began to be practised in the thirteenth century. 

The following quotations date from the end of the thirteenth to the middle 
of the fifteenth century. There are a few among them in which ‘Abbey’, 


‘Priory’, etc., is understood; they are on a par with those in which ‘Church’ 
is left out. 


is) 


1280 South Eng. Leg., 109.91, he was at seint poules. 

a. 1300 Thomas Beket (Percy Soc.), 96, six Bischopes thulke time at Seint 
Poules were. 

a. 1300 Rob. of Gloc., Chron., 2728, is moder (scil. Merlin's mother) 
wonede at seinte petres. In an nonnerie bere. 


Id., Ibid., 6518, Sein alfeyes body...... At seint poules of londone 
it was anerbe do. 


ia ee pees oy sein swithenes he was ibured. 
. Ibid., , ybured he was & is At seinf swithenes at winchestre. 
Id., Ibid., 7049, At sein poules at londone...... is bones beb 3ute. 


c. 1330 Rob. of Br., Transl. Langtoft, p. 26, At London, at Saynt Poules, toke 
he pe croune. 


Id., Ibid., p. 87, To Saynt Poules he cam. 
Id., Ibid., p. 105, at Saynt Poules in toumbe is scho laid, 
1340  Ayenbite, p. 1, be bochouse of saynt Austines of Canterberi; cf. Tbid., 
p. 262, ane brober of pe cloystre of sanynt (sic!) austin of Canterberi. 
1377 Piers Pl., B, X. 46, Shulde neuere Kyng ne knizt ne chanoun of seynt 
re Poules 3yue hem to her 3eresziue be 3ifte of a grote. 
c 


Chaucer, Cant. T., A, 509, He ...... to Lond - i 
1392 Piers PL, C,-56), preching at eciu poules a Ge ete Ronee 


Ibid., XVI. 70, pis doctor prechede At seint paules. 
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1402 Fifty Earliest Eng. Wills, 11.3, And y bequethe to be werk of Synt 
powles of london vjs. vuyjd. 

1410 Ibid., 17.17, y be-quebe ...... to be spended At my dirige ...... xld. 
worth of bred & a kylderkyn of ale, to seint Dunstones. 

1413 Ibid., 21.23, the chirche 3erd of Seynt Donstones in the West. 

1417 Eng. Miscellany (Surtees Soc.), p. 11, the poste behynd of Seynt 
Leonards. 

beg. 15c. Sowdon of Bab., 453, To Seinte Petris he did him calle. 

1425 Fifty E. E. Wills, 66.2, y wol pat be persone of seynt Thomas apostolis 
haue xiijs. iiijd. 

1426 Ibid., 67.6, be Cherche-3erd of seynt Clementis (= 84.6). 

Ibid., 76.7, the stepul work of seinf Alpheies. 

1427 Coventry Leet Book, p. 110, the chirche Reves of Senct Mighels. 

1433 Ibid., 94.19, the chirche werkes of seynt Brides. 

1434? Paston L., No. 19, the Abbot of Seyn Benetys ...... the Prior of 
Seyn Feithes. 

1443 Ibid., No. 36, I have be hestyd to gon on pylgreymmays to Walsing- 
ham, and to Sent Levenardys (i.e. St. Leonard's Priory, Norwich) for yow. 

1449 Ibid., No. 70, he hath byn at Sent Benetts. 

1450 Ibid., No. 277, 1 myght have it (scil. your advice) by Good Fryday 
at Seint Benettys. 


Although the number of examples at my disposal is pretty large, there is 
not one among them in which ‘Church’ is omitted after ‘Cristes’; one always 
finds Cristischurch(e), Crystyscherch(e), Crystychyrch, Crystechurch, Crist- 
cherch(e). Crychurch, etc., by the side, of course, of the Chyrch of Crist, the 
Churche of Criste, etc. In present-day English, too, as far as I know, only 
Christ’s Church, Christchurch are in use. 

4. It was probably quite as usual in the fifteenth century, and possibly 
even in the fourteenth, to say ‘St. Peter’s’, ‘St. Bartholomew’s’ etc., instead 
of ‘St. Peter's Church’, ‘St. Bartholomew's Hospital’, as it is nowadays. This 
accounts for curious constructions like the House of St. John’s, the Church of 
St. Peter's, the [Ho]spital of St. Bartholomew’s, which seem to have come 
into use about 1400. From a grammatical point of view they are interesting 
examples of blending or contamination 1. Psychologically they are not difficult 
to explain. People were so used to saying ‘St. John’s’, when referring to an 
establishment of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, that when 
they really meant to say ‘the House of St. John’, they unconsciously used 
the genitive ‘St. John’s’, instead of the neutral form ‘St. John 5 

As regards its form, the House of St. John’s is a ‘post-genitive’ construction, 
and in accounting for its origin we might, therefore, have to reckon with the 
constantly increasing frequency of the post-genitive from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It should, however, be remembered that, while some 
‘post-genitive’ constructions, like ‘a friend of mine’, ‘a friend of my brother's’, 
‘this friend of mine,’ and a few others, have been quite common almost from 
the very beginning, ‘the friend of mine’ has never been very frequent, and . 
‘the friend of my brother's’ has always been rare. Besides, at the time when 
this last construction was first employed 2, constructions like ‘the House of 
St. John’s’ had been in use for at least half a century. It, consequently, seems 
better to adopt the explanation that has been suggested. 


1 Modern combinations like the town of St. Albans, of St. Helens, etc., are the same 
in form, but different in origin; the meaning of the preposition of is different. As regards 
St. Albans, cf. O.E. Chron. 1114 H, ba to Sam Pentecosten wes se king xt sce Albanes 


a = See my article on ‘A Friend of Mine’ in Neophilologus XII, particularly p. 26. 
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The number of examples given below might easily be multiplied by adding 


later ones. 

1395 Fifty E. E. Wills, 7.2, the Nonnes of the hows of seynt Eleynes of 
london. 

1402 Ibid., 11.1, the Chirche of Synt Pietres of london. 

1407 London Eng., 213.12, The werk of the Cherch of Seynt Andrewes of 
Cornhull. 

1410 Fifty E. E. Wills, 16.17, the Cherch of seynt Clementis. 

1417 London Eng., 70.18, be church of Seynt Dunstanes in the Est. 

1417 Ellis, Orig. Letters, I, I, XIX, the prist of the House of St. Leonards 
of Dondalke; the prior of the House of St. Johns of Drogheda; the prior 
of the House of St. Johns of Naas; the prior of the House of St. Johns 
without: Newgate of Deuelin. 

1417 Eng. Misc. (Surtees Soc.), p. 11, and again on p. 12, the Hospitale 
of Seynt Leonards. 

1426 Fifty E. E. Wills, 75.15, the chirch of seint Alpheies. 

1428 Ibid., 77.14 and 79.14, the chirche of Seynt Mildredis; 78.11, the 
Spitall ...... of seynt Barthilmewys in Smythfeeld. 

1433 Ibid., 93.20, the chirche of seynt Petris. 

1439 Ibid., 114.2, the said chirch of seynt Austyns. 

1454 Ibid., 132.13, the paryssh cherche of seynt Awstyns. 

1459 Lincoln Diocese Doc., 117.28, the said Churche of seint Petres. 

c. 1460 Capgrave, Chron., p. 237, the House of seynt Jones. 


5. St. Paul’s Church occupied a unique position in medieval London and 
in medizval England. It was the largest church not only in the capital, but 
in the country. It was the centre of the religious life of London; later on, 
in the sixteenth century, it also began to play an important part in London 
every-day life; it came to be the place where the professional lounger spent 
part of his day, where the gallant strutted about in his finery, where merchants 
transacted business, and lawyers received their clients. 

Familiarity and reverence do not go together. One sometimes comes across 
strange instances of familiar modes of expression applied to what one usually 
associates with ideas of solemnity and reverence. I once heard a woman at 
Darlington ‘affectionately’ call the parish church there ‘good, dear, old St. 
Cuthbert’s’. No doubt she meant well, but it sounded very irreverent. Londoners 
for several centuries often called their great cathedral Powels (Poul(e)s), not 
merely for brevity’s sake, but doubtless principally from a feeling of familiarity. 
This familiar appellation soon spread. 


1377 _—‘~Piers Pl., B, XIII, 65, It is nou3t foure dayes bat pis freke bifor be 
den of poules Preched of penaunce. 

1387 Fifty E. E. Wills, 2.6, y be-quethe to the werkes of poulys vijs. viijd. 

MS. c. 1400 Rob. of Gloc. Chron., App. Y, 8, to poules on ober he sende (scil. 
on ober hundred of besans). 

1411 London. Eng., 93, II, 3, That no manere man ne child ...... be so hardy 
to wrestell, or make ony wrestlyng within the seintuary ne the boundes 
of Poules. 

1422. London Eng., 145.147 £., be Mair and be Aldremen ...... folwed forth 
to Poules. And be seid torches of london passid be forne be cors of 
be king to Poules. 

1434 Fifty E. E. Wills, 96.4, my body to be beryed anenest the charnell 
of Poules. 

1436 ~— Ibid., 105.1, The warkes of Poules. 

1439 Ibid., 113.3, my body to be buryed in Powles grete chirchehawe. 

1458 = Pol. Poems and Songs Il, p. 255, At Poules in Londoun ...... this peas 
was wrought. 

1459 Paston L., No. 338, As for the good of Powlis it is safe. 


Ibid., No. 341, A lewde doctor of Ludgate prechid on Soneday fowr- 
tenyte at Powlys. 
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c. 1471 Arrival King Edw. IV, p. 15, th’ Archbyshope ...... cawsed Henry...« 
a3 a ryde from Powles thrwghe Chepe ...... and so returned agayne 
0 Powles. 


In the following quotation poulles is a church in Rome: 


1460-70 Stacions of Rome, Prose version, p. 31, Frow (sic!) sent pettur vn-to 
poulles is iij myle. 


The author of a Latin poem on the reconciliation of Richard II with the City 
of London (1393)1 was undoubtedly influenced by his native language, when 
he headed one of the sections (p. 292) ‘De ornatu secundi aqueductus ad 
portam Pauli’. 

In the sixteenth century ‘Powels’ seems to have been in regular use in 
everyday English ; in Machyn’s Diary it occurs upwards of 70 times. ‘Saint 
Powels’ does not seem to have belonged to the diarist’s vocabulary. We find 
the same state of things in the Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London, the 
greater part of which was written from about 1530 to 1556, and which is, 
consequently, nearly contemporary with Machyn’s Diary. The writer of the 
last part, from 1530 onwards, was an ex-friar, ‘the last of the London 
Franciscans’ (Preface viii f.), a man who had probably had a better education 
than Machyn. Yet he, too, invariably speaks of ‘Powles’ (about 60 instances). 

In the Statutes of St. Paul’s School, dated 15122, the founder calls himself 
‘John Collett ...... Dean of Paules’; in these statutes there are two instances 
of Paulis Churche ; at Paulis and ‘the Churche Yard of Poules’ each occur 
once; saint is always omitted. It is not surprising that, at any rate in the 
sixteenth century, this school was known by the name of Paules Skoole (Chron. 
of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, Appendix, p. 150), Powles skole (Grey 
Friars’ Chron., p. 50; Machyn’s Diary, p. 80 and p. 247), or the scole of 
Powles (Grey Friars’ Chron. p. 28). 3 

No name of any other church seems to have been treated with the same 
familiarity as St. Paul’s. The following quotation contains the only exception 
that has been found so far: 


Machyn, l.c., p. 143, The xiiij day of July was bered at Bofolfe in 
Thames strett master Torburn. 


6. It will have been noticed that in the examples given so far the absolute 
genitive is always preceded by a preposition, with which it generally forms an 
adjunct of place, unless the preposition is of, which, of course, means ‘belonging 
to’, ‘connected with’: pe bochouse of saynt Austines. With one exception, 
other functions of the absolute genitive of churches do not seem to occur in 
Middle English. The exception is, that as early as Chaucer’s time Powles 
began to be used as an ordinary possessive genitive, as 


1 Wright. Political Poems and Songs (Rolls), I, 282-300. 

2 Howard Staunton, The Great Schools of England, p. 147 ff. 

3 When Machyn speaks of ‘the chylderyn of Powlles’ (p. 87 and p. 206), he means 
the choir boys of St. Paul's Cathedral, and not ‘the chelderne of Powlles scole’ (Grey Fr. 
Chron., p. 50). For a long time these choir boys formed a ‘children company’ of actors. 
Among the ‘Payments for Plays at Court’, made in the years 1558-84 (Wallace, Evolution 
of the Eng. Drama, pp. 210-225), there are nineteen made to Sebastian Westcott, ‘mr of the 
Children of Polles’ (Poules, Powles, etc.). As stated on the title pages, seven out of Lyly’s 
nine plays (1584-1601) were ‘(first) play(e)d’, or ‘sundrie times acted’ by the Chyldren of 
Paules; one, Sapho and Phao, was ‘Played ...... by the Boyes of Paules’. Similar statements 
are found on the title pages of several other old plays. 
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Chaucer, Cant. T., A, 3316, With Poules wyndow corven on his shoos. 

Paston L., No. 828, if 3¢ knew any yong preste in London that setteth 
billis upon Powlys dorr per aventure wold be glad to have it (= the 
benefice). 

Ralph R. D. (Arber), p. 38, the toppe of Paules steeple. 

Chron. of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, p. 30, a fellow vetoes had made 
ij. scaffoldes apon the tope of Polles steeple. Ibid. Appendix, p. 150, 

ules steple. 
ee ie Chron., p. 28 and p. 85, the weddercoke of Powlles stepulle ; 
p. 33, to Pawlles west dore; p. 34, at Powlles west dore; p. 36, at 
Powlles gatte ; p. 53, at the west ende of Powlles stepull. 

Machyn, p. 261i, the Powlles quer. 


This peculiar use of ‘Powlles’ can only be accounted for by assuming that 
at an early date this designation could be treated as if it was not a genitive.! 

In Middle English the absolute genitive denoting a church probably does 
not occur as a subject or an object, as in present-day English; even in 
sixteenth-century English it seems to have been practically unknown in these 
functions. Until now only one instance has turned up, namely, 


Machyn, l.c., p. 261, The xxiij day of June, was Mydsomer evyn, the 
serves at Sant Gregore chyrche be-syd Povwlles...... tyll Powlles be rede 
made (i.e. The 23rd day of June, being Midsummer eve, the service was 
at St. Gregory's, beside St. Paul’s, ...... till St. Paul’s is made ready ; till 
the repairs have been completed).? 


7. So far only the absolute genitive of names of saints, that is, of proper 
names has been illustrated. There is also a class noun that not infrequently 
occurs in the absolute genitive, but only in the plural, namely freres, frires. 
According to Abbot Gasquet 3 there were about 200 houses of friars in 
England at the time of the dissolution of the religious houses. In or near most 
places of any importance there was one; in larger places there were often two 
or more, belonging, of course, to different orders. Friaries sometimes afforded 
accommodation to wayfaring people; malefactors and debtors who found 
themselves too hard pressed, fied to a friars’ church, if it happened to be 
the nearest sanctuary ; people who wished to transact some business sometimes 
met at a friary ; the dead were often buried there. The influence of the friars 
was immense; they took a very large share in everything connected with 
religion, 

Though the first friars did not come to England till 1221, they had houses 
all over the country by about 1300, and they were so wellknown everywhere, 
that a designation like ‘at the Friars’, ‘in the Grey Friars’, provided, of course, 
the town or village referred to, was known, was readily understood, so that 
the addition of ‘church’, ‘convent’, ‘house’, was quite superfluous. Such 


absolute genitives are, accordingly, found from the end of the thirteenth 
century onwards. 


a. 1300 Rob. of Gloc., Chron., 10809, At kildare he was aslawe 
frere prechors ibured at kilkenni iwis. 
Tbid., 11311, Be king sone in lente to oxenforde com. & is in wib 
is folc atte frere prechors nom. 
1375 Barbour, Bruce, II, 33, Thidder he raid ...... And with Schyr Ihone 
the Cumyn met, In the freris, at the hye Awter (The heading of the section 
is: Hic Iohannes cumyn & alii occiduntur in ecclesia Fratrum). 


: See the Postscript on p. 65. 


* On the 4th of June St. Paul’s was struck by lightning, and partly destroyed by fire. 
Under June 10th and 17th Machyn has notices about ‘the beldyng of Powlles [churche]’. 
5 Abbot Gasquet, English Monastic Life, London 1904, p. 234 ff; p. 251 ff 
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London Eng., 66, vi, 4, Herry, by the grace of god Kyng of Ingelond 
and of Fraunce and Lord of Irlond, hoteth and comaundeth that al 
maner of Knyghtes ...... drawe hem to the Frere Prechours, that they 
be there redy be thuo aftur none. 

Ellis, Orig. Letters, I, I, II, the dwk of Excester 3our huncle sent for 
me to the Frer Prechours, wer I fond with him jour preest and bedeman 
Thomas Fyshborn. 

Fifty E. E. Wills, 52.5, my bones to ben beriede in be grey frerres 
atte 3orke. 

London Eng., 149.284, John West, atte Cok ny Frer Austyns. 

Ibid., 185.1385, John Aleyn, Brewer, atte Cok, ny crouched Freres. 

Paston L., No. 9, I was at Jernemouth abiding in the Frere Carmes 
the time of the pestilence. 

Paston L., No. 73, Wreten atte London ...... wyth inne owr loggyng 
in the Grey Freys (sic!). 

: Ibid., xxiii, they shall have here loggyng atte the Frere Menours atte 
enn. 

Linc. Diocese Doc., 12.8, my body to be buried at the Grayfreris of 
Oxenford. 

Paston L., No. 243, myn Lord York [remeves] to the Fryres at Ware. 

Ibid., No. 315, the Counsell, the forenone, at the Blake Frires ...... 
and at afternone at The White Frirers (sic!) in Fletstrete. 

Ibid., No. 357, the Erle of Wyltschyre is stylle ...... at the Frerys, 
whiche is seyntwary (= sanctuary). 

Ibid., No. 369, William Baxter that lyth beryed in the Grey Freres. 

Ibid., No. 403, he seyd ...... he spak with hym at the Grey Fryers. 

Ibid., No. 418, Besechyng your maystreschyp ...... to sende , worde 
oad we schall do with the geere that we tooke out at the Wyght 

reris. 

Ibid.; lix, send me word whedir my glasier hath do at Bornholm and 
at the friers of the South Towne. 

Ibid., No. 806 (Sir John Paston’s Will; mutilated!) in the Whithe 
Frerys ...... in the Frere Prechours. 

Ibid., No. 846, my brodyr is beryed in the Whyghte Fryers at London. 

Ibid., No. 861, (Margaret Paston’s Will), to the ankeres at the Frere 
Prechours in Norwich I bequeth iijs. iiijd ...... to the anker at the White 
Freres in Norwich I bequethe iijs. iiijd. 

Warkworth’s Chron., p. 13, his body and his hede was buryde togedyr 
at the Blacke Frerys in Londone. 

Grey Fr. Chron., p. 23, Thys yere the duke of Buckyngham was be- 
heddyd at Salsbery, and is burryd at ‘the Gray freres. 


genitives in the following four quotations are different from 


the ordinary type. 


London Eng., 49.77, Also whan a brother or a suster is deed the 
wardeyns schal warne be frere menours that they come to be place ber 
he schal be beried, & seye ber a dirige, & on be morwe to seie a trent of 
masses atte same Freres. 

Paston L., xxiii, It is here avyse that the meyre shuld purveye for hem 
in sum other Freres. 

Ibid., No. 697, She thynkyth on of the Freerys is a fayir house. 

Advice to Travellers in the East, Engl. Studien, viii, 278, Atte Pade, 
Trevise and Verone is good abidyng ...... atte the Freres (here a plural, 
‘houses’, ‘convents’, is understood). 


8. As these examples clearly show, an absolute genitive like ‘at the 
Friars”, ‘at the Gray Friars” might have more than one meaning. It might 
refer to the Friars’ Church, as in the first, third, fifth, and other examples. 
But it might also refer to the other part of the house, particularly to the 
guest-house and the common room, which guests and travellers could make 
use of. As early as the end of the thirteenth century Robert of Gloucester tells 
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us that the king ‘took his inn’ at the Preaching Friars’. No. 73 of the Paston 
Letters was written at the Gray Friars’ in London, where the writer was 
staying. In No. 315 we are informed that the Lords are going to hold two 
meetings, one at the Black Friars’, and the other at the White Friars’. 
Similarly Margaret Paston tells her eldest son in letter 761 that ‘my Lady of 
Yorke and all her howsold is here at Sent Benetts’, ie. at the Abbey of St. 
Bennet, at Holm in Norfolk. 

It would have been strange, if this use of the absolute genitive had not been 
extended from religious to private houses. This extension actually took place. 
From the circumstance that about the middle of the fifteenth century instances 
all at once become quite frequent, one might be inclined to think there must 
be earlier ones somewhere. 

The following twelve quotations have been taken from letters written by 
seven different people. 


1448 Cee L., x, I was with my maistresse your wyff at my maistresse 

leres. 

1451 Ibid., xxiii, the baly of Swafham cam hom from London fn (read: on) 
the Saterday after that my mayster departed oom (read: from) you atte 
myn lord of Oxenfordis. 

1451 Ibid., No. 147, there were ij men at John Betes of Holt. 

1460 Ibid., No. 361, As for the wrytyngys ...... Rychard Call told me that 
they wer at Herry Barborys, at the Tempyll gate. 

1460 Ibid., No. 973, I lete you witte that gret parte of his goode is at William 
Taverners, as I undrestande. 

1461 Ibid., No. 415, I was at Blakkes, and spake with his wiffe. 

1462 Ibid., No. 436, He seyd that it ther wer ony coyne in the cofyr that 
was at Wylliam Tavernerys it was ther withowt hys knowlage. 

1465 Ibid., LX, I lay at my cosyn Lovedays on Corpus Christi Day at nyth. 

1469 Ibid., No. 616, Sir John Heveningham was at Norwich this day, and 
spake with me at my moders. 

1469 Ibid., No. 617, My Lord of Norwych hath set her at Roger Bests. 

1477 Ibid., No. 787, Dame Elizabeth Brewse shall lye at Jon Cookys. 

1489 Ibid., No. 908, On Monday come fortenyght he will lye at the Abbeye 
of Stratteforde ...... tharrstoue-o-0 than to Dame Anne Wingfelds. 


In the following quotation there is a genitive without an s. 
1451 Ibid., No. 147, Wyndham hath be divers tymes at my mastres cler. 


Absolute genitives of the same type are also found in the Cely Papers, 
written by people who were socially much below the Pastons and their friends. 


The letters in which the following examples occur, were written in the years 
1478 to 1485. 


p. 12. _I have beyn to seke your blacke goune at Redhodes and hyt 
wos at Bondmans and I have ressavyd hyt. 

p. 20. Alsoo I pray yow that he (scil. your man) may go to the 
capmakers? next to beyond Wylliam Konettes on the same synd to 
Flemynges dame warde & let hym receive of hym vj sengell bonotes 
of dyvers colors, as I bespake for. 

p. 88. 3esterday I whente to Master Molenars and bare wt me the 
laste made deyde (= deed) of Brettes. 

p. 96. Syr Bayarde yowre horse doyth well and so doyth yowre 


oe horse at Twysulttons too. (cf. p. 101, yowre horsse that Twyssulton 
a 


1 See section 12, 
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The quotations given below illustrate the use of this absolute genitive until 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. It should be borne in mind that 
there are not_many texts in which one can expect to find instances, and the 
circumstance that there is only one dating from the first half of the sixteenth 
century, does not justify the conclusion that there was a time when the 
construction almost fell into disuse. 


c. 1540 Plumpton Corr., p. 240, I spoke with one Mr. Hide, who maried the 
ae Mr. Butlers daughter, and lieth and continueth within the said Mr. 
utlers. 

1553-4 Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Mary1 (Camden Soc.), p. 41, 
he remayned at the erle of Pembroke’s untyll afternoone. 

Ibid., p. 41, this daye ther came a gentleman ...... who was ...... 
brought thoroughe the cytye unto fhe erle of Pembroke’s. 

Ibid., p. 68, the bushope of Yorke was at the lorde chauncellour’s 2 
out of the Tower. 

1582-9 Minute Book of the Dedham Classis? (in The Presbyterian Movement, 
Camden Soc.), p. 33, 14 meeting 13 Jann. at Dedham at Mr. Parkers. 

Ibid., p. 41, The place (scil. of the meeting) was at Morses at 
Stratforde. 

Ibid., p. 47, The next meeting is appointed to be at Barford at Hoglane 
at Mr. Cockrels. 

Ibid., p. 58, The place of the next meeting to be at Boxforde at 
Mz. Birdes. 

Ibid., p. 59, The next place is at Mr. Farrars of Langham. 

Ibid., p. 74, The next place was appointed at layer at Mr. Tayes. 

1586 Letter from Lord Burghley in The Bardon Papers (Camden Soc.), 
p. 42, I will expect your commyng at my Lord Chancellors at 2 on 
Mondaye. : 

Shakespeare, Merry W. III, Il, 86, We shall haue the freer woing 
at Mr Pages. 

Id., Love’s L. L., IV, II, 159, I do dine to day at the fathers of a 
certaine Pupill of mine. 

Id., First Henry VI, I, IV, 20, thou shalt finde me at the Gouernors. 
— Further instances: Troil. HI, I, 1, and Othello, I, III, 241. 

1600 Ben Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour (Malone Soc.), 1371, we 
shall meet at Signior Deliro’s often. 

Id. Ibid.. 1623, Yesterday, I came acquainted with him at Sir 
Puntarvolo’s. 

Id. [bid., 3845, remembering the merrie night we had at the Countesses 
seer The health of that Honorable Countesse. 

1627-8 Jesuits’ College at Clerkenwell (Camden Misc. II), p. 26, the 
particulars of ...... the second [page are] for carrying stuff from Mrs. 
Dowthies. 

Ibid., p. 59 £., Doctor Smith liveth ordinarily in the howse of the 
Ladie Mordant widow ...... From thence hee useth to goe to the Ladie 
Dormer’s in Buckinghamshire ...... Thence hee useth to go to Cowdray 
to the Lord Montagues; thence to the Count Arundel’s at Wardour, 
and thence to Grafton to the Lord of Shrewsburies ...... In le Genoa 
imployeth Fisher ...... at the Ladie Dormer’s; and Collington in Kent, 
at Sir William Roper’s; and Musket in London, at the Lord Sturton’s 
house at Clerkenwell, [at] Maidenhead at Sir H. Gifford’s.® 


1 The writer of this Chronicle was a man of good standing, who, as appears from the 
text, held a position in the Tower. 

2 and 5 ‘The apostrophes in these passages are probably not in the MSS. 

8 The MS. of the ‘Minute Book’, finished 10 July 1604, was written by Richard Parker, 
an Oxford man, vicar of Dedham, Essex, a member and probably secretary of the Classis, 
evidently from notes taken at the time. There are seventeen instances in the minutes, but 
as they are all of them very much alike, only a few specimens need be given. 

4 The narrative of the ‘Discovery’ of the College was written by the Attorney-general, 
Sir Robert Heath, who had taken the direction of the seizure (See Introd. p. 5). 
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1642-3 Proceedings in the County of Kent (Camden Misc. III), p. 5, We desire 
you to accompany him to Sir Wm. Boteler’s, at Teston. 
Ibid., p. 35, enquire (imperative!) whether any such have been at the 
inns or at Denton’s. 


9. I£ the question is asked what is the word that is understood in the 
quotations in- section 8, one is inclined to answer without hesitation, ‘house, 
of course’. Generally speaking, this is probably correct. Sometimes, however, 
the writers may have had the word ‘place’ in their minds, though they did not 
put it down. This word was formerly used very much in the sense of ‘residence’, 
‘home’; in fact, it is still used that way : ‘Can you call at my place about three ?’ 
I will only give a few fifteenth-century examples. 


Ellis, Original Letters, I, I, I, I wolle that the Duc of Orliance be 
kept stille withyn the Castil of Pontefret, with owte goyng to Robertis 
place or to any othre disport. 

Paston L., No. 357, the Monday after oure Lady Day there come 
hider to my maister ys place, my maister Bowser, Sir Harry Ratford, etc. 

Ibid., No. 616, I was with my moder at her place when she was 
exameynd. 

Ibid., No. 692, thys daye Robert of Racclyff weddyd the Lady Dymmok 
at my place in Fleetstreet. 


10. The name ‘Saint James’s Palace’ is frequently abbreviated to Saint 
James's. The earliest examples of this practice date from the sixteenth century. 


1555 Narratives of the Reformation, p. 287, On Hallowe thursdaie the quene 
went [in] procession about the courte at Sainct James by London. 
1556 Machyn, Diary, p. 117, The XXX day of October was hanged at the 


[palace gate] at Sant James iiij men for robyng ...... of one of the 
quen maydes. 
1557 Id., Ibid., p. 158, the quen grace ...... created hym Clarenshus, with 


a cup of [wine] at Sant James her grace place. 
1569 Grafton, Chronicle (Reprint, 1809), II, p. 541, In a field on the West 
side of Saint Iames were all his men of armes and Demy Launces ...... 


Wiatonncssc leauyng the Cawsey, swarued and tooke the nether way 
toward Saint lames. 


c. 1600 Hayward, Annals of Queen Elizabeth, p. 12, the body of Queene Mary 


was honourably conveyed from Saint Jeames, where she died, to the 
Abbey of Westminster. 


St. James's at Westminster was a hospital until the suppression of the 
religious houses. When it had been dissolved, Henry VIII had the buildings 
altered into a royal palace, no less a man than Holbein being employed to 
make the designs. The name St. James's was then transferred from the hospital 
to the palace. St. James's was the chief residence of the English court from 
William III to George IV; hence the term ‘Court of St. James’s’.1 

11. So far no early instance of an absolute genitive used to denote a 
college has turned up. It should, however, be remembered that until 1505 there 
were only three colleges that could be referred to by an absolute genitive, 
namely Queen's College, Oxford, founded 1340, King’s College, Cambridge, 
founded 1441, and Queen's College, Cambridge, founded 1448. It is, of course, 
quite possible that in the late Middle Ages people sometimes said ‘He is at 
King’s’, ‘When I was at Queen’s’, etc., but, as has been stated, no examples 
have been found until now. About the middle of the sixteenth century, 


1 Possibly the word ‘palace’ is also understood in Othello, I, II, 44, many of the Consuls 
sAre at the Dukes already; cf. ‘at the Duke Alansoes’ in Love’s L. L., Il, 61. 
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however, the practice of leaving out the word ‘college’, if the first part-of the 
name was a genitive, had come into use in the case of at least one college, 
namely St. John’s, Cambridge. This college, founded in 1511, had a distinguished 
share in the promotion of classical learning, and is frequently mentioned in 
sixteenth-century writings. In 1530, when Sir John Cheke was elected fellow, 
it became the centre of Greek studies in England. In the same year Roger 
Ascham entered it. It is in his letters, and in his Scholemaster, that we find 
early, if not the earliest, instances of ‘St. John’s’. To my regret I have no access 
to Dr. Giles’s edition of Ascham's letters, but there are two specimens in the 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men (Camden Soc.), and both of them happen 
to contain examples. 


1552 L. c., p. 12, Gods wroth, I trust, is satisfied in punishing diuers Orders 
of the realme, for their misordre, with taking away singuler men from 
them, as Learning by mr. Bucer ...... S. Johns by good Eland. 

1553 Ibid., p. 14, he would saie of unto me, if two dewties did not comaund 
him to serve, th’on his prince, th’other his wiffe, he wuld surelie becum 
a student in S. Johns. 

Ibid., p. 16, Therfor, sir, to be shorte, ye bind me to serve yow for ever, 
if by your sute the kynges majestie wol graunt me this privilege, that 
reeding the Greek tong in S. John’s, I shold be bownd to no other 
statutes within that universitie and colledge. 


In his Scholemaster begun soon after the 10th of December 1563 Ascham 
says: 


S. Iohnes did then so florish, as Trinitie college, that Princelie house 
now, at the first erection, was but Colonia deducta out of S. Johnes1 
Ste and yet to this day, it neuer tooke Master but such as was bred wp 


before in S. Johnes ...... S. Iohnes stoode in this state, vntil] those heuie 
tymes, and that greuous change that chanced An. 1553 (Arber’s Reprint, 
p- 135): 


A late sixteenth-century example is found in 


1591 Sir John Harrington, In Praise of Ariosto, in Gregory Smith, lc., II, 
10, And for Tragedies ...... that that was played at S. Johns in 
Cambridge, of Richard the 3, would moue (I thinke) Phalaris the tyraunt. 


It is worthy of remark that in these few instances St. John’s occurs twice as 
a subject, and once as a direct object. 

It is interesting that the curious construction discussed and exemplified in 
section 4, is also employed by Ascham, when he speaks of his college: 


Scholemaster (Arber’s Repr.) p. 57, two Ientlemen, of worthie memorie 
Syr Iohn Cheke, and Doctour Readman ...... did breed vp, so many 
learned men, in that one College of S. Johns at one time, as I beleue, 
the whole Vniuersitie of Louaine, in many yeares, was neuer able to 
affourd. 

Ibid., p. 137, [he] was himselfe somtym, in the fairest spring that euer 
was there of learning, one of the forwardest yong plantes, in all that 
worthy College of S. Iohnes. 


1 C£ Thomas Nash, To the Gentlemen Students of both Vniversities, in Gregory Smith, 
Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 313, Trinitie Colledge, which the Vniversitie Orator ...... aptlie 
tearmed Colonia diducta from the Suburbes of Saint Johns. Ascham succeeded Sir John Cheke 
as Public Orator of his University in 1546; he resigned the office in 1554. 
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12. In late Middle English and early Modern English the absolute 
genitive was probably never used in the case of an inn or tavern. Such a place 
was referred to not by naming the innkeeper or taverner, but the sign’. Sir 
John Paston and his brother John Paston the Younger always stayed ‘at [the 
Signe of] the George at (in) Powlles Wharf’, when they were in London, 
and seventeen of the letters directed to them, bear this address. We are not 
informed who was the ‘goodman’ of the George; he is never mentioned by 
name. In the Paston Letters, No. 828, we read, ‘And he is eyther loged with 
on of these, his breder (scil. his gild brethren), or els at the Jorge in Lumbard 
Strete, or els at the Cok and the Bell at Billinges gate.’ Many later, and even 
very recent instances of this type might easily be added; for even now, in 
making reference to a hotel, a restaurant, etc., the owner’s or lessee’s name is 
seldom mentioned. 

I have not succeeded in finding out about what time the word ‘shop’, if 
preceded by a genitive, began to be left out (Do you know the Poulterer’s, in 
the next street but one ? — I bought this watch at Bennet’s more than thirty 
years ago). It should be borne in mind, however, that in early times shops, like 
inns and taverns, were often referred to by naming their ‘signs’.1 In the Cely 
Papers, No. 20, the writer makes the request ‘I pray you let your man do 
so myche for me as to go [to] the syne of the Ster ...... wher aur daggers be 
mayd & I pray you let hym receive a dagger off hym.’ 

Another request, made in the same letter, and quoted higher up in section 
8, deserves to be repeated here. 


Also I pray yow that he (scil. your man) may go to the capmakers 
next to beyond Wylliam Konettes on the same synd to Flemynges dame 
warde & let hym receive off hym vj sengell bonotes of dyvers colors as 
I bespake for & I pray yow let hym be paid for them. 


From the context it appears that the capmakers is an absolute genitive 
singular. The ‘bonotes’ had, it is true, evidently been made to order, and from 
this one might infer that the capmaker did not have a ‘shop’, i.e. a place where 
he kept a supply of goods for sale. It is, however, more likely that when the 
customer called to purchase the six caps of diverse colours, there was not 
a sufficient number of the size, quality, and colours required in stock. ‘In 
medieval Europe ...... there was only a very limited shop-keeping class, some- 
times none at all, in any but the larger towns; and even in the towns shop- 
keepers and merchants did not keep such a variety and quantity of goods in 
stock as they do at present” 2. 

As we have seen, the absolute genitive was not at all unusual in the sixteenth 
century, and we cannot go far wrong, if we take it for granted that this also 
holds good for shops. Evidence will probably turn up some day. 

The following example dates from 1600: 


Ben Jonson, Every Man out of his Humor (Malone Soc.), 509, I will 
take occasion of sending one of my suites to the Taylors to haue the 
pocket repaired. 


1 There are early instances of the word ‘shop’, preceded by the shopkeeper’s name in 
the genitive, in London English (edited by R. W. Chambers and Marjorie Daunt), viz. : 
126.154 (date 1422); 131.44 and 45 (date 1423), Waleys shop; 135.157 (date 1423), John 
Broke wexchaundelers shop. The genitive s is omitted, as is frequently the case if the next 
word begins with s or sh, in Thomas Russell shop (126.155), John Hatherle shop (127.198), 
Richard Whit-man shop (127.198). 

2 Gibbins, The History of Commerce in Europe, § 75. 
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Pepys's Diary shows that about the middle of the seventeenth century 
modern usage was firmly established. His love of personal adornment, of plate, 
of books, etc., often brought him into contact with shopkeepers. The Diary 
contains many instances like the following. 


26 June 1660, With Mr. Townsend to Backewell, the goldsmith’s. 

4 July 1660, To Mr. Backewell’s, the goldsmith. 

25 August 1660, This night W. Hewer brought we home from Mr. 
Pim’s my velvet coat and cap. 

28 January 1660-1, At Mr. Holder’s I bought a hat cost me 35s. 

14 October 1661, To Mr. Pim’s, my Lord's taylour’s, 

5 March 1662, To the pewferer’s, to buy a poor's box. 

3 May 1662, Thence, at the goldsmith’s, took my picture in little 
home with me. 

9 May 1663, At-Mr. Jervas’s, my old barber, I did try two or three 
borders and perriwiggs. 

30 October 1663, At my periwigg-maker’s. 

19 June 1665, To my little new goldsmith’s. 

27 March 1667, So to my failor’s (= 16 May 1668). 

30 December 1667, This day I got a little rent in my new fine camlot 
cloak ...... but it is darned up at my failor’s ...... I met with Mr. Cooling 
at the Temple-gate, after I had been at both my booksellers. 


eeeeee 


13. There is no new thing under the sun. The present-day purist, who 
“would as soon be caught putting his knife into his mouth as splitting an 
infinitive’, and who fulminates at ‘I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing’, though 
both modes of expression have been in use for many centuries, sees nothing 
wrong in ‘I had some dinner at my mother-in-law’s’. Yet about the middle of 
the seventeenth century Sir Ralph Verney deemed it his paternal duty to haul 
his son over the coals, because the young man had given his address in The 
Hague in the following form: ‘For Mr Edmund Verney at Mr Bates in the 
signe of the Samson in die Pots in den Hagh’ 1. In spite of Sir Ralph’s strong 
disapproval of ‘at Mr Bates’ two centuries after the English language had 
first been enriched with this absolute genitive, his contemporaries and those 
who came after them went on using it. One wonders what Sir Ralph would have 
said, if he could have read Pepys’s Diary (1659-69); in the first twenty-five 
entries, in which the occurrences of the month of January 1659 are recorded, 
there are no fewer than fourteen instances of the construction that aroused 
his indignation. What was Sir Ralph's standard of correctness in written 
English, may be gathered from the following passage taken from the Verney 
Papers, p. 136: “the blotted original draughts of the letters he wrote, all 
preserved with scrupulous care, exhibit, in their alterations and transpositions, 
the curious pains with which he laboured to attain the pedantic style which was 
the epistolary fashion, or rather the epistolary vice, of the period”. 

14. The names of Saints’ days would have given rise to a large number of 
absolute genitives, if they had undergone the same form of ellipsis as the 
names of churches. In Old English such days are indicated by a Saint's name 
in the genitive followed by deg, messe, messedeg, gemynd, or tid, as, Sce. 
Clementes deg, Sce. Micheles messe, Sce. Gregories messedeg, Sancte 
Augustines gemynd, Sancta Eugenia tid. 

In Middle English we find: 


a. Sent Clementis Day, St. Cuthberts day, Seint Edwards Day, Seynt 
Feythes Day, Seynt Gregorys day, Seynt Petres (Petrys, Peterys) day, 
Seynt Leonards Daye ; etc. 


1 Quoted by Kruisinga from the Verney Memoirs III, 232, in English Studies, TX, 198. 
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b.  Seynt Barnaby is Day; Seynt Gregory is Day, Seynt John is Day; 
Seynt Walentyne is Day. 

c.  Seynt Kateryn Day, Mary Maudeleyn Day; 

d.  Se(y)nt James Day, Seynt T(h)omas Day, Seynt Lawrence Day, Sent 
Fraunces Day ; 

e. Seynt Andrew(e) Day, Seynt Jorge (Gorge) day, Seynt John Day, 
Seynt Martyn Day, Seynt Mychell Day, Seint Simon day and Jude, 
Seynt Peter Day, Seynt Powle Day. 


The word ‘day’ is very often left out, but, strange to say, I have so far not 
found a single instance of an absolute genitive. In all the examples at my 
disposal that illustrate the omission of ‘day’ (to the number of about sixty), 
the Saint’s name is in the ‘common case’: 


1447? Paston L., No. 53, wrete at Norwiche, on the Wednysday after 
Seynt Peter. 
1450 Ibid., No. 80, the Wedenesday next before Sent Gregory. 
1451 Ibid., No. 146, the Monday next after Seynt Matthie the Appostell. 
1451 Ibid., No. 153, the Friday next a fore Seynt George. 
1451 Ibid., No. 162, on the day after Sent Edmond. 
1464 Ibid., No. 482, in the morwe after Seynt Poule. 
1471 Ibid., No. 706, on Sondaye next Seynt Clement. 
1485-6 Plumpton Corr., p. 50, From London, in crastino St. Valentin. 


The word ‘day’ does not seem ever to be left out, if ‘Saint’ is preceded by 
the preposition on. 

‘Corpus Christi’ instead of ‘Corpus Christi Day’ is very uncommon. Here is 
an example : 


Paston L., No. 506, Wryten on the Tewysday nex before Corpus Christi. 


The closing sentence of the very next letter is: “Wreten on the Saturday 
next after Corpus Christi Daye’. 

The following passage is worth quoting ; it contains the only instance I can 
give of the name of a Saint’s day used as the subject of a sentence. 


Gray Fr. Chron., p. 74, it hathe bene of ane olde costome that Sent 
Gorge shulde be kepte holy day thorrow alle Englond. 


‘All Saints’ Day’ is in Old English: ealra halgena messedeg, ealra haligra 
tid ( gemynd). 
In Middle English I have noted : 


alle halowene tid (with fossilized gen. pl.; Eng. Gilds, p. 351.) 

Hallowtyd (Cely Papers, p. 83 and p. 122). 

Halwemesse ; Halowmas ; Halowmesse ; Halowemesse. 

Hallymys day; Allowmes Day; Halowmas Daye; Halowmesse Day. 

alhallowmasse (Plumpton Corr., p. 183). 

Al halewe day; Ahalou day; Alle hallowyn day; Alle hallwen day ; 
Alhalow day; All Halown day. 


ef. 8.0 SD 


If ‘Allhallows’ does occur at all in Middle English, it must be very rare. 


There is an early sixteenth-century instance (dated 1503) in the Plumpton 
Correspondence, p. 183: 


If he come againe afor alhallowes and bryng the deeds under seale, 
they shold endever them to pay us. 
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This ‘alhallowes’ might be an absolute genitive; considering, however. that 
in the case of other names of Saints’ days the absolute genitive is not used 
it is probably better to regard it as a plural in the ‘common’ case. Lg 

15. The name of the notorious debtors’ prison in London — ‘I'he Fleet — 
is highly interesting from a linguistic point of view, and a few remarks on it 
though they may have no direct bearing on the subject of this article, may not 
be out of place here. The Fleet (compare Dutch De Vliet, originally a ee 
branch, now canalized, between Leiden and Delft), was a small stream, which 
ran from North to South, a short distance west of the City Wall past the 
City, along the foot of Ludgate Hill, where it was crossed by a bridge and 
flowed into the Thames at the point where at the present time Bridge Street 
ends and Blackfriars Bridge begins. The Fleet is still clearly visible on Pieter 
van den Keere’s map of London (1593)1. Later on it was arched over, and it 
now forms the large sewer underneath Farringdon Street and Bridge Street. 
The Fleet Prison? stood on the west bank of this watercourse, north of 
Fleet Street. In the late Middle Ages its notoriety was so great that it was 
no longer necessary to call it by its full name; /the] Fleet was quite sufficient.3 


1423 London Eng., 136.181, Also we presente Rogere Mannynge, Portere 
of the Flete, for withholdynge of xviij mark of Rogere Bonfaunt. 

1428 Fifty Earliest Eng. Wills, 78.6, the prisoners in the Flete. 

1436 Ibid., 106.13, the prisoners of the Flete. 

1454 Paston L., No. 198, he is now in the warde of the Wardeyne of 
the Flete; cf. Ibid., No. 199, the Wardeyn of Flete; Ibid. No. 199 and 
XXXIV, Wretyn in Flete; Ibid. No. 204, Wretyn...... at Flete. 

1461 Ibid., No. 421, he had knowlege for very trowthe that ye wer delyveryd 
ar the Flet...... It was talkyd in Norwyche...... that ye wer comytyd 
to flet. 

1465 Ibid., No. 526, my fayir mastras of the Flete; Ibid., LXII, John Paston, 
beyng [in t]he Flete. 

1472 Ibid., No. 693, The Flete is a fayir preson. 

1488 Ibid., No. 904, He shall be comyttyd to the Flete. 


16. A few remarks ought perhaps to be made about the suppression. of ° 
‘theatre’, ‘playhouse’. Instances are to be found in almost any newspaper, and 
in any book dealing with the history of the drama, and especially in 
biographies of dramatists. That the word ‘theatre’ is suppressed in names like 
‘Covent Garden’, ‘Drury Lane’, ‘Haymarket’, etc., is self-evident. But as 
regards the names of most of the early playhouses things are different. When 
one reads in Raleigh's wellknown biography of Shakespeare, ‘The audiences 
of the Globe Theatre’, (p. 54), ‘one of his later plays ...... acted at the Globe 
theatre’ (p. 102), ‘the Globe theatre was built on the Bankside in 1599’ 


1 ‘There is a facsimile of this map in Vicary’s Anatomie, E. E. T. S., Lil. 

2 ‘The first Fleet Prison, which already existed in Norman times, was destroyed by the 
Great Fire in 1666. The jail was rebuilt, and again destroyed during the Gordon Riots in 1780. 
The last Fleet was demolished in 1844; on the site the Congregational Memorial Hall was 
afterwards built. 

3 It seems that at one time there was a tendency also to abbreviate ‘Fleet Street’ into 
‘Fleet’. In Liber Albus (c. 1300) there are at least four passages in which ‘Flete’ can only 
mean ‘Fleet Street’. I will quote one: ‘Chescune characte ge mesne blee en la citee pur vendre, 
paiera obole; et sil entre par Holburne ou par Flete, dorra i denier’ (p. 232). There is 
another, similar passage on the same page, and there are two more on p. 233. — In the 
following quotation, too, ‘Flete’ can hardly mean anything else than ‘Fleet Street’: Croniques 
de London (c. 1350), p. 7, En cela an fust Estevene Bokerel, Thomas de Penleslond, Michel 
Thony, orfeverer, Johan le chapeler de Flefe, et autres furent maundez par le lettre le roy 
Henry ge ils venissent 4 luy 4 Wincestre. | 
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(p. 115), one may be inclined to take it for granted that the Author calls 
this playhouse of Shakespearean fame by its original name in full. When, 
on the other hand, Raleigh speaks of ‘the patrons of the Globe’ (p. 102), and 
when he says, ‘Shakespeare was ...... in high authority at the Globe’, he 
seems to use the name in its shortened: form. On investigation, however, this 
opinion appears to be untenable. Contemporary evidence shows that the 
earliest playhouses, like taverns and inns, generally had distinctive names. In 
fact, in Elizabethan times plays were not infrequently acted at inns. Only the 
Blackfriars Theatre and the Whitefriars Theatre were frequently, if not 
generally, indicated by naming the place where they were situated (cf. Drury 
Lane, Haymarket, etc.). The following passages taken from documents in the 
Henslowe Papers admit of only one interpretation. 


1594—1600 Indenture, 5.32, the late erected Plaiehowse...... Called the Globe. — 
‘Called the Globe’ again 5.42; 6.53; 6.79. 
1608 Lease, 13.12, the playhowse... comionly called the ffortune. 
1610 Deed of Sale, 17.8, this Playhouse comonlie called or knowen by the 
name of the ffortune. 
1613 Contract, 20.28, the Plaie house Called the Swan. — ‘Called the Swan’ 
again 20.33 and 39; 21.67. 
1615-6 Agreement, 91.14, the playehouse comonly called the hope; 91.19, 
the said howse called the hope. 
1618 Lease, 28.6, his great building now vsed for a playhouse and comonly 
called by the name of the ffortune. 
1622 Lease, 29.4, a Playhouse or building called the ffortune. 


It would have been strange if a playhouse had been indicated by any other 
name than the one by which it was ‘commonly’ known. Accordingly we find in 
the Henslowe Papers: 


1592? Warrant from the Privy Council, 44.8, that the Rose maie be at 
libertie wth out any restrainte. 

1599 Memorandum Bk of Edward Alleyn, p. 108, What the fortune cost 
me novemb, 1599. 

1604 Warrant, 61.7 ff., ther severall and vsuall howses ...... vz. the Globe 
scituate in maidenlane ...... the fortune in Golding Lane and the Curtaine 
Jn Hollywell. 


In Henslowe’s Diary there are the following notes : 
My Lorde of penbrockes men begane to playe at the Rosse the 28 of 
octobr 1600 (p. 131). 
Receyved of mr Hynschloe ...... iij li wch he is to paye for ye moneths 
paye for ye ffortune (p. 160. 16). 
Receiued in earnest of the Booke of Shoare now newly to be written 


for the Earle of worcesters players at the Rose of mr Henchoes XLs 
(p. 160. F 100v). 


On the title pages of printed dramas playhouses are indicated in the 
same way : 


(ie Aber Tragedy ...... Acted by his Maiesties Players at the Globe 


The Merry Devill of Edmonton. As it hath been sundry times Acted 
by his Maiesties Seruants at the Globe (1608). 

The Tragedy of the Dvtchesse of Malfy. As it was Presented priuatly, 
at the Blackfriers; and publiquely at the Globe (1623). 


The Tragedy of Hoffman ...... As it hath bin di tim ted 
the Phenix in Drury-Lane (1631). uers es acted ax 


It may safely be assumed that playhouses, like inns, taverns, shops, in fact 
like most other buildings, had ‘signs’. On the top of the Swan, as drawn by 
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Johannis de Witt (c. 1596) there is a flag (or signboard ?) with the figure of 
a swan on it. On the facade of the Fortune there are two ornaments, looking 
like wheels, which may have had something to do with the name of the 
playhouse (see a reproduction of a very good drawing, made in 1800, in 
Morley, English Plays, p. 188).1 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAP. 


Some Aspects of Provincial Drama in the 
Fighteenth Century. 


If there is one achievement of the eighteenth century which marks it out 
as distinct from any other age in English history, it is the discovery and 
development of provincial England. During the Restoration the whole of 
English life had been centred around the capital and its fashionable health 
resort, Bath. Provincial towns, as they came to be understood a century later, 
did not exist, and as for provincial society, it was the constant butt of the 
wit and the humourist, while the country squire, with his awkward manners, 
and his lack of savoir faire, became a perennial source of amusement upon 
the stage. With the eighteenth century this gradually disappeared, and by 
no means the least potent influence in dispelling this illusion of the country 
bumpkin was the spread of the drama into the provinces. A playhouse was 
built at Bath in 1705 — the first provincial theatre in England; shortly after- 
wards one was established at Bristol, and during the second half of the 
century similar houses grew up rapidly in most of the chief towns throughout 
the country.2 A detailed history of provincial drama during this age would 
probably be of interest to none but a specialist; but some knowledge of the 
subject should prove valuable even to the more general student of literature, 
for quite frequently such knowledge throws illuminating sidelights upon the 
lives and characters of players who have become famous in the annals of the 
English stage. We must remember, too, that many of the well-known figures of 
the London theatres gained an entry into the profession, and made their first 
blaze of glory, in the country. David Garrick first appeared, under the name 
of Liddell, with a company of strollers at Ipswich, and thence made his way 
to the theatre in Goodman's Fields where his popularity eclipsed that of 
James Quin, who but a few weeks before had been the idol of the town. Quin 
himself had begun his career in the provinces, and Charles Macklin, who was 
a few years later to win the hearts of the London public, had originally played 
with a strolling company at Bristol.3 This was in the early 20's. Soon after- 


1 Postscript. The statement that ‘Powlles’ could be treated as if it was not a 
genitive (p. 54), may seem somewhat enigmatical. Paules steeple, to take an example, does 
not mean ‘the steeple of, belonging to, Paul’, but ‘the steeple of, belonging to, Paul's’. Paules, 
in this example, might be termed a ‘double’ genitive, a genitive of a genitive, a genitive with 
a second genitive function superadded. As, however, such a ‘double’ genitive is really an 
impossibility, the origin of the curious genitive function exemplified in Poules wyndow, 
Paules steeple, etc., can only be put down to the circumstance that Poules, Paules, etc., 
had come to be regarded merely as the name of the Cathedral, and that people were only 
vaguely aware of the fact that this name was really a genitive. 

2 For details see the present writer’s series of Notes on English Provincial Playhouses in 
the Eighteenth Century in Notes and Queries, February 28, March 7, & March 14, 1931. 

3 See The Life of Charles Macklin, by A. E. Parry (1891). 


E. S. XIV, 1932. . 5 
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wards he went to London, but by 1749 he was again in the provinces, this 
time managing a theatre at Chichester, where he played with success during 
the summer of 1749-50.1 The first appearance of Charles Kemble, too, was 
an unrecorded one at Sheffield about the year 1792, when he played Orlando 
in As You Like It, and finding popularity with his audience, followed up this 
début with further successes at Newcastle, Birmingham and Edinburgh. It 
will be realised, then, that the part played by the provinces in shaping the 
fortunes of the English stage cannot be altogether ignored. 

As I have pointed out in an article in Englische Studien,? in the eighteenth 
century there were two types of strollers, or provincial players — the greater 
and the lesser. The lesser strollers were wretched companies of vagabond 
players, who went from town to town and village to village, acting in barns 
or outhouses; the greater strollers, on the other hand, were reputable 
companies, sometimes containing one or two celebrities, which went on tour 
through a circuit of towns, and gave their plays in a real theatre, or at least 
in a fair sized hail. It is with this last class that we are concerned in the 
present article. A typical representative was Tate Wilkinson, manager of the 
Theatre Royal at York, who, during the last quarter of the century, led his 
company into all the principal towns of Yorkshire and the North of England, 
and in consequence earned for himself the name of the Wandering Patentee. 
At one time he had played upon the London stage, but finding that he could 
make no headway there owing to jealousy on the part of the great actors, 
he went on tour, and in 1765 was fortunate enough to fail in with a certain 
Baker, who was building a new theatre at York. Wilkinson, as I have said, 
became the first manager, and before the end of the century he held proprietary 
rights or controlling interests in some half-dozen other theatres in Yorkshire. 
In 1790 he published his Memoirs, in four duodecimo volumes, while five 
years later there appeared another four similar volumes, under the title of 
The Wandering Patentee, in which he told the story of his peregrinations. 
Both these works make extraordinarily interesting reading, and since they 
throw considerable light upon our subject, we cannot do better than approach 
it by way of their pages. 

Wilkinson was fortunate enough to obtain the services of several actors 
and actresses who had either become famous already, or were destined to 
become so; and as he was endowed with no small share of vanity, he usually 
attributed their subsequent success to their association with the York company 
and the name of Tate Wilkinson. Amongst his earliest “finds” were Mrs. 
Elizabeth Inchbald, (later to become known as the author of a number of 
successful plays) and her husband. At the age of seventeen, it appears, (i.e. 
1770), Mrs. Inchbald had applied for an engagement with a certain Mr. 
Griffith, the manager of a touring company which was then at Norwich, 
and in this way she had gained her first footing on the stage.3 In 1773 she 
was playing at Inverness in the same company with Thomas Holcroft, 4 
but from here her departure was hastened by fear of the imminent failure and 
break-up of the troop. “The company afterwards went to Glasgow”, Hazlitt 
tells us, ‘where not being permitted to play they were all in the utmost 


1 The Authentic Memoirs of the Later Mr. C i i 

PRL So tembsia ron pf harles Macklin, Comedian, by Francis 
2 Strolling Actors in the Eighteenth Century, (August 1931). 
‘ This according to John Taylor (Records of My Life, 1832. Vol. I. p. 397.) 

Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Holcroft (1816) Chap. IV. 
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distress. The whole stock was detained for rent and board ete. at an inn, 
From this awkward situation they were liberated by a young Scotsman, who 
had just joined the company in a kind of frolic, and who paid their score, and 
set them off to Kilmarnock, and from thence to Ayr, where they had a very 
brilliant run of good-fortune.” 

Later still we find her, now married, engaged with her husband at Canter- 
bury. It was in the season 1777-8 that the two joined Wilkinson’s company. 
Our Wandering Patentee had experienced a good season at York, from 
which town he set off upon a tour of his satellite theatres. For a few weeks 
he went to Leeds, but of his visit here he has little to record. Audiences appear 
to have been thin, and his stay was certainly marked by no incidents worthy 
of notice, so closing down early he proceeded to Hull, where he hoped for 
better houses. Here it was that in October Mr. and Mrs. Inchbald came to 
join him post haste from Edinburgh, where they had been acting to 
enthusiastic audiences. Now although Mrs. Inchbald was only twenty-four 
years of age, and as yet was unknown to the public as a dramatist, as an 
actress she had already achieved a good measure of success, having made a 
name for herself as Cordelia, in Shakespeare's King Lear, as early as 1772.1 
Her husband, too, was well known as a comedian, and on October 22 he took 
the part of Sir Francis Wronghead in Cibber’s Journey to London, following 
it up with other characters of the same type. The Hull public loudly acclaimed 
his talent, and Wilkinson was loud in his praises, as indeed he had reason to 
be, for Inchbald ensured the company good houses so long as they stayed at 
Hull. In his Wandering Patentee 2 Wilkinson writes: “Mr. Inchbald was my 
friend, my worthy man, my esteemed actor, in all my long pilgrim’s progress. 
For the time he was engaged with me I never experienced more ingeniousness, 
honour or integrity, nor did I ever know an actor of such universal worth 
who confessed at least weekly, if not daily, to the comforts in his Yorkshire 
situation, and ardently expressed a desire for the success and life of me, his 
manager, whose interests he, by every means, endeavoured to support.” 

One naturally looks for some comment on the acting abilities of Mrs. 
Inchbald, but strangely enough Wilkinson has little to say. He does seem, 
however, to have been struck by her beauty. On October 28th she filled the 
role of Horatia in Whitehead’s The Roman Father. How she played her part 
we are never told; but we learn that “she was then, and is still beautiful, 
and that beauty, like her understanding, unfaded, and if possible, more 
impressive”. 

Another noted actress who was associated with the York company, and to 
whom Wilkinson devotes a considerable amount of space in both of his works, 
was Mrs. Siddons, the daughter of Roger Kemble,3 and sister of John Philip 
~ Kemble. Thomas Holcroft, a valuable source of information on the theatrical 
_ bye-ways of this period, throws light upon her early years and the beginning 
of her career as an actress. Old Kemble, her father, managed a wandering 
troop of players in the Midlands, and Holcroft, who himself followed the 
profession of stroller in his early days, happened to fall in with the company, 
- and with them visited Ludlow, Worcester, Leominster, Bewdley, Bromsgrove 
and Droitwich. The average company of strollers was a wretched band indeed; 


1 At the Bristol Theatre. 


2 1 I, pp. 277 sq. 
= By a ae cae in the entry of her birth in the parish register of Brecon, where 


she was born, the name of her father appears as George Kemble. 
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poor, ragged, incompetent, and often not too honest 1; but this particular 
company was, apparently, of a superior kind; and it was amongst these folk 
that the future goddess of the stage made her first public appearance as a 
child. Writes Holcroft : 


“The company of which old Mr. Kemble was the manager, was more 
respectable than many other companies of strolling players; but it was not in 
so flourishing a condition as to place the manager beyond the reach of the 
immediate smiles or frowns of fortune. Of this the following anecdote may 
be cited as an instance. A benefit had been fixed for some of the family, 
in which Miss Kemble, then a little girl, was to come forward in some part, 
as a juvenile prodigy. The taste of the audience was not, as it seems, so 
accommodating as in the present day, and the extreme youth of the performer 
disposed the gallery to noise and uproar instead of admiration. Their turbulent 
dissatisfaction quite disconcerted the child, and she was retiring bashfully from 
the stage, when her mother, who was a woman of high spirits, and alarmed 
for the success of her little actress, came forward, and leading the child to the 
front of the house, made her repeat the Fable of the Boys and the Frogs, 
which entirely turned the tide of popular opinion in her favour. What must 
the feelings of the same mother have been, when this child (afterwards Mrs. 
Siddons), became the admiration of the whole Kingdom,? the first seeing of - 
whom was an event in every person's life never to be forgotten.” 3 


The incident which Holcroft describes here took place at Worcester. Some 
few years later Miss Kemble accepted an engagement at Bath under a certain 
Crump, while in 1774 she played with Siddons (now her husband) at 
Cheltenham. Her success in the country had emboldened her to try her fortune 
in the capital, but prejudice was strong against her. At Drury Lane she failed 
to draw applause, so once again she returned to the provincial stage, playing 
during the winter of 1775-1776 to enthusiastic audiences at Manchester. Now 
Wilkinson was always alert in his search for talented players. During the 
summer of 1776 he had visited Doncaster, Pontefract and a few other towns 
with moderate success, and early in the autumn he returned to York to open the 
season there. Meanwhile, however, news had come to him of Mrs. Siddons’s 
success at Manchester. Jealous for the reputation of the York stage, and also, 
doubtless, with an eye on the receipts of the box-office, he got into immediate 
communication with her, and the upshot was that she undertook to play for him 
at York during the following spring, made her début there as Euphrasia, the 
heroine in The Grecian Daughter on Tuesday April 15, 1777, and continued, 
playing almost every night, until the close of the season on May 17th. She 
had only just recovered from a rather serious illness, and Wilkinson, who 
himself took the part of the father to her Euphrasia, was afraid that her health 
might not stand the strain of a month's continuous acting, but events proved 
otherwise. She sustained her part well, and won universal admiration. 

“I never remember,” Wilkinson writes of her, “so great a favourite as a 
York actress as Mrs. Siddons was in that short period. Everyone lifted their 
eyes with astonishment that such a face, judgment etc. could have been 
neglected by the London audiences, and by the first actor in the world, (Mr. 
Garrick) as if not of sterling worth. 


1 For a more detailed treatment of the constitution and character of these companies 
I must again refer readers to my article on Wandering Actors in the Eighteenth Century, 
see supra. 

? Old Mrs. Kemble, the mother of Mrs. Siddons, was still living in 1792, when Holcroft 
paid her a visit. 

8 Memoirs of Holcroft, Reprint of 1926 (World's Classics.) p. 90, 
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In her Aspasia, I recollect, her face and figure after the dying scene was 
noticed as most elegant; nor indeed do J recognise such a mode of disposing 
the body in so picturesque and striking a manner as Mrs. Siddons does on such 
prostrate occasions. Great wishes were entertained at York of her coming back, 
but her stars had ordained otherwise.” 1 

If the York audiences were thus pleased with Mrs. Siddons, she was equally 
pleased with them and the reception which they gave her. But what delighted 
her most, Wilkinson affirms, were the jewels and finery in which she was 
decked, for she was possessed of no small share of feminine vanity. ‘“However”’, 
he adds, “I should not have ventured to insert this, had not Mrs. Wilkinson 
assured me that I am perfectly right”. 

The summer of the same year saw Mrs. Siddons first at Liverpool, and later 
at Bath; then she decided to risk her reputation once again in London, and 
this time the public could not overlook the praise she had won for herself 
in the country. She instantly became popular, and from that day her name 
was made. Primarily, now, she was a London actress, but still she paid 
occasional visits to the towns in the provinces which had given her such a 
warm ovation in earlier years. In 1783, for instance, she returned for a while 
to Liverpool, Dublin, and Cork, while for Tate Wilkinson the season 1786-7 
became a notable one in his career as manager, for he was able to secure her 
services once again, and being now an actress of high repute, she was received 
more vociferously than ever she had been before. The applause she had 
elicited nine years earlier was nothing to that which greeted her now. She 
first played at York on July 29, and her acting upon that occasion our 
Wandering Patentee praises most lavishly. 

“The eager desire and rage of crowds to see her at York were such as 
resemble those in London for admittance on particular occasions; and York 
can boast, from the words of Mrs. Siddons, that Mrs. Siddons performed to 
the greatest receipt at that city on Thursday August 4th, 1786, she ever acted 
at any theatre at that time out of London.” 2 From York she followed the 
company to Hull, where she achieved another glorious success, the receipts for 
five nights of her acting (August 14 to 18), amounting to four hundred and 
forty-eight pounds, eighteen shillings and sixpence. On August 18 the Hull 
season closed and the company moved on to Leeds. She stayed with them 
for some time, acting at Pontefract and Leeds, as well as in the towns 


already mentioned, and on the whole she had done well from her tour; 


better, in fact, than had Wilkinson. The proceeds from seventeen nights’ 
acting amounted to one thousand one hundred pounds; but Wilkinson’s own 
profit for the same time came to only one hundred and twenty-eight pounds, 
eight shillings and sixpence. In addition to this, Mrs. Siddons’s acting had 
emp  .sed the comparative inferiority of that of the regular members of the 
com ty, and when, during the next winter, no “star” was forthcoming, houses 
fell badly. 

There were difficulties, Wilkinson found, as well as advantages, in having 
great players in one’s company. Not the least among these were the petty 
jealousies which existed between them, particularly among the actresses, who 
might at any moment endanger a performance, and bring the manager into 
disfavour with his patrons, by taking offence at some supposed insult and 


1 The Wandering Patentee, Vol. I. pp. 254-255. 
2 Ibid. Vol. III. p. 6. 
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refusing to act, or even leaving the company altogether. Both the Memoirs 
and The Wandering Patentee contain numerous references to these quarrels 
and their outcome, and it is some tribute to Wilkinson's tact as a manager that 
he was able to smooth most of them out as well as he did. Of course, it 
must not be supposed that these displays of petulance were confined to the 
country stage; the great ones of the London theatres were as bad as any in 
this respect. Indeed, it is related that the main reason why Wilkinson himself 
failed to get a footing on the London stage as a young man, was the jealousy 
of Peg Woffington, who told Rich point blank that if he were admitted, she 
herself would resign. Wilkinson was actually given a trial by Rich, but 
“when I went into the Green-room,” he writes, ‘‘a universal laugh of contempt 
ensued. Woffington, the queen bee of the hive, was there. I had disturbed and 
offended her majesty, and therefore all her faithful servants, bee-like, joined to 
sting me, except. Mr. Shuter,! who saw my distress, and good-naturedly took 
me by the hand, led me to his own dressing room, and desired me not to be 
cast down; but observed that I must not enter the green-room again, as they 
were one and all determined on my banishment”. 

As we read this our minds go back to the famous quarrel between young 
Garrick and the veteran Quin. When Garrick had climbed from Goodman's 
Fields to Drury Lane, Quin left the stage in a pet and retired to Bath, quite 
sure that since he was indispensable, in a few days a letter would come from 
Rich begging him to return on any terms he chose to mention. When no such 
letter arrived, to intimate that he was still open to negotiation Quin sent a 
curt note to the manager, couched in these words: 


“I am at Bath — James Quin.” 
Rich answered him in terms equally abrupt and pointed : 
“Stay there, and be damned — John Rich.” 


It is interesting, though vain, to speculate whether Mrs. Woffington would 
have adopted Quin’s course if Rich had admitted his new aspirant to 
dramatic fame. 

In later years Wilkinson had another Peg Woffington in the York company, 
in the person of his leading lady, Mrs..Crisp, a hot-tempered virago who could 
never bear to see her own glory threatened by that of another actress. When 
Wilkinson wrote his Wandering Patentee she had left York many years, 
but the following incident seems to have become indelibly imprinted on 
his mind, 

“On Mrs. Baker's acting Lady Townley in 1768, the Dowager Queen Crisp 
advanced to her with slow and dignified step, truly tragic, and in pompous tones 
said, “Woman! how dare you insolently play my part of Lady Townley! 
I have acted it these forty years!" To which interrogation Madam Baker 
exultingly replied, mimicking and full of contempt, “Woman! if it be true that 
you have acted Lady Townley these forty years, it is high time you spoil 
the part no longer, woman!’ Amidst which Queen Crisp departed in silent rage, 
and the laughter of others served for a tragedy kettle-drum and trumpet, to 
honour her noble queen's steps full out of hearing.” 

The jealousy of this lady, Wilkinson treated with an amused kind of 
contempt; but at a later stage in his history he records quarrels with more 
serious consequences. “In the year 1787”, he tells us, “Mr. Johnson was 
engaged with me at York, but in a pet, from some very trivial cause, left his 
engagement suddenly, and departed at a time when I was absent from York 
and at London.” A few years later there occurred another notable desertion. 


1 


Edward Shuter, one of the lesser actors. 
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Since the year 1782, Wilkinson's leading lady had been Mrs. Dorothy Jordan, 
who, after having appeared on the Dublin stage in 1777, at the age of fifteen, 
had later taken a hurried leave of Daly's troop at Zork, and joined the York 
company, with whom she had fallen in at Leeds. Now Mrs. Jordan was not the 
type of person with whom it is easy to work. She was difficult to please, and 
constantly inferred that her talents were insufficiently recognised and badly 
rewarded. She did not like the York audiences, and on one occasion, in 
August 1791, she actually refused to perform, declaring that “she would be 
ruined as an actress if she was to play to such milk-and-water, spiritless 
audiences.” Then, on August 14 she and Wilkinson had a disagreement over 
a benefit performance. Fully determined that her dignity would suffer her 
to remain at York no longer, she paid thirty pounds as an, indemnity for her 
breach of contract, and left for London, where she was not long in obtaining 
a place at Drury Lane. 

Wilkinson was now in a difficult position. Not that he could find no one 
to play his leading female réles, but the name of Mrs. Jordan in the cast had 
attracted a great part of his audiences. However, he was fortunate enough to 
obtain the services of John Philip Kemble, who had appeared at York with 
some success, a few years previously. Kemble was one of those celebrities 
who had found the country stage the best road to success. He had first acted 
with Chamberlain’s company at Wolverhampton in 1776, and Oxberry, who 
met him the next year, declared that he was then “slovenly in dress and habit, 
but worked hard”. He had first become associated with Wilkinson in 1778, 
in October of which year he played Macbeth at Hull. From here he moved 
on with the company to Doncaster, Pontefract, Wakefield and York, in all of 
which towns he was well received, though when he went to Leicester (not 
with Wilkinson) he was hissed off the stage by an unappreciative audience. 
He opened his second visit to York on August 16, 1791, when he played 
Othello. But it was not long before trouble arose with him also. He had 
agreed with Wilkinson for a salary of thirty pounds a night, but when he 
saw the full houses on the first few evenings he wished that he had pressed 
for better terms, so accordingly he asked that the agreement should be cancelled, 
and that he might be allowed instead to take a percentage of the receipts. 
Wilkinson refused the request; Kemble on the other hand was adamant. 


“Mr. Kemble said he had made up his mind that it was not worth his 
attention or trouble, or any regard to his reputation, if he did not clear in the 
five nights one hundred and sixty pounds. I seemed thunderstruck, but peremp- 
torily refused, and to prevent any dispute, which could not avail with two such 
obstinate heads, and thinking myself ill-us‘'d, I was as fix’d not to comply on 
my part any more than he was on his, so he departed, and went to the concert 
at the Assembly Rooms; and when several gentlemen there assured Mr. Kemble 
how happy they were in the expectation of seeing him play some favourite 
characters that week on the York Stage, he very calmly said that he believed 
they would not have that pleasure, for he did not think he should play.” 


But the matter was not so simple as it seemed, for Wilkinson had already 
advertised him. However, when rehearsal time came on Tuesday, Kemble 
failed to put in an appearance, and the Lord Mayor, who was present at 
the theatre, and who, incidentally, was entertaining him during his stay in 
York, hurriedly dispatched a messenger to the Mansion House to entreat 
him to come. Kemble, in the meantime, determined to persist in his stubborn 


1 The Wandering Patentee, Vol. Ill. pp. 255-266. 
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attitude, had forgotten all about the playhouse, and fallen asleep. When he 
was awakened, he scribbled the following note to Wilkinson. 


My Dear Sir, 

I am very much surprised to see my name in the bills of this evening's play. 
I did myself the honour of telling you yesterday that, unless you were kind 
enough to rectify my mistake relative to Thursday, I could not have the pleasure 
of appearing on your stage this week. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Kemble. 


Wilkinson had imagined that by this time Kemble might have thought better 
of his resolution; but when he saw the note, he was not a little perturbed. The 
Lord Mayor, however, by the use of a little tact and persuasion, saved the 
situation. He went in person to see Kemble, and proposed that he should 
abate part of his demands. Kemble agreed, returned to the theatre, and 
rehearsals proceeded. So that night, and for many nights after, he delighted 
the York audiences. 

Kemble’s stubborn spirit, which was quick to cespond to any real or fancied 
insults to his dignity, often led him into difficulties. It is narrated that while 
he was playing at York on April 15, 1779 (i.e. on the occasion of his first 
visit) he was annoyed by a lady in the boxes, who persisted in talking aloud 
to her gallant. Kemble refused to proceed with his part, and the rest of the 
audience showed their disapproval of her behaviour by hissing. Unluckily 
she happened to be a lady of some importance and she called upon members 
of the militia who were present to avenge this proffered insult. These 
gentlemen, taking her at her word, went behind the scenes and demanded that 
Kemble should make a public apology; instead, he went back to the stage 
once more and publicly refused, and the applause which this elicited from 
the audience so discomfited the interrupters that they left in a body.1! 
On several occasions, too, he suffered more serious interruptions from tne 
Methodists and others prejudiced against the theatres; but this was nothing 
extraordinary. Mrs, Bellamy, a noted actress of the day, tells in her Apology 
how the Methodists actually set fire to a playhouse at Glasgow, because 
their preacher had tuid them that it was the home of the devil, and that to 
destroy it, before his satanic majesty was given an opportunity to reign there, 
would be a work of piety. So “they hasten’d away in a body to the new 
built playhouse, and set the stage on fire. Luckily the flames were extinguished 
before any other part of the theatre was corsumed, but the whole of my 
theatrical wardrobe, which lay in the packages upon it, were destroyed’’.2 

Stephen Keatble (1789-1836). is less well known than his brother, John 
Philip. He, too, acted for a time under his father in various northern towns, 
and then joined a company at Southampton. The story goes that on one 
- occasion, when he was playing at a barn in some small village in Yorkshire, 

he was so poor that he was forced to quit his lodgings, and having no other 
food for several days, he and Davenport, a fellow actor in a like predicament, 
were reduced to stealing turnips from a field and eating them.3 But at the 


1 The incident is referred to in The Wandering Patentee, vol. Il. pp. 21-24. 


2 An Apology for the life of Mrs. Geo A Bellamy, Written by Herself. 
Joh 1V op oto f rge Anne Bellamy. titten by Herself. (1785. 


% John Taylor: Records of My Life (1832), Vol. I. pp. 225-zz0. 
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time when Wilkinson knew him those days of poverty had passed. Mrs. 
Kemble, his wife, was on the whole a better player than her husband. 
Wilkinson, indeed, declares that next to Mrs. Cibber1 she was the best 
Ophelia he ever saw. She might, if she wished, have stayed in London for the 
whole of her professional life, but she preferred to travel the country with 
her husband. 

Wilkinson’s works throw light also upon two other aspects of provincial 
drama of that age, namely repertory and finance. In the course of his 
peregrinations our Wandering Patentee paid three visits to Sheffield, and his 
repertory for the first of these (in the year 1781), he sets down in detail. 
Several pieces, naturally, are obscure pantomimes, hardly worth mention, but 
amongst the more notable pieces are Foote’s The Mayor of Garrat, Cumber- 
land's The Brothers, and Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII. At York, Hull, 
Pontefract and the other neighbouring towns, As You Like It and The 
Rehearsal seem to have been favourites, while The Distrest Mother, The 
Grecian Daughter and Jane Shore were frequently acted also. Every season 
saw one or two plays of Shakespeare. Hamlet seems to have been the 
favourite, probably because of the melodramatic elements in it, but Julius 
Caesar also appeared, as did Macbeth and Cymbeline. Amongst comedies 
Cibber’s Provok’d Husband, Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem, and Garrick’s 
High Life Below Stairs were all popular, while Coffey’s The Devil to Pay 
frequently filled the boards as an after-piece. Examination of the records 
of other companies shows that Wilkinson’s was fairly typical so far as 
repertory is concerned. 

Finance is a more difficult subject to discuss, as, naturally, it varied from 
company to company. The figures already given for the periods during which 
Mrs. Siddons and Kemble acted are not to be taken as typical. The average 
player in the provincial theatre, for instance, got nothing like the salary that 
was paid to these two celebrities. John Edwin tells us that as a young man he 
was engaged in the réle of a low comedian at Manchester at a guinea per 
week, and from here he went to Smock Alley, in Dublin, where he was given 
thirty shillings. In Dublin in 1782 Mrs. Inchbald received two pounds per 
week, while Sheridan, the comptroller of that playhouse, offered Lee, the 
manager of the Edinburgh theatre, a salary of three hundred pounds for the 
season if he would come to Dublin; and, he adds, “that is a hundred pounds 
more than I would give to any other man, one excepted.” Compare with these 
figures the Drury Lane list for the season 1742-1743, which shows that 
Garrick made a total of £1,130 for the season, that Macklin drew a salary 

of nine guineas per week, Mrs. Woffington seven guineas for the same time, 
and Kitty Clive fifteen guineas. The usual admission prices at provincial 
theatres were about one shilling, two shillings, and half-a-crown, but receipts 
were very uncertain. When the first theatre was built at Bristol, it was 
estimated that it would hold eighty pounds; the new theatre, opened in 1766, 
had a capacity of over two hundred and twenty pounds, and one thousand six 
hundred people; and in 1795 the Birmingham theatre held over two hundred 
pounds. But only too frequently poor houses brought the receipts far short 
of these figures. On February 6, 1758, at the theatre in Dublin, Sheridan 


f -1 Not the wife of Colley Cibber, but of his son, Theophilus. She was a daughter of the 
famous musician, Dr. Thomas Arne, and in the mid-eighteenth century won great admiration 
as an actress. ; 
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cleared over one hundred and eighteen pounds on Hamlet, and on twenty-one 
nights’ acting made an income of one thousand, six hundred, and thirty-five 
pounds. But on the other hand, when Tate Wilkinson went to Sheffield, his 
total receipts for the evening once fell as low as six guineas, while on a stay 
of eight days in this town he was well over thirty pounds out of pocket. 
Theatre-management was a hazardous business, and those who made a success 
of it usually had to thank their good luck as well as their native talent. 


Sheffield. Freperick T. Woop. 


Notes and News. 
Broadcasting and the English Language. 


Broadcasting in England is approaching its tenth birthday, and can look back 
upon a period of intense and steadily increasing activity. It has gone from 
strength to strength, and is today an accepted feature in English national life. 
It is controlled by one central authority, the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
known generally as the B. B..C., which derives its income from the licence 
fee of ten shillings per annum which must be paid for the installation and 
working of a receiving set 1. There are very few moments in the day, from 
10 a.m. till midnight, when the transmitting stations are silent, this time being 
divided between Music and Speech. 

All over the British Islands, those who wish may hear, all day and 
every day more or less, the English that is spoken by such speakers as the 
B. B. C. chooses, and, indeed, it chooses very carefully. There are prominent 
politicians, critics, writers and others who by virtue of the eminence they have 
achieved in their professions are absolved from the necessity of having to pass 
the speech censors, but all others must submit to judgment. Comedians, and 
others who make play with local or uneducated dialect are naturally excused, 
but they are restricted to vaudeville ; all serious talking must be carried out in 
a type of English that is acceptable and intelligible from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats. The censorship is exceptionally rigid in the case of the official 
speakers, or Announcers, as they are called, and all of these men are required, 
after a period of probation, to pass a very severe practical test before they are 
finally appointed. This test includes the reading of verse and prose: a Bible 
passage; a news bulletin; a list of English, Welsh, Scots, and Irish place- 
names; an S.O.S. message in French, and programmes of Music in French, 
in Italian and in German. Candidates are also required to know all the 
pronunciations recommended by the B.B.C. Advisory Committee on Spoken 
English 2. Announcers, even when appointed, have a further weekly conference 
during which they are made acquainted with the peculiar phonetic problems 
that arise from week to week, e.g. the pronunciation of Chinese, Japanese, or 
Indian names. 

All such problems have to be solved quickly, but such as can wait, are 
submitted to the Advisory Committee, which meets three or four times a year. 
The decisions of this Committee are published provisionally in the Radio Times 


1 There are about four million licences now in operation (1932). 

2 The B.B.C, Advisory Committee on Spoken English consists of: Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, Chairman; Professor Lascelles Abercrombie; Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson; Professer 
Daniel Jones; Dr, C. T. Onions; Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith; Mr. A. Lloyd James, Secretary. 
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immediately after the meetings; they are revised carefully . before final 
ratification, and then published in the Booklet Broadcast English 11. All 
the pronunciations indicated have been recorded on two gramophone records, 
published by the Linguapkone Institute, 24-27 High Holborn. London. The 
Committee has also published a list of some fifteen hundred place-name 
pronunciations, in which will be found most of the English place-names that 
cause difficulty on account of the discrepancy between their spelling and their 
pronunciation. 

That, in brief, is how the B.B.C. handles the language question, which is by 
no means an easy question, as will readily be seen from the correspondence in 
the daily press on the subject. There is no doubt that listeners who have not 
been in the habit of hearing the sort of English that is generally used for 
broadcasting, dislike it and criticise it very freely. Educated south-eastern 
English is not received with open arms all over the country, and it may interest 
Dutch students of English to know the main points of criticism. 


i, The prevailing tendency to make the vowel in words like man (z) 
too close, that is to say too much like ¢. This is a characteristic of the 
brand of English known as ‘clerical’ or ‘refaned’, or ‘Oxford’. 


ii. The use of the long vowel a: (as in car) in words like bath, grass, 
last, dance, etc. The North and Midlands are unwilling to accept this. 


iii. The tendency to make the neutral vowel (3) when in the final 
position, e.g. in singer, China etc. sound too much like a:. This, again, 
is called ‘Oxford’ or ‘clerical’, and is probably the most unpopular 
sound in English today. 


iv. The tendency to make the diphthong in words like day, gate (ei) 
sound like «i, or in the case of younger speakers (e.g. West-End Stage) 
sound like «:. 


v. The tendency to make the opening element of the diphthong in 
words like no, know, too much like a. 


vi. The almost universal use by educated people of the intrusive r. 
University professors, statesmen, prominent actors, barristers, use such 
expressions as the problem in Indiar is, the Government of Indiar Act, 
Chinar and Japan, a violin and piano sonatar in A major, a toccatar 
and fugue, the lawr of England etc. This intrusive r occurs most 
frequently after the neutral vowel, next in frequency after a:, and next 
after o:. 

Some of the Announcers, despite tuition and warning, still do it if 
they are caught unawares; they are all public school and, with one 
exception, University men, all of which goes to show that this false 
liaison habit is well established in what is called Standard or Received 
English, to the intense dislike of the Scots, the Welsh, the Irish, the 
Americans, and all who care for good English speech. 


As is generally known, wireless transmission is regularly used in England 
in the cause of elementary, secondary and adult education, and lessons on 


1 Broadcast English I. Recommendations to Announcers regarding certain words of 
oubtful pronunciation. B.B.C, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C. 2. 3d. 2nd edition 1931. 
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English Phonetics have been a regular feature for some years. These lessons, 
incidentally, have been followed regularly by many Dutch students. 

During the present year an attempt is being made to teach a certain type of 
pronunciation, the Phonetics lesson being less cursory and descriptive than 
formerly, aiming definitely at eradicating prevalent uneducated or purely 
local forms. 

Gramophone records were made in September last, when the course began, 
of the speech of ninety London schoolboys. Half of these children are following 
the course, and the other half are not. At the end of the course, another record 
will be taken of the same ninety boys, and experts will examine them, to see 
whether any improvement is noticeable in the speech of those who have had 
a year’s training on these lines. The <ourse 1 consists of thirty weekly lessons, 
each of twerty minutes duration, by the broadcast speaker, to be followed 
up by the class teacher as he thinks fit. The result of this experiment is awaited 
with interest, and the course is being assiduously followed in many schools 
throughout the country. 

Of the effect of all this work, and of broadcasting in general, upon English 
speech, it is too early to speak. There is a growing tendency on the part of 
official bodies to regard the B.B.C. pronunciation as authoritative, and to 
accept it, while some of the film-companies have applied to the B.B.C. for 
guidance in matters of pronunciation. 

In any event, the work is interesting, and provides ample material for 
estimating popular opinion on the subject of English Speech. 


School of Oriental Studies, A. Lioyp JAMEs. 
London. 


On the Perfect of Experience. A few days after the publication of my 
article in the February number of this journal, I received Part IV of Otto 
Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar,? dealing with “Time and Tense’. On 
turning to the sections on the Perfect, I was much interested to find that the 
peculiar use of this tense discussed by me had also drawn Professor Jespersen’s 
attention. In section 5.4(1), he observes: “The perfect often seems to imply 
repetition: “When I have been in London, I have seen him pretty often’ 
implies several stays, while “When I was in London, I saw him pretty often” 
implies only one stay.’ And in 5.4(2): “This use of the perfect is frequent in 
a when-clause’. 

It will be seen that J.’s remarks cover only part of the ground mapped out 
in my article, and that he looks upon repetition as the essential feature of the 
construction, as I myself did until recently. On this view, however, it seems 
hard to bring it into line with the other uses of the perfect in English ; for 
there is nothing in the generic function of this tense to account for the 
iteration. The fact, however, that the use with which we are here concerned 
also occurs, though less frequently, in sentences denoting a single experience, 
enables us to look upon the experience, not the repetition, as the essential 
thing. In the former of Jespersen’s examples the being in London, and the 
seeing him, are represented as part of the sum total of the speaker's experience, 
as he looks back upon it from the moment of speaking; in the latter, the 


1 The programme of the Course, entitled King’s English, B.B.C., 1d. 
2 A review will shortly appear. 
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action is viewed, not from the present, but from, or rather in, the past. Now 
when a man draws upon his experience, he will be apt to recollect most readily 
those things that have occurred to him more than once, and in this way the 
perfect of experience, with or without adjuncts like often, sometimes, etc. may 
come to imply repetition. To regard the latter as essential, however, seems to 
me to confuse cause and effect. 

Additional testimony to the frequency of the construction is afforded by 
the circumstance that none of Jespersen’s fairly numerous examples in 5.4(1) 
and 5.4(2) duplicates mine. The first of them carries the use back to Chaucer 
(A 18): “The holy blisful martir for to seke That hem hath holpen whan that 
they were seke.’ The meaning is already iterative, and there is a when-clause. 
Some of the quotations show the alternation between perfect and preterite 
which I discussed in my article, and which Jespersen also notes. In one instance, 
the perfect alternates with the present: Hardy, Return of the Native, 96: 
‘when you have left me I am always angry with myself for things that I have 
said to you.’ In all probability, however, this sentence should be otherwise 
interpreted: ‘when you have left me’ = ‘when you are gone’; so that it 
belongs elsewhere. 

There are two quotations with the iterative perfect from Shakespeare in 
4.5(2), and one from Conan Doyle in 5.4(5) (p. 73), that Jespersen has failed 
to relate to his treatment of the construction in 5.4(1). Similarly, he seems to 
have been unaware that he was furnishing two examples of the analogous 
use of the pluperfect in 6.4 (small print) viz. Hardy, Return of the Native, 
374: ‘when his mind had been weaker his heart had led him to speak out’, 
and Rose Macaulay, Potterism, 8: “When they had been little they had 
watched each other’s plates with hostile eyes.’ In both cases it is, of course, only 
the pluperfects in the headclauses that correspond to the perfect of experience; 
those in the when-clauses may be regarded as ‘back-shifted’ preterites, though, 
being unable to trace it to its context in The Return of the Native, | feel a 
little dubious about the quotation from Hardy. Jespersen’s comment: ‘In the 
following two quotations, the use of the pluperfect in the when-clauses, where 
the simple preterit would have been normal, seems to have been induced by 
the pluperfect in the main sentence’ — overlooks two important points : first, 
that the tense in the main sentence is a pluperfect of experience, clearly 
iterative in the latter example, doubtfully so in the former; secondly, that 
the recurrence of any kind of (plu)perfect in main and subordinate clauses 
is a common phenomenon (for illustration, see my article in the February 
number), so that the use of the subordinate pluperfects is not a question of 
normality. Anyhow, the two examples of the pluperfect of experience that 
I was able to furnish in my article, are hereby increased to four. 

Inevitably, that hardy annual from Antony's speech in Julius Caesar 


When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept 


also crops up among Jespersen’s quotations, though in another section (5.2 (3) } 
‘but’, J. observes, ‘some grammarians find fault with it.’ This curious bit of 
information I have recently found corroborated in a lecture by J. M. Wattie, 
‘The Grammarian and his Material’ (The English Association, Pamphlet 
No. 75): ‘Another grammar, even more popular than Murray's, is William 
Lennie’s,1 of which I have the 24th edition, issued in 1844. The profundity 


1 Lennie’s name does not occur in the index to Kennedy's Bibliography of Writings on 
the English Language (1927). 
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of Lennie’s scholarship may be judged from the following citations: (1)...... 
(Qe (3). “When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept.” The 
style is here narrative; Caesar was dead. It should therefore be “When the 
poor cried, Caesar wept.” Fortunately, the construction appears to have 
survived Lennie’s interdict. 


It has never, to my knowledge, been pointed out that the perfect of 
experience has (or had) a counterpart in the construction with hypothetical 
shall: ‘You shall hear the same persons say that George Barnwell is very 
natural, and Othello is very natural.’ This and two more quotations will be 
found in § 731 of the fourth edition of Kruisinga’s Handbook of Present-day 
English; in the fifth edition, they have been relegated to the limbo of ‘Archaic 
and Literary English’ at the end of Part II, Volume 2.1 To convert the 
statement about George Barnwell into a record of actual fact, we have only to 
replace ‘You shall hear’ by ‘I have heard’: the result will be a perfect of 
experience. Like the latter, the construction with shall may often be interpreted 
as iterative; furthermore, as the perfect of experience may alternate with a 
preterite or with iterative would, hypothetical shall alternates with the present 
find in the second, and with will in the third of Kruisinga’s examples. 

It is somewhat surprising that Jespersen should have failed to recognize 
hypothetical shall as a distinct construction. Examples of this use are scattered 
over three different sections of his latest volume, in none of which they really 
belong. Spectator 181 ‘a polite country ‘squire shall make you as many bows in 
haif an hour, as serve a courtier for a week’ — is given as an instance of 
‘Fatal Obligation’ in 17.2(1); Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, 813 ‘be it what 
it may, you shall see no such individual drunkards on doorsteps anywhere, as 
there [at Covent Garden]. Of dozing women-drunkards especially, you shall 
come upon such specimens there, in the morning sunlight, as you might seek 
out of doors in vain through London’ — where the parallelism to the perfect of 
experience is very striking — is classed as an example of ‘Solemn Predictions’ 
(18.1(4)); lastly, Merch. of V. 1. 1. 116: ‘his reasons are two graines of wheate 
hid in two bushels of chaffe: you shall seeke all day ere you finde them’, and 
Dickens, David Copperfield, 321 ‘in that same Doctors’ Commons. You shall 
go there one day, and find them blundering through half the nautical terms 
in Young’s Dictionary... and you shall go there another day, and find them 
deep in the evidence, pro and con, respecting a clergyman who has misbehaved 
himself’ — are furnished with the comment: ‘In a main sentence you shall is 
sometimes used (half archaically) so as to imply a condition of a following 
sentence’ (18.3(1)). Clearly, all these quotations contain specimens of one and 
the same use of shall, which may be denoted as ‘hypothetical experience.’ What 
is said in 18,.3(1) as to the construction being used ‘half archaically’ equally 
applies to those mislaid under 17.2(1) and 18.1(4). 

In view of the notorious grammatici certant, it is reassuring to find that 
Mr. Fowler, in his Dictionary of Modern English Usage, joins his antagonists 
Kruisinga and Jespersen in stigmatizing hypothetical shall as archaic. ‘The 
decorative second or third person shall as in the quotation following is an 
archaism, before using which, as before using other archaisms, a writer should 
be very sure that his style in general will stand comparison with that of the 
few who have archaized to good purpose : — You shall have watched, it may 


1 The use of should instanced in the same section has nothing to do with that of shall. 
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be, the ways of birds & beasts in a garden or wood for half a lifetime ;-6 
your friend, the first time that you show him your preserves, shall straightway 
walk up the leverets, or point out the gold crest’s nest which you have always 
wanted to find. No-one will suggest that that is a maliciously chosen specimen; 
it is better than nine out of ten that one comes upon in the newspapers ; but 
one who has a real right to this shall would have put otherwise ‘the first time 
that you show him your preserves’ & the ‘nest which you have always wanted 
to find’. With this quotation, reminding us of the necessity of a sense of 
style in the study of syntax, these observations may be fittingly concluded. 


The Hague. R. W. ZANpDvoort. 


On Lamb’s Style. I may be pardoned for taking as a starting point the 
enlightening and excellently defensive essay on Lamb’s style by Mr. van 
Kranendonk 1; but Mr. van Kranendonk, with all his excellent defense of 
Lamb's archaism and ornateness, has, it seems to me, somehow lost sight of 
the elements that make Lamb himself when he thinks on paper, misplaced the 
emphasis of Lamb's stylistic appeal. That Lamb used a heroic vocabulary for 
the expression of trivial subject matter and thereby lent a comic element to 
his style is well enough; that he employed romantic quaintness of diction and 
thereby gave his essays, especially those on old things, an air of antiquity is 
an excellence not to be overlooked; and that he enjoyed suggesting ornateness 
and délicatesse in his subject matter by making use of those elements in his 
style must be noticed in order to understand, much less to appreciate, him. 
But these qualities, all of which contribute greatly to the richness of Lamb's 
prose and all of which are easily defensible as necessary to it, are not 
necessarily, it seems to me, what make Lamb’s style unique or remarkable. 
Rather, I think it is, after all, his studied negligence, his informality. his 
homeliness, his easy-chair-and-fireside style. 

And I realize that I am saying nothing particularly new when I say this. 
I suppose that it is the thing most often said of Lamb's style; and to be sure, 
Mr. van Kranendonk makes his preliminary bow in this direction in the be- 
ginning of his essay. Nevertheless, since he has at least failed to emphasize it, 
it is in order to reiterate, and that by way of example. 

The sentence from the Dissertation on Roast Pig, ““O father, the pig, the 
pig! do come and taste how good the burnt pig eats’, is not only archaic ; 
it is homely. The use of the word eats as it appears here was not uncommon 
in spoken English when the essay was written. (It occasionally is heard, in 
America at least, to-day.) Thus, often does one find an identity between 
Lamb’s archaism and his colloquialism which enriches his style. It is not the 
mere archaism he seeks; it is the archaism that is still in colloquial use. 

But let us take a more extended illustration of Elia’s easy-chair style. Near 
the opening of Dream Children (an essay highly praised by Mr. van Kranen- 
donk for its restraint) is an excellent passage; Lamb is actually in his chair : 


It in this spirit that my little ones crept about me the other evening 
to hear piel their great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in 
Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in which they and papa lived) 
which had been the scene — so at least it was generally believed in that 


1 English Studies, XIV (Feb. 1932), pp. 1 ff. 
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part of the country — of the tragic incidents which they had lately become 
familiar with from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it is 
that the whole story of the children and their cruel uncle was to be seen 
fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney piece of the great hall, the whole 
story down to the Robin Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it down 
to set up a marble one of modern invention in its stead, with no story upon it. 
Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too tender to be called 
upbraiding. Then I went on to say, how religious and how good their great- 
grand-mother Field was, how beloved and respected by everybody, though she 
was not indeed the mistress of this great house, but had only the charge of it 
(and yet in some respects she might be said to be the mistress of it too) 
committed to her by the owner, who preferred living in a newer and more 
fashionable mansion which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining 
county; but still she lived in it in a manner as if it had been her own, and 
kept up the dignity of the great house in a sort while she lived, which 
afterwards came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old ornaments 
stripped and carried away to the owner’s other house, where they were set up, 
and looked as awkward as if some one were to carry away the old tombs 
they had lately seen at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt 
drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, “that would be foolish 
indeed.”” And then I told how, when she came to die, her funeral was attended 
by a concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of the neighborhood 
for many miles round, to show their respect for her memory, because she 
had been such a good and religious woman; so good indeed that she knew 
all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. Here 
little Alice spread her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, graceful person 
their great-grandmother Field once was; and how in her youth she was esteemed 
the best dancer — here Alice’s little right foot played an involuntary movement, 
till upon my looking grave, it desisted — the best dancer, I was saying, in the 
county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and bowed her down with 
pain; but it could never bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, but they 
were still upright, because she was so good and religious. 


I have quoted here at some length so as to observe the style within its 
context, so as to catch the tone and the atmosphere, those powerful yet elusive 
qualities produced by style. And the first thing that strikes me about the style 
of this passage (it is not exceptional) is its conversational quality. I am willing 
to picture the benevolent Elia sitting by the fireside and more willing, even, 
to hear him talk, for he talks well. His conversation is human. Besides, he 
inserts his delightful parentheses, cues, and stage directions (and, to be sure, 
he is often dramatic). This element of conversation, dramatic conversation, 
in his style is necessary, moreover, to the essential truth of his subject matter. 
In addition to the natural conversational tone, it has the negligence of conver- 
sation. Notice such expressions as “of the tragic incidents which they had 
become familiar with”, or “and looked as awkward as if someone were to carry 
away the old tombs they had lately seen at the Abbey”, or again, “because she 
was so good and religious’. The studied carelessness of these examples is 
conversational, informal; and it lends verisimilitude to the material. 

The breaks for stage directions are done with mastery: “Here Alice spread 
her hands”, or ‘‘Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks”, or ‘Here 
John smiled", or again, “here Alice’s little foot played an involuntary 
movement”. These bits are exactly put, each at the precise place necessary 
to an understanding of what is happening in the minds of the children. And 
each comes at the logical juncture of episodes, 

And behind it all is the first person, the I of the essays, Charles Lamb. 
“Then I went on to say”, “And then I told how”, “Then I told what”, “the 
best dancer, I was saying” — these expressions, the evidence of the first 
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person's preseuce and his talking to the reader, are the most powerful force, 
perhaps, in Lamb's style. Notice here the simple conversational narrative yse 
of then and how. These words carry us along easily; they are the simple 
devices of conversation. 

These qualities that I have tried to point out (and I could go on piling 
up examples and analyses ad infinitum) are to me more significant, more to 
be emphasized, than any others in Lamb's style. Where they dictated flourishes 
of ornateness, ornateness was necessary; where they dictated archaisms, 
archaisms were necessary. In general, they are personal, and the personal 
element, especially when it was that of the genial, mellowed, and kindly Lamb, 
drew readers, and still draws them, and will continue to draw them. 

Whatever there is, however, of ornateness and quaintness and studied 
negligence in Lamb’s style, when the occasion demands, he can rise to the 
sublimity of simplicity. Nor does the personal element nor the informal detract 
from it. Few sentences in the English language are more simply wrought and 
more heavily laden than: ‘The children of Alice call Bartram father.” 


The University of North Carolina. Tuomas B. Stroup. 


I am grateful to Mr. Stroup for having taken my Notes as a starting-point 
for his interesting additional observations on Dream Children. I do not think, 
however, that the homeliness, the conversational tone etc. — to which, by the 
way, I referred in my article more clearly and frequently than the “preliminary 
bow’’ would suggest — are the essential qualities that make Lamb’s style 
unique or remarkable. Studied negligence, the seeming ease and informality of 
conversation are in my opinion qualities inherent in the ‘‘genre’’, the kind of 
essay many authors besides Lamb have cultivated. And as for Mr. Stroup’s 
contention that it is especially the personal element that ‘‘drew and still draws 
readers’, no one will quarrel with it, but it is a truth which holds good for 
all artistic work without exception. It was my aim to determine some of the 
individual peculiarities of Lamb’s personality, and coming across the expression: 
“to talk magnificently about trifles’” in one of his early letters, this seemed to 
me curiously apt to indicate one of the chief aspects of his work. I tried to find 
out in what ways he managed to make trifles magnificent and this naturally 
involved a defence of his style in the more ornate passages. I grant, however, 
that I should have laid more stress on the simplicity, the “talking’’, and what 
Mr. Stroup says about Dream Children has interested me much, especially 
also the excellent commentary in his last sentence. 

Another interesting point Mr. Stroup raises is the question whether Lamb 
deliberately sought archaisms still in colloquial use. I doubt, however, if an 
examination of the essays will indeed prove this to have been the case. As 
- I said in my article, Lamb found most of his uncommon words and expressions 
in the works of the old authors he admired so much; also in a curious word- 
book he had picked up somewhere: Ray’s Collection of English Words not 
generally Used (1691), and especially in his favourite Sir Thomas Browne. 
Mr. Olivier Leroy in his recent book Le Chevalier Thomas Browne enumerates 
some passages in which his influence on Lamb can be traced, and having 
lately re-read most of Browne’s work J have come to the conclusion that Lamb 
owes more to this superb artist in prose than I was at first inclined to think, 
though it is true he never imitated him, using as he does the curious words 
and the beautiful rhythms to attain entirely different effects. Whether an 
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important percentage of the Latinisms, the archaic words and phrases derived 
from the above-mentioned sources were really still used colloquially in Lamb's 
day I do not know, but at the first blush it seems unlikely, when we think 
of such terms as ‘fuliginous’, ‘yclept’, ‘tristful’, ‘thou calledst’, etc. It is, 
however, a question worth investigating whether in the Essays many more 
examples can be found like the solitary one Mr. Stroup quotes. 


A. G. v. K. 


Frits Hopman. Mr. F. J. Hopman, who died on 4 March, contributed 
various articles on The Study of Literature, Byron and Macaulay to vols. I, 
V and VI of English Studies. From 1927 onward his duties as literary editor 
of the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant left him insufficient leisure for other 
kinds of work. Still, only a year ago, he promised to write another article for 
E.S., as soon as he could spare the necessary time. ,,Ik vrees werkelijk, dat ik 
moet weigeren, al vind ik werk, zooals U bedoelt, heerlijk. Maar ik beloof U, 
dat, als ik in het slappe seizoen kans zie, ik een artikel voor uw tijdschrift zal 
schrijven ...... Ik heb een aantal onderwerpen, waarover ik zonder veel voor- 
bereiding zou kunnen schrijven.”’ A fatal illness was to prevent him from 
redeeming his pledge. 


Malvern Festival 1932. In the October number of last year we published an 
enthusiastic article by Mr. J. H. Schutt on the Dramatic Festival organized 
by the well-known founder and director of the Birmingham Repertory 
Company, Sir Barry Jackson. After Mr. Schutt's article, no words of ours are 
needed to recommend the 1932 Festival to the attention of students of English 
drama. Full particulars will be found in the enclosed folder. With one 
exception the plays to be performed will be different from those given last 
year. The panel of lecturers now includes Prof, Lascelles Abercrombie, whose 
lectures on Shelley delivered in Holland nearly ten years ago will be gratefully 
remembered by many of our readers. Altogether the success of this year’s 
Pestival should at least equal that of 1931. The production of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s latest play Too True to be Good will lend additional interest to an 
otherwise already excellent programme. 


B-Examen 1931. De Ned. Staatscourant van 17 Maart 1932, no. 54, bevat 
het verslag der kommissie in 1931 belast geweest met het afnemen van de 
examens in de Engelse taal en letterkunde, middelbaar onderwijs B, waaruit 
wij het volgende overnemen : 

»Ofschoon de uitslag van de vertaling in en uit het Nederlandsch iets beter 
was dan het vorige jaar, was het aantal onvoldoenden nog steeds te groot. 
De commissie herhaalt de opmerking van haar voorgangster, dat de candidaten 
ook gedurende hun studie voor de B-akte het hedendaagsche Engelsch niet 
moeten verwaarloozen. Naar het oordeel van de commissie is menige onvol- 
doende vertaling eenvoudig het gevolg van gebrek aan oefening. 

Ook wat de historische spraakkunst en syntaxis betreft, meent de commissie 
met nadruk een reeds vroeger gemaakte opmerking te moeten herhalen. Nog 
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steeds bleken vele candidaten weinig of geen gebruik te hebben gemaakt van 
de hulpmiddelen, die de moedertaal hun bij de studie van dit onderdeel biedt. 

Bij het examen in de letterkunde wenscht de commissie, na uitvoerige be- 
sprekingen betreffende den aard van dit onderdeel en vooral betreffende de 
wijze, waarop de candidaten zich hiervoor behooren voor te bereiden, het 
volgende op te merken. In overeenstemming met den door de wet gestelden 
eisch streven de candidaten er naar een overzicht te krijgen over het geheele 
veld van de Engelsche letterkunde. Het spreekt vanzelf, dat dit in een beperkt 
aantal jaren maar tot op zekere hoogte bereikbaar is, en dat meer of minder 
belangrijke lacunes in de kennis van de candidaten onvermijdelijk zijn. Boven- 
dien leidt het streven om toch vooral geen schrijver van eenige beteekenis te 
verwaarloozen licht tot oppervlakkigheid. De commissie is van oordeel, dat 
de candidaten een niet minder goede kans van slagen behooren te hebben, 
als ze bij het mondeling examen verklaren op een bepaald terrein van de letter- 
kunde niet goed thuis te zijn. De commissie twijfelt niet of ook haar opvolgsters 
zouden het waardeeren, als de candidaten te kennen gaven bepaalde belang- 
rijke perioden met voorliefde te hebben bestudeerd. Op hun leeslijsten zouden 
ze dan kunnen aanteekenen aan welke tijdperken ze in het bijzonder aandacht 
hebben besteed. 

Het oordeel van de commissie betreffende de bibliographische kennis van de 
candidaten was dit jaar minder gunstig dan het vorig jaar. De commissie wijst 
er dus nogmaals op, dat de candidaten bekend behooren te zijn met de aller- 
voornaamste werken uit de vakliteratuur. 

De verdere onderdeelen van het examen gaven geen aanleiding tot 
opmerkingen.” 


Reviews. 


The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. London, Methuen 
& Co. Vol. V, The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, edited by 
F. S. Boas. 1932, pp. xi + 221, with three illustrations, price 8/6. 


Faust and Faustus, a study of Goethe's relation to Marlowe. By 
Orto Hetzer. St. Louis, 1931 (Washington University Studies- 
New Series, Language and Literature no. 2), pp. 176, no price stated. 


Prof. Boas’s edition of Faustus is the first to give prominence to the 1616 
quarto of the play. Already Bullen, in 1885, had realized that the 1616 text 
preserved portions of Marlowe's work which had disappeared in the 1604 quarto, 
but he confused the issue by his theory that the discrepancy of the two texts 
of the play was due to a revision by the dramatist himself. Prof. Boas shows 
now that no such theory is needed. He is of opinion that where the 1616 
version runs parallel with the 1604 quarto it presents in the main, except 
where the Censor has interfered, a better text, at any rate in Acts I to IV 
(except IV. ii); that the 1616 quarto must have had behind it independent 
manuscript authority, not improbably of older date. This can be established 
through a comparison with The Taming of the Shrew (1594) which contains 
a few passages borrowed from Doctor Faustus, in the form preserved by the 
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1616 text. This latter, besides, in the Chorus-prologue to Act III retains 
sixteen lines omitted in the earlier quartos, which a collation with the English 
Faust Book — the immediate source of the play — proves to be essential to 
the text. However in the verse scenes common to both texts, occasionally the 
1604 one gives what appears to be the right reading. In the humorous prose 
scenes the 1616 quarto has the decided advantage. For instance the 1616 
version of Act I. iv. is shorter than that of 1604 by more than thirty lines of 
feeble, and often coarse, clownage, doubtless added at one of the revivals 
of the play. 

Closeness to the Faust Book is not necessarily an indication of Marlowe's 
hand. Thus for instance Act V. iii, containing the colloquy of the scholars when 
they find the Doctor’s mangled body, though based on the last chapter of 
the Faust Book, is one of the 1602 additions. 

As for the prose scenes, Pzof. Boas sees no sufficient reason why Marlowe 
should not have written Act I. ii. and iv.; he is quite right.in disregarding 
Bullen’s well-known statement that Marlowe “never attempted to write a 
comic scene’. I have shown in my review of Miss Ellis Fermor’s edition of 
Tamburlaine (English Studies, Dec. 1931, p. 219) to what misinterpretations 
one can be led by the opinion that the gift of humour was withheld from 
Marlowe. As for the prose scenes (II. iii. and III. iii) in which the comic relief 
is supplied by Robin and Dick (or Ralph), Prof. Boas, using the results of Mr. 
Dugdale Sykes’s investigations, suggests Samuel Rowley as their author. In 
these scenes the 1616 text preserves the earlier version ; if therefore Rowley 
was responsible for them, he may have collaborated with Marlowe from the 
first. The long addition of about 200 lines to the episodes in the Papal 
Court (Act III. i. 55 ff. and ii. 1-93) has numerous affinities with Rowley’s 
When You See Me, You Know Me, among others a reckless disregard for 
historical truth, in consequence of which, for instance, a Saxon Bruno is 
introduced as a candidate for St. Peter's Chair in the sixteenth century (a 
Saxon Bruno had been Pope as Gregory V in 996-9), and his story is curiously 
contaminated with that of his apparent namesake Giordano Bruno (cf. III, i, 
184-5: “He shall be straight condemn’d of heresy, And on a pile of fagots 
burnt to death”). If Rowley has a strong claim to the additions in the Papal 
Court scenes he has consequently a title to the additions in the scenes at 
or near the Imperial Court. As Henslowe in his Diary, 22 Nov. 1602, records 
his payment of £ 4 to William Birde and Samuel Rowley “for ther adicyones 
in doctor Fostes’, it remains to establish the extent of Birde’s contribution. 
This can be done with no little difficulty, for there is no known play of Birde 
as a standard for comparison ; but, if we have recourse to “the method of 
exclusion”, there would remain as his contribution the additions in Act V., 
in particular the speeches of the Good and Bad Angels (V. ii. 103 ff.) and 
the dialogue of the scholars (V. iii) over the mangled body of Faustus. 

On the whole, Prof. Boas doubts (p. vi) whether much of Marlowe's work 
has been lost. A close comparison between the text of the play, chiefly in the 
1616 version, and its source, the English Faust Book, shows on the part of the 
author of the play a method in utilising his source which can be exactly 
paralleled with Marlowe's exploitation of Ortelius’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum 
in Tamburlaine. If things are so — and personally I am inclined to believe 
that Marlowe favoured the practice of the commedia dell’arte (see my article 
quoted above, p. 219) in leaving it to others to complete the scenes in which 
he was not interested — we must, I think, qualify the traditional appreciation 
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of Doctor Faustus as a masterpiece sadly corrupted beyond recognition. No 
such extensive corruption ever took place. Marlowe was content with only 
striking the main poignant notes the story of Faustus had awakened in his own 
soul: the disillusionment in the quest for truth, the longing for boundless 
power achieved through forbidden ways, the notion of a spiritual hell, immanent 
in the soul of the transgressor, the romantic aspiration towards a world of 
exotic beauty, embodied here in the vision of “the face that launch’d a 
thousand ships’. These themes, it may be said, exhaust already what is to be 
derived from the story of Faustus by way of poetic imagination. But it is 
characteristic of the type of minor genius exemplified in Marlowe, that he 
should no more than give hints, without developing them with that sustained 
flow of inspiration of which he had been partly capable in Tamburlaine. He 
seems to plan a noble basilica, to be dedicated to the service of the Spirit, and 
then his basilica turns out to be little more than the old kind of assembly 
hall, to be noisily paced by Robin and Dick, to be filled with the echo of the 
far from sophisticated laughter of the Elizabethan shopkeepers and bourgeois. 
So Doctor Faustus proves a very disappointing play ; its fundamental theme, 
the theme of damnation, is very crudely dealt with, in mechanical contrasts 
between good and bad angels in no way superior to those of the mystery plays. 
Yet, there is the tremendous final soliloquy of Faustus, which sounds like a 
palinode of the Senecan death-scene of Tamburlaine. ‘“Marlowe’’ — writes 
T. S. Eliot 1 — “could conceive the proud hero, as Tamburlaine, but also 
the hero who has reached that point of horror at which even pride is 
abandoned.” And he concludes by remarking that Marlowe, as he was the 
most blasphemous, was, probably, the most Christian of his contemporaries. 
Eliot’s remark would lead us to see in Marlowe more of a Baudelaire avant 
la lettre than we are prepared to allow (besides, first of all, one ought to feel 
confident that the interpretation, now in fashion, of Baudelaire’s as an anima 
profoundly christiana is a correct one); but I have called attention already, 
in my former article, to the peculiarity Marlowe's delight in blasphemy seems 
to denote. Faustus’s absorption “in the realization of his own destruction” 
(to use Miss Ellis Fermor’s words quoted by Eliot) is not necessarily the sign 
of a Christian mind. The voluptas dolendi may be quite misleading in this 
connexion. 

Echoes of the Marlowian treatment of the Faustus story, made known by 
English actors on their Continental visits, lingered in the later seventeenth- 
century and eighteenth-century German stage versions and finally, through 
the puppet-show. reached Goethe. Goethe's first reference to Marlowe's play 
is in a diary note of June 11th, 1818, after his reading it in Wilhelm Miiller’s 
German translation. Had then the play remained unknown to him until then ? 

For Prof. Heller the diary note need not be taken as an indication of first 
acquaintance at all. How could Goethe's intensive occupation with the old 
English theatre in 1799 have failed to produce acquaintance with Marlowe ? 
He had read Malone’s Attempt to ascertain the order in which the plays of 
Shakespeare were written, and how could a perusal of this essay have failed 
to arouse his curiosity regarding a playwright who is there variously coupled 
with Shakespeare and designated “the most popular and admired dramatic poet 
of that age, previous to the appearance of Shakespeare’? On the other hand 


1 Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca, An Address read before the Shakespeare 
Association, 18th March, 1927, pp. 10-11. 
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Prof. Heller has been able to ascertain the presence in German libraries in 
the eighteenth century of only one copy of Marlowe's drama: a copy of 
the 1609 quarto bound together with thirteen other plays under the general 
title of Anglicana Varia, in the Hamburg Staats-~ und Universitatsbibliothek 
(accessioned to that library about 1750). As one sees, external evidence in 
favour of Goethe's early acquaintance with Doctor Faustus practically amounts 
to little or nothing. Heller's argument is, however, based on internal evidence 
which he considers conclusive. He finds certain features common only to 
Faustus and Faust: not only a general surface resemblance, but ‘numerous 
significant ideas, images, phrases, and notions.” = 

We need not be detained by a consideration-of the following kind: “Both 
poets were drawn more by the metaphysical lure than by the realities of their 
theme, and both were fundamentally more interested in its ideal import than in 
its suitability for popular entertainment; their works are on a plane of 
emotional and spiritual exaltation of which in the Puppenspiel there is no trace. 
A sense of mystery, ecstasy, grandeur, animates their Faust works’. True, we 
may reply, but then the whole Sturm und Drang atmosphere is strangely 
reminiscent of the Elizabethan in more than one way. As Prof. Heller admits 
this himself (p. 26), to the point of saying that ‘‘the similarity in the conception 
of the Faust character is grounded in the character likeness of the authors 
themselves’, the consideration referred to above tends rather to weaken than 
to strengthen Heller’s contention. Neither in my opinion does the presence 
of comic scenes in both plays carry much weight. True, the comic addenda 
fall below the dignity also of Goethe’s drama, but, if Elizabethan taste was not 
prepared to give up the comic features of the tradition, neither was Romantic 
taste likely to do so with its new conception of life as a synthesis of tragedy 
and grotesque. Both plays open with a monologue of Faust; this is found 
also in the puppet-shows, but whereas in these there is only a perfunctory hint 
at science, in Marlowe's soliloquy the critical review of the Faculties forms 
the chief topic, which is carried over into the scene with Valdes and Cornelius, 
just as in Faust it is carried over into the Schiilerszene. The appearance of 
Mephistopheles follows the same order in the two plays. Faust, in either case, 
turns to Holy Script before transferring his attention to the “necromantic”’ 
books. The expounding of a Bible passage is, according to Heller, found only 
in Marlowe and Goethe, “not in the hypothetical ‘links’ that lie between.” 
Neither is the cabalistic manual which is in the possession of Marlowe's and 
also of Goethe’s Faust, to be found in the puppet-plays of which we have 
record. In the puppet-plays Mephistopheles is picked out of a number of 
demons, on account of his surpassing speed; this scene is lacking in both 
Marlowe and Goethe. The similarities in treatment do not extend beyond 
the earlier portions of both works: in the Second Part of Faust, however, 
it deserves notice that the phantom of Helena is evoked through the direct 
agency of Faust, as in Marlowe, while in the minor plays it is Mephisto as a 
rule who performs the wonder. 

From these general similitudes Prof. Heller turns to more definite analogies. 
Faustus is “glutted with learning’s golden gifts”, Faust “feels nausea for all 
forms of learning” (‘Mir ekelt lange vor allem Wissen”); in both plays the 
same verb is used to describe the protagonist's infatuation: “swoln with 
cunning”, “Zu einer Gottheit sich aufschwellen lassen”; the Faculties are 
recorded in the same order: 
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Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 

Juristerei und Medizin, 

Und leider auch Theologie | 

Durchaus studiert, mit heissem Bemiihhn — 


Philosophy is odious and obscure ; 

Both law and physic are for petty wits; 
Divinity is basest of the three, 
Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile. 


Faustus exalts the power conferred by magic: “A sound magician is a mighty 
god”; Faust, apropos of Nostradamus's book, says: ““War es ein Gott, der 
diese Zeichen schrieb?” The former desires to be a magician, should this be 
at the price of his life (“though I die therefore’); the latter exclaims, in the 
corresponding scene: “Du musst! du musst! und kostet’ es mein Leben!” 
Faustus is not terrified by “this word ‘damnation’’; Faust is not afraid “vor 
Hdlle noch Teufel’. There are still more analogies brought forward by Prof. 
Heller, who feels so convinced of his case, as not to hesitate (p. 93) to suggest 
that Goethe's silence “may have been devised partly in protection against a 
vulgar imputation of plagiarism.” As one sees, in Prof. Heller’s view, we are 
here faced with a case similar to that of Chaucer's silence about the Decameron. 

One cannot deny that the amount of analogies collected by Prof. Heller is 
rather impressive, but other considerations prevent us from accepting his 
elaborate and able argumevt. For one thing, some critics, very plausibly, place 
the epoch of composition of Goethe's initial soliloquy as early as 1775, and 
even earlier ; and at that period Goethe's acquaintance with Marlowe's drama 
seems out of the question. In the second place, to qualify the relevance of 
the analogies there is the fundamental difference of attitude in the two heroes, 
a difference which was well stressed by Vincenzo Errante in his study of 
Il Mito di Faust (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1924, apparently unknown to both Boas 
and Heller), and which Heller slurs over when he writes: ‘“With either hero 
a superintellectual passion for the last secrets of nature, which, to be sure, 
gives way by degrees to realistic gluttony for wealth, adventure, and sensuous 
enjoyment...... ” Although Marlowe, as I pointed out in my former article, 
seems to anticipate to an exceptional degree certain Romantic characteristics, 
such as the soif de l‘impossible, exoticism, Titanism, his Faustus does not 
exceed its Humanistic premises: he is the type of the man who aspires to 
become a god through immense learning. There is no criticism of knowledge 
itself, in Marlowe's play. But Goethe’s Faust represents the subversion of the 
Humanistic point of view and one of the first signs, in the wake of Rousseau. 
of the discredit into which intellectualism was going to fall with the 
Romantics (needless to say, the revolt against intellect is still in its acute 
phase to-day). Goethe’s Faust tells us already what is repeated nowadays, 
in formulae which Freud’s theories have made more complex, by D. H. 
Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson, etc.: the tragedy of the intellectual who, having 
estranged himself from the spontaneity of nature, tries to restore that original 
contact through magic and, in so doing, fails to break the circle in which he is 
enclosed, because magic can help him to know, but not to live Nature. Faust 
who yearns to melt in the moonlight has a modern counterpart in D. H. 
Lawrence who tries to disintegrate his conscience of a civilized man at the 
brutal contact of the primitive religion of the Mexican Indians. “Frightful 
apparition !"’ cries Faust in the presence of the Spirit of Earth : as frightful 
as a primitive religion, consisting all of initiations and rites which adumbrate 
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the most intimate mysteries of human life. And the result of Faust’s plunge into 
Nature is the sacrifice of Margaret, like one of the victims those primitive 
religions offered to fearful chthonian divinities. The First Part of Goethe's 
Faust is an expression of that mystic naturism in the terms of which the 
Romantics have given a new formula to the myth of original sin ; Faust's sin is, 
substantially, still to have tasted of the tree of knowledge: intellectualism — 
which has never ceased to be a cause of remorse to man, maybe, because 
of a mysterious pressure of the surrounding world, whose law is not to think, 
but to feel. But Marlowe's Faustus does not feel this remorse, does not feel 
the need of becoming one with Nature again ; on the contrary, so little does he 
consider his intellect a negative quality, that he presumes to be able with it 
to conquer the universe. Marlowe’s defeated Titan is, therefore, a very 
different conception from that tired son of Earth who, in Goethe's drama, sees 
no other remedy to his despair but this : 


Wo fass’ ich dich, unendliche Natur ? 

Euch Briiste, wo? Ihr Quellen alles Lebens, 

An denen Himmel und Erde hangt, 

Dahin die welke Brust sich drangt — 

Ihr quellt, ihr trankt, und schmacht’ ich so vergebens ? 


When one thinks of this substantial difference of spiritual background 
between Marlowe’s drama and Goethe’s, the analogies noticed by Prof. Heller 
do not strike one as being very conspicuous; they may appear, in fact, due to 
that universal law which causes powerful brains, when applying themselves to 
the same theme, to meet in their discovery of some of the possible developments 
of which that theme is capable. The more so, if one reflects that in the debased 
Faust of the puppet-shows Goethe was likely to guess something of the noble 
spirit which Marlowe had originally breathed into that character. 


Liverpool. Mario PRaz. 


Zum Problem der Ueberlieferung des Hamlet-Textes. Von LEvin 
L. Scuiicxine. Leipzig, Hirzel, 1931. Pp. 44. M. 1.55. 


It is, of course, an embarrassing fact that most of Shakespeare's plays are 
too long for stage performance. He of all men, author and actor, must have 
known what the stage required and could digest. This problem has set 
Professor Schiicking to muse, and to lecture before the Sachsische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Firstly, he gives us welcome statistics, relating 
to the number of lines of more than a hundred contemporary plays, which 
show that most of Shakespeare’s plays have an unusual length — Hamlet 
contains nearly 4000 lines! — and that “die kurzen Stiicke den Eindruck 
unvollkommener Versionen machen ...... dagegen die langen Stiicke sorg- 
faltigere Ausgaben mit vollerem Texte darstellen”. The surreptitious quartos 
do not exceed 2300 lines, which is proof positive of the length of staged plays, 
at least if it were true that these bad quartos are worked up from stenograms 
of the text spoken on the stage. But Prof. Schiicking does not admit this kind 
of evidence; the origin and the nature of the QSs is too much contested ; 
he rather leans on the still existing 16 written prompt-books, and, disregarding 
as an exception the 2900 lines of Thomas of Woodstock, comes to “etwa 
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2600 Verse als regulare Héchstgrenze” of a staged play. The present writer 
slightly objects: the pauseless elocution of a thousand lines requires 
more than an hour's time, not more than 214 hours are available, and the 
general inexactness of the period forbids us to expect or to assume that the 
actors conscientiously kept to the text of a prompt-book; in fact, the 
comparison of Alleyn's player's part with the QS of Orlando Furioso teaches 
us that the actors made free with their prescribed text and deliberately 
shortened it (see this periodical, Vol. XI, No. 5 and 6). 

Secondly, Prof. Schiicking considers the different causes of omission in the 
Q and F versions of Hamlet, and the question whether there may be later 
authentic additions. 

Thirdly, he maintains the improbability of the Q and F Hamlet versions 
having been printed from prompt-books. (According to the present writer, the 
Q of Hamlet was printed from Shakespeare’s holograph, refashioned into a 
prompt-book). Prof. Schiicking’s argument is that the necessity of cancelling 
so many lines would make the ms. useless as a prompt-book, which has to 
be clear and easy to consult at a glance. The present writer is not convinced 
by the force of this argument because the ‘‘zahlreiche Streichungen” were done 
by means of simple lines in the left margin of the ms. In this way the clearness 
of the ms. did not suffer and the prompter saw at once what passages were 
rejected. The adapter’s or prompter’s additions, of course, would make the 
author's ms. less clear than an immaculate prompt-book text, but when one sees 
these additions, printed in thick type in my Hamlet edition, it is obvious at 
a glance that these insertions did not in such a way interfere with the necessary 
clearness that they would justify the rewriting of the whole play. The use 
of Shakespeare’s “fair” and all but blotless copy was more inviting because 
more economic. Most interesting is Prof. Schiicking’s quotation from Bell's 


British Theatre: “The Albion Queens ...... as written by Mr. Banks. 
Distinguishing also the Variations of the Theatre ...... regulated from the 
Prompt-book ...... by Mr. Wild, Prompter.” And also: “The Lines distin- 


guished by inverted Commas, are omitted in the Representation, and those 
printed in Italics are the Additions of the Theatre’. Prof Schiicking now 
argues that the phrase regulated from the Prompt-book does not announce 
the play as having been printed from the prompt-book ; that this phrase means 
“der Text des Autors ...... ist in Uebereinstimmung gebracht mit dem prompt- 
book”; and that, if the wonderful conservatism of the English Kulturleben 
may be trusted to, there is some reason to expect the Hamlet text to be such 
a prompter’s readaptation. 

A prompt-book text is the original text altered to suit stage performance. 
But for whose benefit should the original text again be changed into a text that 
agrees with the prompt-book text, assuming that such a strange and difficult 
achievement is possible? A reader may care for a text as played, and for a 
text as written; surely, no reader would care for a brand-new compound ; 
and John Bell's texts are no such imbroglios. He simply aimed at giving both 
texts, the played one and the original. If we study the second play of Bell's 
edition of 1797, Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, which study is possible because the 
original is at hand, we see that there is no question of a readaptation: the 
text is a pure prompt-book text plus only some of the numerous rejected 
lines. In the Advertisement at page III of The Alchymist, printed in 1791, 
we read that Bell could not “give the Original intire, without greatly embar- 
rassing the Reader’. If there had been a readaptation no gentle reader would 
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have had reason to be embarrassed. I have looked through a few of Bell's 
plays, but nowhere have I found a trace of readaptation, and, another thing 
of importance, nowhere in The Alchymist have I found indicated where the 
words of Bell’s text varied from the original : the additions of the prompt-book 
were distinguished by italics, the omissions by inverted commas, but not a 
single one of the substitutions was pointed out. Therefore, the true inter- 
pretation of the phrase regulated from the Prompt-book is: the variations are 
regulated (adjusted, arranged, brought to order) out of the prompt-book to 
show theatrical additions and omissions. 

Lastly, Prof. Schiicking concludes that Shakespeare, when writing his too 
long plays, did not work only for the theatre.but mainly had in mind his 
future readers, because he was well aware that after some time his plays 
would be published all entire. Prof. Schiicking is to be congratulated on the 
development of this new viewpoint. It seems paradoxical to say that Shake- 
speare did not write for the stage. But the truth seems to be that Shakespeare 
was a better author than actor, that the better author dominated in such a 
degree that his plays needed a thorough adaptation, that Shakespeare himself 
knew this, and that he quite willingly submitted to the required pruning. If 
he wrote more than could be used, what did it matter ? His friends, the better 


actors, would reject what least suited them, and would keep what they 
liked best. 


The Hague. B. A. P. van Dam. 


Philosophical Poems of Henry More, comprising Psychozoia and 
Minor Poems. Edited with an introduction and notes, by GEOFFREY 
ButtoucH. Manchester University Press, 1931 (Publications, No. 
CCIX, English Series No. XX (The Ward Bequest) ), Pp. xc + 250, 


with four illustrations, price 25s. net. 


“It would be regrettable” — writes the editor — “if, at a time when editors 
are so busily engaged in picking up the crumbs under seventeenth-century tables, 
Henry More were entirely neglected.” More was the poetic mouthpiece of the 
Cambridge Platonist Movement ; his was the life of an intellectual epicure, a 
minor Walter Pater of the seventeenth century, who proceeded farther in the 
path of mystical experience than Marius the Epicurean, if we trust the account 
of Richard Ward, whose Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More was 
published in 1710; for “his Breast and Body, especially when very young, 
would of themselves send forth flowry and Aromatick Odours from them ... 
And even afterwards, when he was Older, about the end of Winter or Spring, 
he did frequently perceive certain sweet and herbaceous smells about him, 
when there were yet no such external objects near, from which they could 
proceed.” Supposing we had been left, by John Aubrey, only this anecdote 
~ about More, and his poems had been lost, we might have added his name 
to those which, in Lamb’s words, “carry a perfume in the mention.” Unfortun- 
ately his poems are now more accessible than ever, and no such sweet illusion 
can be entertained. More was right when he said that God did not ride him as 
a horse ; the god of inspiration, at any rate, never did. Alas for the “rythmes 
which from Platonick rage Do powerfully flow forth’! “A poet in the Loll 
and Trot of Spencer’ — styled him Thomas Vaughan. Mr. Bullough has 
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done his best to make us appreciate certain passages of Psychozoia, chiefly the 
mild satire of the second canto, which he calls the best example of indirect 
satire before the publication of Hudibras; and has well deserved cf seventeenth- 
century studies by his excellent essay on the Cambridge Platonist Movement, 
on More’s indebtedness to Whichcote, Plotinus, Ficino, the Theologia 
Germanica. Indeed, the Introduction forms the more valuable part of the book. 


Liverpool. Mario Praz. 


The Devil in Legend and Literature. By MaximitiAN Rupwin. 
Chicago-London, the Open Court Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 
XVI—354, 18 illustrations, $ 3. 


Although the bulk of Mr. Rudwin’s production, over nearly twenty years, has 
been about the Devil, he warns the reader of the present book, which represents 
the culmination of his studies, that he is no dabbler in demonology and the 
black arts, and that he has endeavoured to maintain in his exposition the 
impartiality of the scientist, so that neither his religious beliefs nor his 
prejudices are made evident. But the impression conveyed by the book is 
hardly that of scientific research. The plan of the work is wrong from the very 
outset, since Mr. Rudwin’s starting-point is the Devil, not man. The titles 
of his chapters: the Legend of Lucifer, The Number of the Devils, The 
Names of the Devils, The Form of the Fiend, the Devil's Dominions, 
Journeys to Hell, etc. — have only the outward appearance of method; in 
reality, they contain heterogeneous matter, as the following instance, chosen 
among a number, can bear out (p. 112): 


Anatole France, profoundly pagan though he was, professed a strong belief 
in Beelzebub ...... Ernest Renan, who carried the spirit of critical inquiry into 
the field of religion, likewise regretted his loss of belief in hell ...... Voltaire, who 
is generally considered among the good Christians as the incarnation of unbelief, 
was not altogether certain in his mind that hell did not exist ...... Remy de 
Gourmont, thoroughly godless as this deep thinker was, manifested a passionate 
interest in Diabolus, and sang the praises of Satan much in the manner of 
Baudelaire and Carducci. Our own James Huneker believed in the Devil, etc. 


Elsewhere Dante is seen cheek by jow! with the modern American cartoonist, 
“Art” Young, because both described journeys to hell; and (pp. 265-66) 
Charles Baudelaire is mentioned in one breath with “a certain Methodist 
preacher’, because the former “detected the Devil in human laughter”, while 
the latter said : “King Alcohol is the Devil’s worst emissary on earth”. In our 
opinion, the plan of the work ought to have been strictly on historical lines ; 
the various epochs ought to have been the units, not the various aspects of the 
Devil, in a work which claims to be rather a historical study than a treatise on 
demonology. In fact, Mr. Rudwin’s is a silva of curious information, given at 
random as if the writer belonged to a time previous to the last century, when 
the foundations of historical research were first laid down. Only occasionally, 
as in the chapter on the Legend of Lilith, he approaches a coherent exposition 
of his subject. Needless to say, the quotations from the various writers, 
detached as they are from the atmosphere of their respective works, lose very 
frequently their particular meaning ; while, on the other hand, only a historical 
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scheme would have justified the naming of famous writers side by side with 
people like ‘‘a Manchester poet, B. H. Berti’ (p. 141), Frieda Schantz (named 
soon after Milton on p. 12, because she has given “a modern version of Satan's 
De profundis” !), etc. etc. 

So that Mr. Rudwin seems to us to have ransacked literature, folklore, news- 
papers, briefly, all kind of available evidence, with a very poor result. No 
conclusion can be drawn from his book. This seems the more regrettable, as 
Mr. Rudwin is very thoroughly acquainted with his subject. There are few 
items he has missed; John Donne's Ignatius his Conclave, which ought to 
have been quoted in the chapter on the Organization of Pandemonium, and 
Ben Jonson's Masque of Queens, which ought to have been mentioned in 
connexion with witchcraft, are among the missing works which occur to the 
present reviewer. True, the exhaustive bibliography contains many a dud. 
If the author had really seen Mr. Aleister Crowley's Gilles de Rais ; a Banned 
Lecture Which was to have been Delivered before the Oxford Society, he 
would have known that that pamphlet is nothing else but an insignificant 
catchpenny, whose quotation is the less excusable in so far as Mr. Rudwin 
seems to ignore E. Bossard’s and R. de Maulde’s fundamental work on Gilles 
de Rais (Paris, 1886), the source of Huysmans’ La-Bas. For his account of 
the legend of Salome, Mr. Rudwin has not consulted Reimarus’s Stoff- 
geschichte der Salome-Dichtungen, Leipzig, Wigand, 1913. As a final remark 
we suggest that Mr. Rudwin’s occasional attempts at a facetious style are 
rather unfortunate ; moreover, they endanger his position of.a scientific critic 
striving not to make evident either his religious beliefs or his prejudices. 


Firenze. Mario PRAz. 


Letters of Sarah Byng Osborn 1721-1773. With introduction and 
notes by JoHN Mc CLe.ianp. 1930. Stanford University Press. 
California. xix + 148 pp. Price $ 2.25. 


The “Stanford Miscellany’, of which this small collection of letters is one 
of the first volumes, is reserved for minor classics and literary curiosities of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which give an insight into the life of the 
time and serve to enrich our knowledge of the strictly contemporary elements 
in the great artists of the period. So says the wrapper of my volume, but on 
either of these counts it is difficult to justify the inclusion of this collection. 
The letters are neither of “culturhistorisch” importance nor of any literary 
value. The name of Osborn piques our curiosity; but Sarah Byng was allied 
neither by blood nor by literary talent with her famous grand-aunt. Though 
a woman of vigour and intelligence no doubt, she has none of Dorothy's arch 
wit, grace of mind, and gift of style. She suffers under the disadvantage of 
writing to her son not her sweetheart, and the letters are occupied with common 
matters of the day, not the drama of two star-crossed lovers. They are 
surprisingly lacking in the graphic touches that bring a correspondent close 
to us. Perhaps their chief drawback is their want of continuity. Letters 
separated by an interval of months and years are liable to be obscure. 

Names now famous flit through the pages, the poet Gray, Chatham, Fox, 
Wilkes. The Jacobite rising gives a momentary life to three or four letters, 
the court-martialling and shooting of Admiral Byng, the writer's dearly loved 
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brother, for failing to defend Minorca supplies a poignant note at one-moment. 
But all is too superficial, the lady was too little acquainted with what was 
going on behind the scenes, to make these letters historical documents. 


Groningen. J. A. FALconer, 


Walter Paters Beziehungen zur Franzésischen Litteratur und 
Kultur. Von A. Beyer. (Studien zur Englischen Philologie, LX XIII), 
116 p. 8°, Halle, Niemeyer, 1931. R.M. 4.50. 


The first twenty pages of this work, concerning French influence on 
English literature from D. G. Rossetti to the “Nineties”, though not out of 
place in an Introduction, would probably have been abridged by the author 
if he had known the work of A. J. Farmer published at the same time (and 
analyzed by ourself in a previous number of English Studies), Le Mouvement 
esthétique et décadent en Angleterre, which covers the same ground and is, 
of course, more complete. Nothing new will be found in these pages, e.g. on the 
aesthetic theories of Swinburne in his Blake, or on the worship of Villon, 
started by D. G. Rossetti. 

The main body of the work, about Pater, is indeed excellent and exhaustive. 
It might have been called as well “Paters Verhdltniss zu Frankreich’, for 
France, and not only French Literature, was for Pater a prevalent attraction. 
And very aptly Mr. Beyer draws into consideration the landscapes of the 
Beauce, the Loire and the Morvan, the cathedrals of Vézelay, Chartres and 
Amiens described by Pater in some of his essays and tales: “Frankreich is ihm 
ein Kulturbegriff den er in seiner Ganzheit zu erfassen suchte” (114). 

As to books, one could wish that Mr. Beyer should sometimes criticize, 
instead of merely stating, Pater’s appreciations. 

Pater is right when he places the French Renaissance or a* least a French 
Renaissance in literature as early as 1200, but he does not seem aware that 
there is a strong conventional element among Provengal “sweetness”. He finds 
it a peculiar charm of the poetry of the Pléiade that it remains at bottom 
mediaeval (dass sie im Kern noch mittelalterlick blieb, p. 28) but he does not 
see that the same feature is even more pronounced in English XVIth century 
poetry. Think of Spenser, of Sir Philip Sidney who “never neard the olde 
song of Percy and Duglas that he found not his heart moved more than 
with a trumpet” (Apologie for Poetry), whereas Du Bellay in his Deffense, 
which is for Pater a typical product of the French Renaissance (p. 29), speaks 
with contempt of “ballades, chansons et autres telles épiceries’’. Pater is partial; 
he says that, in Ronsard, “the visible was more visible than ever before’, but 
he forgets Chaucer who could paint in two lines the Squire : 


Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. 


Pater with all his respect for form, was at bottom romantic. He describes 
himself in Du Bellay with his “ennui, his nostalgia, his longing for rest.” 
He loved Montaigne and his essays, the tentative nature of which is in itself 
an avowal that we cannot know anything definitively, absolutely. 

In some poets of the Pléiade again Pater finds “an exquisite faintness, 
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une fadeur exquise, a certain tenuity and caducity as for those who can bear 
nothing vehement or strong” (29). Pater likes to use French words, but his 
French is not infallible and the word fadeur (= Du. flauwheid) is here 
out of place. 

On the other hand, he cannot render justice to “‘the insipid ornament of 
Racine” (29-30), and the only XVIIth century writer who detains him is 
Pascal whom he calls ‘‘a soul malade” (41). Rousseau is for him “the central 
if not most characteristic figure” of the XVIIIth century (45) and when he 
comes to French Romanticism he quotes in one breath, in two instances and 
with a strange want of proportion, “Murger (!), Gautier and Victor Hugo” 
(48). He calls them ‘‘énergique, frais et dispos,” an expression which Mr. 
Beyer proves to be borrowed from Goethe's conversations (stark, frisch, froh), 
via Sainte Beuve. Mr. Beyer does not comment upon Pater’s strange 
translations: ‘‘to be énergique, frais, dispos, — for those qualities of energy, 
freshness, comely order” ! 

Pater admires Stendhal and is fond of quoting his characteristic sentence 
“Jaime passionnément la passion ;”” he loves Balzac and says of his letters 
“we could do with a hundred such volumes” (51); he admires Mérimée for the 
terseness of his style, for his impersonality and for a certain bent to the cruel 
and the morbid. It is strange again that he mentions Victor Hugo's novels 
but never his poetry. 

The doctrine of ‘Art for art’s sake’, in Pater, is derived from Flaubert’s 
practice and correspondence, and ultimately from Gautier, partly perhaps 
through Swinburne. At any rate the author proves against Bernhard Fehr 
(Herrigs’ Archiv, 1916) that the celebrated description of Leonardo's Monna 
Lisa where he finds “the lusts of Rome....... the return of the Pagan world, 
the sins of the Borgia” (56) comes from Swinburne’s Faustine and Dolores 
ae Notes on Designs at Florence rather than from the poet of Emaux et 

amées. 

The sympathy Pater felt for Amiel whose nature, says the author, was 
opposed to his own (entgegengesetzt) is not so wonderful after all. He might 
well be interested in Amiel as in Pascal, since there was a religious aspect of 
Pater, as the end of his life has shown. 

Mr. Beyer devotes a section of his book to Pater’s French stories, such as 
Gaston de Latour, Denys l’Auxerrois, Apollo in Picardy. 

Our time of reaction against the excesses of Quellenforschung may point to 
some unnecessary erudition in Mr. Beyer apropos of the possible origin of the 
name Latour, given to the hero of his XVIth century story. Points of material 
influence on the subject of a book are much less important than influences 
that tell on the ideas, talent, style of an author. Pater may have come across 
the name Latour anywhere. For instance, he may have thought of the 
pastellist Latour, a contemporary of his beloved Watteau. 

Denys l'Auxerrois and Apollo are stories of Pagan Gods (Denys = 
Dionysos) surviving into mediaeval legends. The idea may have been taken 
from Heine’s Gétter im Exil. The author shows that for the second of these 
stories, Pater is indebted to a German book, Ottfried Miiller’s Die Dorier. The 
story belongs to our subject only in so much as it is located in Picardy. 

This brings us to our conclusion. The study of Pater from the point of view 
of German influence has been done before and led to rather negative results 
(H. Proesler, W. Pater und sein Verhdaltniss zur deutschen Literatur 
Freiburg 1918.) 
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The study of Pater in terms of French influence has just been accomplished 
in a definitive way and proved eminently fruitful. But it leaves aside some 
important works such as Marius the Epicurean and Plato and Platonism. 
Therefore, there is room for a study on ‘Pater and Antiquity” which might 
include, besides these, the stories of Pagan Gods in mediaeval disguise, 
last quoted. 


Brussels. PAUL DE REUL. 
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No, |. June 1931. A. E. M. Kir wood, Richard Field, Printer, 1589-1624. — F. Beckwith, 
The Bibliothéque Britannique, 1733-47. — C. Camden, Jr., Elizabethan Almanacs and 
Prognostications. — A. W. Pollard, The British Museum’s new Catalogue of Printed 
Books. — Id., XII, 2. Sept. 1931. G. Keynes, John Evelyn as a Bibliophil.— C. Camden, Jr., 
Elizabethan Almanacs and Prognostications (cont... — A. E. M. Kirwood, The 
Metamorphosis of Aiax and its sequels. — R. E. Brettie, More bibliographical notes 
on Marston. — R. C. Bald, ‘Assembled’ texts. — Id. XII, 3. Dec. 1931. R.B. McKerrow, 
The Elizabethan printer and dramatic manuscripts. — J. N. McCorkle, A note 
concerning ‘Mistress Crane’ and the Martin Marprelate Controversy. — G. Bone, 
Extant manuscripts printed from W. de Worde, with notes on the owner, Roger Thorney. 
— W. W. Greg, Three manuscript notes by Sir George Buc. — R. M. Sargent, 
The authorship of The Prayse of Nothing. 


Philological Quarterly. VIII, 4. Oct. 1929. M. Nicolson, New material on Jeremy 
Taylor. — A.Gudeman, The Homage-Volume once more. — B. V. Crawford, 
High comedy in terms of Restoration practice. — A. H.R. Fairchild, Fighting in 
the churchyard. — H. Whitehall, “Tim Bobbin” again. — Id. IX, |. Jan. 1930, 
H. Whitehall, A note on North-West Midland spelling. — E. H. C. Oliphant, 
The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher: some additional notes. — A. W. Upton, The 
authorship of The Woman Hater. — T. P. Harrison, Jr., The Faerie Queene and 
the Diana. — D. Patrick, The satire of Chaucer’s Parliament of Birds. — J.D.Rea, 
A note on Francis Offey. — J. H. Caskey, Richard Cumberland’s mission in Spain. 
— Id. IX, 2. April 1930. A. d: F. Ziegischmid, The disappearance of werdan in 
English. — R. W. Babcock, The attitude toward Shakespeare’s learning in the late 
eighteenth century. — W. G. Rice, The Moroccan episode in Thomas Heywood’s The 
Fair Maid of the West. — M. T. Herrick, Aristotle’s pity and fear. — A. J. F. 
Ziegischmid, Concerning the disappearance of the simple past in various Indo- 
European languages. — R. Withington, Some new “portmanteau” words — R. S. 
Crane, English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. — Id. IX, 3. July 1930, 
. DeLancey Ferguson, In defense of R. H. Cromek. —-K. M. Lynch, Thomas 
bGctey's contribution to sentimental comedy. — L. W Chappell, “John Hardy”. — 
L. B. Wright, The Renaissance middle-class concern over learning — E. S. Noyes, 
On the dismissal) of Lear’s knights and Goneril’s letter to Regan. — Id. IX, 4. Oct. 
1930. S. A. Tannenbaum, Comments on The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom. — 
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R. H. Wilson, The Mariana plot of Measure for Measure. — F. E. Pierce, Taylor, 
Aristotle, and Blake. — H. F. Miller, The use of the third person singular of have and 
do in the works of Shakespeare and Massinger. — fd. X, 1. Jan. 1931. H. Whitehall, 
A short study of the vowels in the language of the Shuttleworth -ccounts (1582-1621). 


— L. W. Chappell, Ben Hardin. — E. P. Lawrence, An apustle’s progress: 
Matthew. Arnold in America. — Id. X, 2. April 1931. S. A. Tannenbaum, How not 
to edit Shakspere: a review. — E. M. Denkinger, Some Renaissance references to 


Sic vos non vobis. — R. J. Menner, Middle English ‘Lagmon’ (Gowain 1729) and 
Modern English ‘lag’. — R. S. Crane, English literature, 1660-1800: a current biblio- 
graphy (ncluding a review of Bosker, Literary criticism in the age of Johnson.) — 
Id. X, 3. July 1931. H. H Clark, Emerson and Science. — H. Whitehail, A short 
study of the vowels in the language of the Shuttleworth accounts (1582-1621). II. — 
L. Woody, Masefield’s use of dipodic meter. — Id. X, 4. Oct. 1931. B. Stirling, 
Spenser and Thomas Watson, Bishop of Lincolin. — C. Hotson, George Bush: teacher 
and critic of Emerson. — H. Whitehall, A short study of the vowels in the language 
of the Shuttleworth accounts (1582-1621), II — K. Malone, Studies in Old English 
Poetry, 1920-1930. 


American Literature. III, 3. Nov. 1931. H. Edwards, Howells and the controversy 
over realism in American fiction. — N. F. Adkins, James K. Paulding’s Lion of the 
West. — J. P. Pritchard, Lowell’s debt to Horace’s Ars Poetica. — G. B. Sherrer, 
French culture as presented to middle-class America by Godey’s Lady’s Book. — A 
Cowie, John Trumbull as revolutionist. — J. T. Pole, Ebenezer Cook and The Maryland 
Muse. — R. Thompson, Additions to Longfellow bibliography. — Id. III, 4. Jan. 1932. 
H. M. Jones, American comment on George Sand, 1837-1848. — G. H. Orians, The 
romance ferment after Waverley. — R. Thomas, Melville’s use of some sources in 
The Encantadas. — R. C. Pettigrew, Lowell’s criticism of Milton. — J. DeLancey 
Ferguson, Charles Hine and his portrait of Poe. — J. E. Uhler, Kennedy’s novels 
and his posthumous work. — Articles on American literature appearing in current periodicals. 


American Speech. VII, 1. Oct. 1931. M. van den Bark, Nebraska Pioneer English. 
— E.K. Maxfield, The speech of South-western Pennsylvania.— S. C. Petersen, 
Yellowstone Park language. —N.van Patten, The vocabulary of the American negro 
as set forth in contemporary literature. — B. A. Botkin, An anthology of Lizzie labels. — 
E.C.Ehrensperger, The use of the abbreviation Rev. in modern English. — P.R.Beath, 
Winchellese. — J. W. Clark, Lumber-jack lingo. — F. S.Wingfield, Among the 
spelling reformers. — Id. VII, 2. Dec. 1931. A. Hardin, Volstead English. — B. A. 
Owens, Folk speech of the Cumberlands. — J. H. Birss, Some Americanisms of a 
Hundred Years ago. — D. W. Maurer, The argot of the underworld. — P. Jensen, 
Desert rats’ word-list from Eastern Idaho. — J. Combs, The radio and pronunciation. 
—S. M. Stinchfields and W. M. Potts, Speech and personality ratings. — E A. 
Sadilek, American intensives in ka-, ke-, and ker-. 


The Journal of English and Germanic Philology. XXX, 3. July 1931. J. Whaler, 
Grammatical nexus of the Miltonic simile. — L. B. Wright, Language helps for the 
Elizabethan tradesman. — M. Schlauch, The Pound of Flesh story in the North. — 
H. Golder, Bunyan’s Giant Despair. — F. M. Darnall, Swift’s religion. — Id. XXX, 
4. Oct. 1931. H. F. Scott-Thomas, The Fight at Finnsburg: Guthlaf and the son 
of Guthlaf. oe B. Stroup, Launce and Launcelot. — J. W. Draper, This Poor 
Trash of Venice. — B. Stirling, Terpsichore’s lament and Pleasant Willy. — J. H. 
Caskey, Arthur Murphy and the war on sentimental comedy. — J. Morris, The 
name of Shakspere. 


Modern Philology. XXIX, 2. Nov. 1931. J. W. Bennett, Spenser and Gabrie! 
Harvey’s Letter-Book. eR W. Smith, The source of Milton’s Pandemonium. — 
S. L. ©. Clapp, The beginnings of subscription publication in the seventeenth century. 
— Id. XXIX, 3. Febr. 1932. E. Rickert, Chaucer at school. — A. O. Lovejoy, The 
parallel of Deism and Classicism. — G. R. Potter, Henry Baker, F. R. S. (1698-1774). 
— J. F. Fullington, Some early versions of William Shenstone’s Letters. — Th. R. 
Palfrey, Cooper and Balzac: The Headsman. 


R. Greene's James IV. 


Our basic text of The Scottish Historie of James the Fourth, [laine at 
Flodden, 1598, is the Malone Society Reprint, 1921, prepared by Professor 
A. E. H. Swaen. The play is written in prose and verse. With the prose parts 
we do not deal. The verse lines left (1810 genuine ones) plus their stage- 
directions afford fair material for comparison with the 1935 verse lines of 
Alphonsus, see pp. 129/42 of this periodical, 1931. 

By common consent, at least we hope so, James IV. is the later and much 
better play. One of the best arguments, advanced by Professor Collins for 
Alphonsus being earlier, is its abundance of cases of for to with the infinitive. 
We noticed 29 verse lines beginning with For to as against 4 in James IV. 
The force of the argument does not lie in the obsolescence of the phrase — 
for that reason a very few years were insufficient — but rather in Greene’s 
awakened consciousness of the monotony of its copious repetition. In James IV. 
also Greene’s verse technique is improved. Over against 15 per cent. of 
inversions of the first accent, 1 per cent. of inversions of the third, and 2 
cases of inversion of the first and third accent in Alphonsus, we find in 
James IV. 19 per cent. of inversions of the first accent, 2 per cent. of the 
third, and 1 per cent. of the fourth, whereas all the inversions found in 
Shakespeare are at least represented in James IV. 

While Alphonsus has no hendecasyllables James IV. contains 22 of them 
all riming, and seemingly 19 non-riming. The last we think are corrupt. True, 
one may argue that there is no reason to doubt their genuineness when it is 
guite certain that in the same play Greene wrote some couplets with double 
endings. But on the other hand, Greene might have followed the pretty general 
practice of intermingling heroic couplets with feminine lines, as in fact he 
did in A Maidens Dreame, and still have persisted in his abhorrence of 
hendecasyllables in blank verse. This alternative seems to us irrefutable, for 
the reason that every one of the non-riming hendecasyllables may easily be 
amended into a tenner by assuming some common misprint, see below. If 
the lines were genuine, really, this accident could not have happened. 

In James IV. there are no less than 31 per cent. riming lines against 19 per 
cent. in Alphonsus, and this fact is a warning not to rely on the rime test 
when dating Shakespeare's plays. 

Between the tenners there are a few stanzas consisting of shorter lines: 
678/81, 791/4, and 1588/1603. The line ending the first Act has nine syllables, 
see p. 140 of this periodical, 1931, and there are a few broken lines which 
are followed up by prose. Shakespeare carries on the same practice of using 
short verse lines as transitions to prose, music or song. There is one line, 
_ 452, of twelve syllables but this Alexandrine is a proverb. Its exceptional 
position may be compared to the inscriptions on the caskets in the Merchant 
of Venice. 

For a documented exposition of the prosodic phenomena we direct our 
readers to our Hamlet edition, pp. 191/241, but we may mention the obsolete 
accentuations: afpécts 316, compact 779, and éntijing : 
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(But how fo ere, I feare not entifings, 620 
Defire will giue no place vnto a king: 


The lines are in rime, delete the final -~s of entifings : an added or an omitted - 
s is one of the most common misprints of the time. 

The play, as Professor Swaen states, ‘abounds in errors of every description.’ 
An enormous number of them are clearly due to the compositor but some 
are of such a nature that they cannot be saddled on a printer, and these more 
interesting mistakes will show us that the play was printed from the prompt- 
book. Firstly, then, we shall catalogue the misprints, which may include the 
miswritings of a possible scribe, for compositors’ and transcribers’ mistakes 
cannot be differentiated from each other. Misprints less than a wrong letter 
we disregard. 

Line-shiftings. Former editors have corrected the following mislineations: 
136/7, 240/2, 258/62, 279/80, 322/3, 336/7, 592/3, 606/7, 647/7, and the one 
line 1148/9 printed in halves. We have to add the correction of a complicated 
case 274/5 with which we shall deal subsequently. 

Misreadings corrected by former editors : 


Moly-rocus for Moly, crocus 392 bog for boy 1179 
partend » portend 467 mitaled . inftaled 1405 
came » come 589 containe ,, contrive 1467 
hee » her 619 then » thou 1526 
one y, me 641 weare » warre 1881 
{tay » {tory 644 Dambac ,, Dunbar 1993 
Semi Ranus +» Semiramis 655 gaine , game 2093 
Simeranus » Semiramis 661 enuy » enioy 2102 
tene »  leue (= levy) 662 Dambar » Dunbar 2134 
S. Taurobafes ,, Staurobates 666 thrift »  thirft 2154 
Oliue Pat » Oliue & Palm 676 man » ~=war 2188 
flatteries »  flatterers 698 remainde , remoude 2201 
fecond » wound 801 Wee » We'd (= we would) 2222 
the (= y®) poaye 968, 2095 difcouery ., difcourfing 2222 
attentiue » attention 970 maides » mindes 2248 
8. Atten. » 8S. And. 1062, 1090 Lords » lads 2260 
Court »  courfe 1069 Thinking ,, The king 2262 
aliue » alone 1167 maiden + madam 2290 
re{pight »  defpight 1168 gifts » gofts (=ghosts) 2374 
Sweeting » Soliciting 1170 thriftie »  thirftie 2414 
luckleffe »  lawleffe 1170 plaines » plumes 2419 
fend 7h deen 1174 


There are more misreadings. The play opens with the Scottish King’s marriage 
with the English King’s daughter, Dorothea, and this marriage confirms the 
peace between the two Kings, see l. 126. After her coronation Dorothea gives 
thanks to God, to her father, and to others. To her father she says: 


Thanks to my father, that prouides fo carefully, 155 


This line is too long, Greene himself called such a long line scurvy, see this 
periodical, 1929, p. 183. Taking the context into consideration the first half 
of the line must be genuine, father may be monosyllabic, and carefully is 
unassailable because it rimes with dignity; this means that we have to seek 
a corruption in prouides, and this is doubly certain because, if the verb provide 
was right, it ought to have been provided. The English King carefully 
provided for the marriage in the interest of politics. We think, though not 
without some trouble, that we have recovered the original word; it is proved 
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with the obsolete meaning of strove, see NED under 4b. Knowing that in old 
English script the final -s or -es is often represented by a kind of flourish, 
there is no objection against classing the error of prouides for proued among 
the misreadings. Father, as said, may be monosyllabic, but we do not remember 
that Greene used the word as a monosyllable. Therefore it is possible that 
Greene's word was sire: at 1. 2486 Dorothea speaks of her father as ‘my happy 
fire’. In the course of this paper we shall see that a host of words have been 
replaced by synonyms. 


The king hath folly, their's vertue in the mayd. 602 


Metrically, folly is impossible. Read folled (= fooled), acted as a fool. On 
account of the well-known similarity of the written d and e the compositor 
probably misread follie for folled. 


The pride of folly, as it ought to be, 649 


The word pride is wrong. Dyce queries prize (= reward) but the right word 
is pine (= punishment), and this may easily be misread for prid which is a 
recognized spelling of pride. 


God with a becke can change each worldly thing, 
The poore to earth, the begger to the king. 755 


Dyce altered earth tc rich. We prefer to accept wealth for earth. When 
misreading, one often misses seeing a letter. 


I tell thee Bohan it doth make me merrie, 1175 
To thinke the deeds the king means to performe. 


The deed the King meant to do was to murder his Queen. The speaker, 
Oberon, not being a devil, could not say that he enjoyed this kingly intention. 
Dyce, therefore, made sense by substituting sorrie for merrie, and this 
emendation would have been excellent but for the word performe at 1. 1176 
which shows that Greene’s word was /torme. It is very dubious whether 
merrie can be a misreading for [torme. If it is not, it is an arbitrary change 
by somebody who scarcely knew or remembered more of the play than the 
line he meddled with. 


Of euills needs we muft chufe the leaft, 1865 


Dyce queries needeth? Grosart changed needs into needful; however, the 
obsolete word needy (= necessary) explains the misreading much better. 


I tooke no combat falfe iniurious King, 2434 


The speaker refuses a single combat; tooke cannot be right, and Dyce changed 
it into brooke. Surely, the compositor read toke (= tooke) for take, the 
right word. The letters a and o are often misread for each other. 


And fince you kings, your warres began by me, 
Since I am fafe, returne furceafe your fight. 2500 


The right text is: 


Since I am faie-returnd, furceafe your ficht. 
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Transpositions of letters and words. Former editors rightly trans- 
posed the prefixes from 1. 312 to 1. 313, from 810 to 812, from 883 to 884, 
from 1786 to 1787, from 2458 to 2457, and the stage-directions from 1892 
to 1896, and from 2398/9 to 2403. We have to add the prefix from 1. 644 to 
1. 643, see below. These errors may be reckoned to belong to the misreadings 
because the writing of the prefixes on the left margin and the placing of 
many stage-directions on the right margin easily lead to these ‘errors of 
the eye’. 

There seems to be one transposition of a letter due to an accident of the 
press: the place of the e of her at 1. 2016 is left blank but the e turns up 
just above its right place attached to and: ande at 1. 2015. All other trans- 
positions of letters and words are explained by the compositor’s failing 
memory. Former editors corrected drie 316 to dire, to power no rule 883 to 
no power to rule and likjte 1499 to like{ft. To these corrections we must 
add some more. 

From the Induction of James IV. we learn that the Scot Bohan hates the 
world, lives in a tomb, and is disturbed by Oberon and his fairies. After some 
discourse and drollery Bohan condescends to demonstrate why he hates the 
world and lives in his strange retreat. He does it by a play of his which will 
be acted by some of his countrymen. Oberon and Bohan go ‘to the gallery’ 
to see it, and after the first Act of James IV. these lines follow: 


Enter Bohan and the fairy king after the fir[t act, to 633 
them a rownd of Fairies, or jome prittie dance. 
Boh. Be Gad gramerfis little king for this, 
This {port is better in my exile life, 
Then euer the deceitfuil werld could yeeld. 
Ober. I tell thee Bohan, Oberon is king, 
Of quiet, pleafure, profit, and content, 
Of wealth, of honor, and of all the world, 640 
Tide to no place, yet all are tide to one, 
Liue thou in this life, exilde from world and men, 
And I will fhew thee wonters ere we part, 
Boh. Then marke my ftay, and the {trange doubts, (—utmost risks) 
That follow flatterers, luft and lawleffe will, 
And then fay I haue reafon to forfake || theworld, 
And all that are within the fame. 
Gow fhrowd vs in our harbor where weele fee, 
The pride of folly, as it ought to be. 
Exeunt. 650 


We have already mentioned Dyce’s corrections of me for one 641, of story 
for [tay 644, of the line-shifting at 646/7, see our vertical lines, and our 
correction of pine for pride 649, but these amendments, added to Dyce’s 
deletion of the word in at 1. 642, are insufficient for the understanding of the 
text. The key to the mystery is supplied by the word wonters at 1. 643. 
Dyce silently altered it to wonders, and all editors have followed suit, but 
wonters (= wanters) is right: a wanter is ‘one who seeks a husband or wife’ 
says the NED, It seems to be Scottish dialect, and not Oberon, but the Scot 
Bohan interlards his speeches with Scottish forms of words. Moreover, the 
next scene of James IV., Bohan’s play, shows us the wonters: Ida and Sir 
Eustace. From these things it is quite certain that 1. 643 with the comma after 
it belongs to Bohan’s speech, and that we have to transfer the prefix of 1. 644 
to 1. 643. True, even then Bohan’s speech is not intelligible but the correction 
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of two transposition misprints makes it perfect: read will J instead of I will at 
1. 643 and have I instead of J haue at |. 646. At 1. 635 Bohan begins to thank 
Oberon for the ‘prittie dance’ of his fairies, Oberon answers Bohan by 
explaining what kind of person he, Oberon, is, and then Bohan asks Oberon 
to see the rest of the play from their screened ‘harbor’ somewhere ‘in the 
gallery’ we suppose. Again, however, the last line of Oberon’s self-revelation 
is badly mutilated. ‘Liue thou in this life’ fails in metre and sense. In vain 
we tried every kind of misprint but no one seemed applicable. Then we made 
a blank of the mutilated phrase, and tried to fill up the gap by using as many 
of the discarded words as would do to make sense and metre. This method 
resulted in : 


Like thou I liue exilde from world and men. 


This emendation looks well enough but it would be all the more convincing 
if we could show how in a printer’s way Liue thou in this life could 
have been evolved from Like thou I liue. Here a simple misprint is out of the 
question, it must have been a complicated case, and we think a remarkable 
one as well. Primarily, we presume, the compositor set up Liue thou I life 
instead of Like thou I liue, that is, he made a common transposition misprint 
complicated by the change of like into life under the influence of line. After- 
wards, on reading his production, and, as often happened, without looking 
at the ms., he made sense of his line 642 changing I into in this. He did not 
trouble to look whether his change suited the context. 

For 1. 680: ‘I am Cirus of Perfia’, we should read: I || Cirus of Perfia am, 
and pray ||, see below where this passage will be quoted. Greene is fond of 
this kind of inversion, e.g. : 


For Lelius know, that I Alphonjus am, Alphonsus 415 
Three more transposition misprints : 
Many marrie then, on whom diftreffe doth loure, 742 


Here we have to transpose then to the head of the line and to pronounce 
matt on. 


Shall neuer French man fay, an Englifh mayd, 1793 
Of threats of forraine force will be afraid. 


The first two words must change places. We conclude these corrections with 
the least certain case: 


D . WwW defcried, oh Mano we are dead. 
— eosts Enter Iaques his [word drawne. 


Nano. ‘Tut yet you walk, you are not dead indeed, 1784 


We think Greene wrote : indeed, you are not dead, for the context is in rime, 
and Greene seemed to consider it allowable to rime a word with itself. 
Synonymous misprints. Former editors have corrected the following 


cases : 


this is or this 138 bafer for more bafer 1474 
naught elfe = nought 394 for » before 1913 
paffeft »  paffeft by 678 Alhough » Though 2300 
prithee » pray 681 eftate ee ditate 2330 
before » fore 1137 hautie »  hout 2470 


beginnes »  ginnes 1166 
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Several corrections must be added: 


Dor. Thanks to the king of kings for my dignity, 154 
Thanks to my father, that [proued] fo carefully, 
Thanks to my Lord and husband for this honor, 156 


And thanks to all that loue their King and me. 


Delete the redundant and metre-spoiling my at |. 154, and substitute glee for 
honor at 1. 156: in Perimedes Greene wrote ‘Alexander the great...... amid{t 
his moft glee and greateft glorye, was cowardlye poyfoned’. Emendations 
which restore rimes are among the surest of all. Here three questions arise. 
Is the substitution of honor for the genuine word glee a misprint, or is it 
an arbitrary change made either by the printer or by some one else? These 
questions must remain undecided, but it may safely be said that synonymous 
or nearly synonymous substitutions as misprints undoubtedly occur, especially 
less usual words often change unconsciously in the printer's memory into 
more common expressions. And also it may be stated that at times the printers 
themselves made arbitrary changes, which can be proved from such books as 
P. Levins’s Manipulus Vocabulorum, 1570, with which no influence outside 
the printing house can have interfered. That adapters elucidated the texts by 
substituting more common words goes without saying. 

L. 156 is a hendecasyllable, in this case it is quite certain that Greene did 
not write it. If our readers will give attention to the question, they will meet 
several such instances. 


Brother of Scotland, loue me in my childe, 186 
You greet me well, if fo you will her gocd. 


Again a non-rime. Read blood instead of childe. Shakespeare six times rimes 
blood with good. 


The things are paft, and thofe that are to come. 
K. of S. But where's thy warrant to approach my prefence ? 318 
Ateu. My zeale and ruth to fee your graces wrong, 

Makes me lament, I did detract fo long. 


Read home instead of prefence. This case certainly looks more like an arbitrary 
change. The perfectness of the rime come : home is above suspicion. 
Shakespeare has roaming: coming Tw. N. Il, 3, 40/1. Such seemingly bad 
rimes are explained by the pronunciation of our forbears. Nowadays, for 
instance, no educated speaker pronounces wind with the same vowel sound as 
in kind, but a poet may do so, and by doing so he sticks to a pronunciation 
which died out some two centuries ago. 

In Ateukin’s riming soliloquy of 20 lines there are in the last part three 
non-rimes : 


For men of art, that rife by indirection, 461 
To honour and the fauour of their King, 

Mult vie all meanes to faue what they haue got, 

And win their fauours whom he neuer knew. : 464 
If any frowne to fee my fortunes fuch, 

A man mult beare a little, not too much: 

But in good time thefe billes partend, I thinke, 467 
That fome good fellowes do for feruice feeke. 


At |. 467 thinke ought to be reeke (= reck, reckon); the NED mentions 
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the forms reke and reak, “The latter is common in the 16th c.’ At 1.464 Dyce 

rightly corrected he to they. And knew ought to be wot. Much more difficult 

is the restoration of the non-rime at 1. 461. Nobody, we think, would have 

found the genuine word éntifing instead of indirection, if Greene had not 

written 1]. 620/1 quoted above. Also this case looks like a deliberate alteration. 
At 1. 681 I prithee has taken the place of pray, see below. 


What worke you heere, faire Miftreffe may I fee it? 778 


Read fee’t. This monosyllabic coalescence we find, for instance, in Hamlet's 
prose (V, 1, 99) marked by the mode of printing. How usual this kind of 
pronunciation was may be judged from the fact in the Q of Hamlet some 
80 times the ¢ of it is annexed to the preceding word. L. 614 of James IV. 
has fayt (= say it). 


How to behaue himfelfe among his betters: 843 
Read betts. Ben Jonson's Folio of 1616 has on p. 382: 
On thofe they feare, till all my betts be clear’d: 


Here betts does not mean bets but betters. Not in the NED. 


Who now by mee faire Ida doth falute you: 846 


Delete the redundant you: ‘faire Ida’ is the accusative. 


Iudge fairie king, haft heard a greater ill? 
Ober. Nor fe[en] more vertue in a countrie mayd, 1174 


For mayd we have to read the rime word gill. 
The thriftie husbandmen, are neuer woont 
That fee their lands vnfruitfull, to forfake them: 1001 


But when the mould is barraine and vnapt, 
They toyle, they plow, and make the fallow fatte: 


Delete the eleventh syllable them at 1. 1001, the verb forjake is used 
absolutely. 


The reft is ruthfull, yet to beguilde the time, 1544 


Instead of beguilde with the excrescent d we have to read guile or guilde if 
one likes. 


Oh wearie foule, breake thou from forth my breft, 
And ioyne thee with the foule I honoured moft. 1814 


Greene’s word is be/t, not moft. 


To gather feathers like to a hopper crowe, 2063 


Delete the redundant to. Reading t’a makes the sound of the line worse. Dyce 
queried the deletion of a. 


Scot open thofe gates, and let me enter in, 2105 
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Instead of open we must read ope. 
To make a gay pretext of due proceeding, 2179 


Delete the eleventh syllable. The noun proceed has the obsolete meaning of 
going on, see the NED. 


That would beftow fuch gifts for to regaine her: 2270 


Though the noun regain is not recorded in the NED we suppose that Greene's 
phrase was for her regaine. Nouning of verbs was a fashion of the time, and 
we all know that the NED has hiatuses, see p. 134 of this periodical, 1931. 


He would haue parly Lords, Herauld fay he fhall, 2339 
Change parly into the monosyllabic parle. 
Thou lieft falfe Scot, thy agents haue confelt it. 2424 


Delete the redundant eleventh syllable. 


Homonymous misprints. Former editors have corrected the following 
cases : 


haft for hath 201 binde for bide 1408 
Left » = Less 210, 596 attempt » contempt 1833 
their » there 602 mans » mens 1861 
him » em 928 glee » gree 1928 
importunes » our fortunes 979 Or preffe »  Oppreffe 2173 
heare » here 1377 too » two 2295 


On account of the dropping of the final -t in lest, less and lest are exactly 
homonymous, but for this kind of misprint exact similarity of sound is not 
necessary. These misprints originate when a printer does not take the trouble 
to understand what he is going to print but sets up his types from the sounds 
of the words he has memorized. Of course, these sounds may suffer in exact- 
ness during the time he handles his types. L. 694 seems to be very instructive : 


Why then boaft men? Boh. What recke I then of life, 
Who makes the graue my tomb the earth my wife: 694 


Collier, followed by subsequent editors, read home for tomb and left the rest 
of the nonsense undisturbed. Collier wisely assumed that Bohan in some way 


or other was expressing that he made his grave his home. Greene, however, 
did it in this way : 


Who makes the graue.my comb, the earth my hiue: 


that is, Bohan made a pantry of the grave and a home of the earth. Here we 
see that the sound of comb under the influence of graue turned into tomb, and 
that the sound of hive turned into a more usual -ive word than hive is. 


[And] Whereon deemes Lord Douglas all this while? 
Dou. Of that which yours and my poore heart doth breake: 
Altho feare {huts our mouths we dare not {peake. 964 


To make sense, read And fo instead of Altho. Dyce wrongly queried dreams 
for deems. 
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As foone may the Moore bee wafhed white, 2148 
Then thefe corruptions bannifht from this Realme. 


Read And fooner instead of As foone. Dyce already added the r to foone. 


Should all things {till remaine in one eftate, 
_ Should not in greateft arts fome fcarres be found 
Were all vpright and changd, what world were this ? 2210 


Dyce made sense by reading nor changd, but the better emendation is 
unchangd, which explains the misprint as a nearly exact homonymous one. 


K. of S. I [take] no combat falfe iniurious King, 
But fince thou needleffe art inclinde to warre, 
Do what thou dareft we are in open field. 
Arming thy battailes I will fight with thee. 2437 


Dyce read my instead of thy, but this time he was far out: battailes are armed 
troops ready for the fight, and instead of Arming, Harming is the word. For 
harming = wounding and killing see M. N. D. Ill, 2, 270 and IJ Henry VI, 
IV, 37730, 

Omissions of letters and words. Former editors have supplied the right 
letters where the text has: 


land for lands 121 Dictanum for Dictamnum 1618 
king, »  ,kKings 675 Callet »  Calleft 1791 
wrethedneffe ,, wretchedneffe 691 Salbe »  Shalbe 1879 
our » four 700 Crowne » Crownes 1887 
graue »  graues 707 Ladie »  Laddie 1931 
letter » letters 765 a man » amain (=amain) 2073 
Dorothe » Dorothea 1146 ritalde »  Titaile 2238 
Taque » Taques 1354 our » your 2293 
fupect »  fufpect 1403 Alhough , Although 2300 
faire »  fairie 1538 the » them 2403 


We have to add two letters omitted by the printer in: 


All Englands grounds yeelds not a blyther Laffe. 
Nor Europ can art her for her gifts, 610 


Dyce made sense by reading can surpass her, but this emendation is not 
convincing, it hangs in the air, because a degeneration from surpass to art 
cannot be explained. Instead of art one has to read exart = exert = exhibit, 
see NED. 

Though we do not deal with the prose part of James I V., we may mention 
that in the first stage-direction of the Induction “Enter After Oberon, King of 
Fayries,...... ’ we have to read Mafter for After. Formerly the meaning of 
ruler or commander could be attached to master, see NED. 

Phonetic spellings like preceps 179, carring 700, strickne[fe 1399 are no 
misprints. Editors who retain the old spelling ought not to meddle with them. 

Omissions of words (not being synonymous misprints) judiciously supplied 
by former editors : 


of 137 Boh. 704 too 1910 K. of S. 2440 
but 398 or 869 and 1931 neck 2516 
But 571 foolish 1047 And 2034 
& 676 but 1474 I 2224 


by 678 with 1599 - my 2439 
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To these emendations we should like to add several others : 


I tell thee Dick, thy fight hath cleerd my thoughts, 

Of many banefull troubles that there woond. 

[Th’art] Welcome to fir Bartram as his life : 570 
{But] Tell me bonny Dicke haft got a wife? 


Dyce queries As, and Grosart supplies Aye instead of our Th art 

(= Thou art). 
Within square brackets we supply three omitted words in the next quotation 

which belongs to a passage which is ‘a mass of confusion and corruption’: 


But looke my Bohan, pompe allureth [mo]. 674 
Enter Cirus king, humbling themfelues: himjelfe crowned by 
Oliue Pat, at laft’ dying, layde in a marbell tombe with this 
in{cription 
Who fo thou bee that paffeft, 
For I know one fhall paffe, knowe I 
I am Cirus of Perfia, 
And I prithee leaue me not thus like a clod of clay 
Wherewith my body is couered. 
All exeunt. 
Enter the king [Alexander] in great pompe, who reads it, & iffueth, 684 
ctieth vermeum [cibus]. 685 
Boha. What meaneth this ? 
Ober. Cirus of Perfia, 
Mightie in life, within a marbell graue, 
Was layde to rot, whom Alexander once 
Beheld in tombde, and weeping did confeffe 
Nothing in life could feape from wrethedneffe : 691 


At 1. 674 Dyce, following Sidney Walker, read allureth as.a quadrisyllable 
but this is impossible. Grosart, rightly seeing that the line introduces the 
second dumb show, read again allureth, but our insertion of mo is preferable 
because Grosart’s hendecasyllable cannot be genuine. Dyce corrected king, 
to, kings 675; Grosart ingeniously emended Oliue Pat to Oliue & Palm 676, 
and this emendation must be accepted till, perhaps, a more convincing one 
comes forth ; the proposed idea that Oliue Pat should represent the name of 
an actor does not fit the occasion. Dyce again supplied by after pa/fejt 678, 
and changed crieth into crying, see below. Our insertions at Il. 684 and 685 
restore sense. That Alexander is undoubtedly and cibus very probably right 
follows from the context and Plutarch’s passage which the dumb show 


illustrates. We quote Plutarch’s words in North’s translation, ed. by Henley, 
VolIV.{p. 377 * 


After that, Cyrus tomb (king of Persia) being found and broken up, he 
[Alexander] put him to death that did it, although he were a Macedonian of 
the citye of Pella, (and none of the meanest) called Polymachus. When he had 
red the inscription written apon it in the Persian tongue, he would needes also 
have it written in the Greeke tongue: and this it were: ‘O man, what so thou 
art, and whencesoever thou commest, for I knowe thou shalt come: I am Cyrus 
that conquered the Empire of Persia, I pray thee envy me not for this litle 
earth that covereth my body.’ These words pearced Alexanders hart, when he 
considered the uncertainty of worldly things. 


Mitford rightly read vermium instead of vermeum; Dyce’s ver meum does not 
suit the context: there is no reason whatever why Alexander at the height of 
his glory should pathetically exclaim on his life's spring when seeing Cyrus's 
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uncovered remains. Vermium cibus, perhaps, Homo vermium cibus will do 
splendidly. 

The last Il. 681/2 of the inscription on the tomb are stark nonsense but, 
knowing from the ll. 678/9 the metrical form, and knowing from Plutarch 
what meaning the words must have had, it is not hard to reconstruct Greene’s 
original text : 

Who fo thou bee that paffeft by, 
For I know one fhall paffe, knowe: I 


Cirus of Perfia am, and pray 
Leaue me this couring clod of clay. 


In a case like this it is less difficult to recover the genuine text than to 
explain in what way the corruptions originated. Of course, a simple printer's 
mistake is out of the question, and seeing that the word covering is translated 
and elucidated by Wherewith my body is couered it may be fairly assumed 
that the adapter had a primary hand in the process of deviation from the 
genuine words. 

Our insertion of And at 1. 962 is given on p. 104. 


Nauo. Madame Lucretius faith, that to repent, 
Is fhildifh [but tis] wifdome to preuent. 1424 


Editors are silent about the received text. In Lucretius we have looked for 
this saying in vain. 


[So] Bowe thee Andrew, bend thine {turdie knees, 1895 


Grosart emends: ‘Bowe thee then, Andrew’, but we prefer the sound of our 
emended line. 


[O Nano] Helpe, now helpe, a fuddaine qualme 2011 


Dyce says ‘Something is wanting here’. Grosart reads: ‘Helpe [me], now 
helpe [me, for] a fuddaine qualme’. Our emendation involves a possible reason 
why there is an omission: capitals, we know, were little used; it may, there- 
fore, be that the compositor read onano, did not understand it, and left it out. 


Doug. What feekes the Englifh King [in Scottifh foyle] ? 2104 


L, 2409 has: “What feekes the King of England in this land?’ When an 
editor has to supply three or four syllables, he has, as a rule, little chance to 
hit upon the genuine words. However, a good emendation may be accepted 
till a better is proposed. Former editors are silent, and so they are in the 
next case: 


Doro. What newes in Court, [good] Nano let vs know it? 2256 
Nano. If fo you pleafe my Lord, I f{traight will fhew it: 


Tautological misprints. Repetitions of letters and words corrected by 
former editors : 


h or perfons fight 617 Auteukin for Ateukin 1451, 2562 
Slag aa S &o feed 648 griefes of mindes ,, griefes of minde 1761 
tryees » tryes 1026 _—purfchafe », purchafe 2092 
to me, not to you ,, to me, not you 1027 countriees » countries 2166 
fruites of wits » fruites of wit 1106 for to ... for sft tO 20.8408 2426 


thee » the 1183 
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Repetitions of letters and words which replace genuine letters and words, 
and which were corrected by former editors : 


Attus for Actus 120 is... is for is... as 1978 
Venns » Venus 334 Nana -s ewes = aa 
iffaeth, crieth » iffueth, cryin 685 place... pallace ., plough... pallace 
ate liue 2 eee tla 877 heniciie: breft ,, beareft...creft 2117 
thy Court 1064thy Court ,, thy Court’64thy courfe 1069 Lawyer... leaft ,, Lawyer... Prieft 2220 
Exennt » Exeunt 1163 with thy » wifh thy 2284 
appooued » approued 1433 loueleffe loue ,, lawleffe loue 2416 
feeks a fpeakie » leeks a [peadie 1464 ttumpets » trumpets 2438 
Exeuut » Exeunt 1546 might make...my ,, mightmake.. thy 2504 
faire, more faire ,» farre more faire 1561 honour... fauour ,, honour... father 2537 
Rid... rid » Rede... rid 1873 reeoncile » reconcile 2547 
his... his 1930 his » his... his "30 the 1931 


We are able to add a few tautological misprints with their corrections. Sir 
Eustace, an English gentleman, comes to visit his Scottish friend, Sir Bartram, 
who says: 


But tell me louely Euftas as thou lou'ft me, 558 
Among the many pleafures we haue palt, 

Which is the rifeft in thy memorie, 

To draw thee ouer to thine auncient friend ? 


The eleventh syllable makes 1. 558 suspect, and when we ponder over 
the line it becomes clear that ‘as thou lou’{t me’ is a much too solemn 
adjuration for telling his old friend the reason of his visit; lou’Jt must be wrong 
and the preceding louely shows us that it is a tautological misprint. Greene 
wrote as thou lik {t, and when the compositor had printed lou’/t, as a most 
natural consequence, he followed it up with me. 


But leaue this trattle, and tell me what newes, 

In louely England with our honeft friends? 585 
Euft. The king, the Court, and all our noble frends 

Are well, and God in mercy keepe them fo. 

The Northren Lords and Ladies here abouts, 

That knowes I came to fee your Queen and Court, 

Commends them to my honeft friend fir Bartram, 590 


Again a hendecasyllable. We suppose that hone/t before friend at 1. 590 
is the compositor’s repetition of honeft before friends at 1. 585. If we delete 
it, the eleventh syllable is gone, and Bartram has to be pronounced 
trisyllabically as in All's Well I, 1, 94: Berteram. 


...the mirk and fable night 
Doth leaue the pering morne to prie abroade, 


Thou nill me ftay, haile then thou pride of kings, 7i1 
Thou ...... thou is the tautological misprint for And ...... thou. 

Accept my gig guid King, and let me reft, 717 

The graue with guid man, is a gay built neft. 718 


Ober. The rifing funne doth call me hence away, 
Thankes for thy gyg, I may no longer ftay: 
But if my traine, did wake thee from thy reft, 721 
So fhall they fing. thy lullabie to neft. 722 
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The editors are most wonderfully silent about singing a lullaby to nest. Of 
course, instead of to ne/t we must read fo th’ bet; re/t : neft is the tautological 
compositor’s repetition of the rime at ll. 717/8. 

Other wrong letters corrected by former editors : 


choyfeff for choyfeit 203 Itifh for Irifh 1521 
linke » links 291 faire » faire 1590 
x » K. (catch word) B 3 verso Mano » Nano 1782 
Of na OF 611 {tay pmedlay, 1801 
wartant » Warrant 626 embollifhed »  embellifhed 1879 
deceitfuil » deceitfull 637 miffed »  mifled 1908 
vermeum » vermium 685 ouerthtow »  ouerthrow 1917 
Teneus » lereus 797 Obiron » Oberon 1923 
Ateuken » Ateukin 806 flrange »  itrange 1924 
confider » confider 1019 Obiro. »  Obero. 1931 
becaufo » becaufe 1030 you Ly Ol 1931 
ean » can 1078 Obiran » Oberon 1934 
Bur » But 1094 wartes »  Wwarres 1990 
Thon » Thou 1159 effate »  eftate 2019 
Guatoes » Gnatoes 1213 fummonies »  {immonies 2215 
Nauo » Nano 1423 farre ju uatarre 2260 
fhildifh » childifh 1424 Scortifh »  Scottifh 2463 
difpla’ ff » displa’ft 1449 miffed »  mifled 2509 
bnt » but 1464 ffaies »  itaies 2545 
Miftrefle » Miftreffe 1504 


With a few exceptions all these wrong letters can be explained by ‘foul 
case’. The similarity of the types of c and e, n and u, r and ¢, f and { and 
their ligatures may occasionally lead to bad sorting of the pie. 

To this class of other wrong letters may be reckoned the following additional 
ones corrected by former editors : 


exiomies for exioms 335 fees for fee 1414 
promotions » promotion 453 feruants » feruant 1457 
Potentates » Potentate 701 weare » ware 1970 
lurkes » lurke 787 troupes (noun) ,, troupe (verb) 2403 
parts Sree DALE 798 thou ... Hafte ,, thou ... Haft 2490 
Dwarfes , Dwarfe 938 arbetters » abetters 2564 
incon{tinence ,, incontinence 1074 


To these corrections we have to add enticing instead of enticings 620, see 
p. 98. And in this line : 


Twixt loue and feare, continuall is the warres: 2341 


Dyce changed is into are but we have to strike out the final -s of warres, for 
]. 2348 has: Warre then will ceafe. 

Most of these misprints concern the final ~s which in the mss. of the time 
often figures as a kind of flourish. Therefore, some of them may belong to 
the misreadings. Some other misprints have a specific origin which, generally 
speaking, defies detection. For instance, the intrusive s in incon|tinence may 
show the compositor’s wavering between incontinence and inconstancy, which 
last word may have come into his head. 

Other wrong words corrected by former editors : 


he for they 464 Doug. for Do(rothea). 1782 
Ba. . “a SFB 618 Ladie Anderfon ,, Sir Cutb. And. 1953 
Eu, » Seruant 628 her » his » 2013, ‘14, *16 


hath for had 784 her for him 2015 
fhee » hee 867 their » thefe 2196 
Ateu » Count 898 our aE yOUL 2293 
mee » thee 1370 he 1 the 2294 
this » these 1428 Adam » Oberon 2398 
Na. » Roffe. 1488 his eehim 2443 
my ia 1581 L. And. pe Cutb; 2530s 
haft }, vheart 1615 diuided » dead 2564 
wanted »  wanteth 1748 L. And. » Nano 2567 


Misconceptions as to prefixes are due to special causes, though part of 
these misprints may be of a tautological nature. The wrong text words of this 
group also arise from special causes, that is to say, they cannot be explained 
by a printer's aberration that is a usual one, nor can they be brought under 
a general rule. For instance, why did the printer at 1. 464 (see the quotation 
on p. 102) print he for they? We may guess at it: it is possible that in his 
memory, when setting up 1. 464, the subject men had unconsciously changed 
into the subject King. Why did the compositor print diuided for dead? We 
do not know, but it looks as if it were a complicated case: dead may have 
been misread for deuid, a then very possible spelling of divide, and afterwards 
have been miscorrected into diuided. Why did the compositor print Adam 
instead of Oberon? Strange things happen, but such a misprint is next to 
impossible. The probability is that the word had been changed by some one 
before the printer got the copy. Wrong words which belong to this class, 
namely other words than fall under general rules, are always more or less 
suspect of being no misprints at all but deliberate alterations either due to 
the printer himself or to somebody else. For instance, the three his for her 
and the him for her at the ll. 2013/6 have reference to the Queen in a man’s 
disguise, and the printer may think he ought to print the right pronoun. 
Another case, not yet corrected : 


Say Doll diflikes, that I eftrange my loue, 
Am I obedient to a womans looke ? 302 


The context is in rime, looke is impossible, but the rime word proue will do: 
Am I submissive to a woman's approval? A misprint is not likely, but looke 
seems te be a bungling attempt at correcting a misunderstood line. Another 
wrong word : 


Thefe lets are but as moaths againft the fun, 
Yet not fo great, like duft before the winde: 
Yet not fo light. Tut pacifie your grace, 375 


Here Grosart queries: the duft before the winde is not io light ? When we 
can make sense by changing one word of a sentence, our chance of recovering 
the genuine text is at least twenty times greater than when we change two 
words separated by other words. Read grofs instead of light. This misprint 
can be understood, for it is quite possible that the natural correlation of dust 
with light in the printer's memory superseded the author’s words dujt 
and grojs. 

Supernumerary words not belonging to the synonymous or tautological 
misprints and added by the printer are rare. In the next line Dyce changed 
which for into what : 


But turn thine ene, fee which for I cau commaund. 654 
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The change from which for into what is an unallowed modernization, but for 
could be a supernumerary printer's word. However, though we do not feel at 
all sure, it may be that which for is genuine, and that commaund is the 
Synonymous misprint for maund (= command), see the NED under mand. 
The following misprinted line is insoluble to us, that is, we cannot explain 
the misprints : 


Boh. An he weele meete ends: the mirk and fable night 709 


However, we may read Here weele make end, or And here weele end, and 
in this way restore metre and make sense. 

The phrase Let me alone occurs at 1. 2288 and at 1. 2303. Former editors 
did not see that it is extrametrical and inappropriate at 1. 2288, and ought to 
be cancelled. It may be that the printer at 1. 2288 by some mistake or other 
Set it up from 1. 2303. 

After our catalogue of misprints we shall mention some more cases not 
yet referred to which seem to be miscorrections by former editors : 


Liue Doll, for many eyes fhall looke on thee, 165 
Haue care of honor and the prefent {tate : 


Dyce placed a comma after Liue, and altered Haue into With, but liue is a 
recognized spelling of lief, and Greene uses liefeft at the ll. 2123 and 2355. 
In his text Collins accepts Dyce’s change, but in a note he suggests: ‘Perhaps 
Greene wrote “lief Doll’’.’ 
Sir Bar. Why man our Countries blyth, our king is well, 

Our Queene fo, fo, the Nobles well, and worfe 

And weele are they that were about the king, 580 

But better are the Country Gentlemen. 
Dyce changed were into are, but to were means to guard, and weele is a 
recognized spelling of well. 

The word lewely at 1. 631 ought not to be changed into lovely, it is a 

variant of liefly. The spelling lewe for lief is registered in the NED. 


Since we haue fpake and confaile is not heard, 992 


Dyce’s spoke is an inadmissible modernization. 

The effence of my fute, my God on earth, 1112 
Collier, generally followed, changed fute into soul. We stick to fute, and 
interpret effence by “That by which anything subsists, foundation of being’ 
(NED under 5), and fute by service, homage, devotion, see suit NED under 
I, 2, and service under I, 8. 


Ah Ateukin, how fhuld we display this let ? 1133 


This is one of the lines in which Gnato instead of Ateukin suits the metre, 
see below. Dyce read displace for difplay, but difplay here means disperse, 
see NED under 8. 
Ateu. Sieur laques, this our happy meeting hides, 1347 
Your friends and me, of care and greeuous toyle, 


Dyce made a hendecasyllable of 1. 1347, and played the réle of a bad printer 
by changing hides into hinders: hides here means shields or protects. Not 
less wrong is Collins's prives. 

Me thinke my beautie fhould not caufe my death. 1406 
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Here and at 1. 1834 Dyce modernized Methinke into Methinks. 


I know my portions merrit none fo faire, 1567 
And yet I hold in farme and yearly rent, 
A thoufand pound, which may her ftate content. 


Dyce’s change into portion merits is unnecessary. 
S. Cutb. The king of England forrageth his land, 
And hath befieged Dambac with mightie force: 
What other newes are common in the Court, 1994 


Reade you thefe letters Madame tell the {quire, 1995 
The whole affaires of {tate, for I muft hence. 


Dyce gave 1. 1994 to Dorothea. Though possible, it is unnecessary, and it is 
improbable that the printer should have omitted both prefixes to the Il. 1994 
and 1995, 


Nano. Nay mufe not [Madam], for she tels you true. 2290 


Dyce and followers changed fhe into he, we think wrongly, for though the 
pronoun refers to the disguised Queen, as we understand the text, Nano at 
], 2287 had already discovered the sex to Lady Anderson who reacted 
thereupon. 


Are like the Ermine skinne fo full of {pots, 2147 
Dyce altered to ermine s skin, which sounds bad, and is not necessary at all. 
he makes pots, and {ports, and {cornes. _ 2399 

Dyce and all editors changed pots into mops. Both words mean grimaces ! 
Thefe lawfull reafons fhould deuide the warre, 2422 


Dyce altered diuide into divert, but to devide (= divide) means here fo 
determine, decide, see the NED under I, 1, d. 


The friend againft his friend, a deadly friend: 2449 


Instead of the last word Dyce read fiend, but friend is much better. 
A synopsis of the misprints in the Quarto of James IV., as accurate as 
circumstances allow and we are able to give, looks as follows: 


Errors corrected by former editors present writer total 
Line-shiftings 10 1 11 
Misreadings 52 9 61 
Transposition of letters 3 — 3 

Fy » words 1 7 8 
Synonymous misprints 11 21 32 
Homonymous ie 13 6 19 
Omission of letters 20 1 21 

ia » words (no syn. misprints) 17 10 27 
Tautological misprints (pure _ repetition) 12 _ 12 
a a (substitutive ., ) 23 4 27 
Other wrong letters 52 Zz 54 
” » words 27 3 30 
Complicated cases - 3 3 


i) 
> 
_ 
a 
N“N 
w 
oO 
co 
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If we compare this synopsis with that of the misprints in Alphonsus, see 
p. 141 of this periodical, 1931, we are struck with amazement. There we 
found one error in every twenty lines, here we find one in every six lines! And 
it must be taken into account that the Q of 1598 is pretty certainly a first 
edition. On the 14th of May 1594 it was entered in the Register of the 
Stationers’ Company to Thomas Creede together with The Famors Victories 
of Henry the Fifth, and of both plays no earlier edition is known than those 
of 1598 ‘Printed by Thomas Creede.’ 

About James IV. Professor Swaen says: ‘The play, evidently printed from 
a much altered and probably illegible manuscript, abounds in errors of every 
description.’ The probably illegible ms. we beg leave to challenge. Though there 
may be some badly legible words in a prompt-~-book — and we shall see that 
the Q was printed from a prompt-book — an illegible prompt-book is useless, 
and cannot be assumed. Moreover, illegibility would explain the enormous 
amount of misreadings but it cannot explain the bad sorting of the pie, the 
results of which are seen in the great amount of ‘other wrong letters’. Both 
extraordinary facts, badly wanting an explanation, are explained by the 
assumption of an elderly compositor with diminishing eyesight. 

The misprints of every description we have described, and the arbitrary 
changes of sundry description have now to follow. Fortunately, Greene is not 
Shakespeare, and literary education did not make scholars too familiar with 
his plays, nor did it inspire them with critical blindness and pious reverence 
for his traditional texts. Perhaps our study may contribute to a sane viewpoint 
from which to approach the Shakespeare texts. Anyhow, it is worth knowing in 
what manner contemporary plays were printed from prompt-books. 

Arbitrary changes. Already more than once, when dealing with an error 
of the text, we have expressed our opinion that the wrong word was not a 
misprint but rather a deliberate change. The following non-rimes, occurring 
between riming couplets, cannot be explained as misprints : 


Dor. What fhall I iet in breeches like a {quire ? 


Alaffe re dwarfe, thy Miftrefle is vnmeete. 1504 
Bile, Madame if I confider Idas woorth, 1566 
I know my portions merrit none fo faire, 
La. And. My gentle friend beware in taking aire, 1943 


Your walkes growe not offenfiue to your woundes. 


Greene's words were no fire (=man, fellow NED)instead of vnmeete ; aire 
instead of woorth, see Winter's Tale V, 1, 128; and roundes (= walks or 
drives NED) instead of aire. Here we have to do with deliberate changes, and 
this is all the more obvious because we can see the reason why the changes 
are made : they aim at rendering the text easier to understand by doing away 
with obsolescent words and difficult phrasing. Here is another deliberate 


change : 
§ Euft. But knows my friend this portrait, be aduifd? 
Sir Bar. Is it not Ida the Counteffe of Arains daughters ? 604 


It is possible that Greene wrote: Is it not Ida, Arains Counte/je heir ? but it 
is not possible that he wrote the prose 1. 604. Whatever the original text was 
1. 604 has been changed deliberately. 


Ateu. Say Gentlemen, where may wee finde the king — 


Hunt!. Ewen here at hand on hunting. 1552 
And at this houre hee taken hath a f{tand. 
To kill a Deere. : 


F. S. XIV. 1932. 
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Ateu. A pleafant worke in hand, 
Follow your fport, and we will feeke his grace. : 
Hunti. When fuch him feeke, it is a wofull cafe. 


L. 1552 is metrically defective, whereas the rest of page G 1 verso consists of 
perfect couplets. Three syllables including the rime word are wanted, but in 
this case it is not easy to guess what Greene might have written. Our intuition 
failing utterly, we started a methodical search by testing the possible rime 
words with king. After many vain endeavours we were rewarded by finding 
in the NED the rare and obsolete phrase in the wing of = ‘in course or 
process of, engaged in’. At once it struck us that Greene had written o hunting 
in the wing: o meaning of, though it is as well a phonetic spelling of on. 


Doro. Good Nano {tay a while. 
Were I not fad, how kindlie could I {mile, 
To fee how faine I am to leaue this weede: 
And yet I faint to fhewe my felfe indeede. 
But danger hates delay, I will be bold, 
Faire Ladie I am not, fuppofe 2309 
A man, but even that Queene, more hapleffe I, 
Whom Scottifh King appointed hath to die: 


This quotation is part of a colloquy between Lady Anderson, the Lady of the 
house, her guest, Queen Dorothea, disguised as a squire, and Nano, dwarf- 
servant to the Queen, Nano had revealed that the Queen was sought after by 
proclamation. From the ensuing dialogue between the Queen and the dwarf 
Lady Anderson learned that her guest was a woman. There remained the 
disclosure of her queenship and this Dorothea does at 1. 2309, beginning her 
speech to Lady Anderson with Faire Ladie. Dyce mistaking the situation, as 
is obvious from his notes — he thought the sex was still hidden — misamended 
1, 2309 by reading /as you]suppose. Queen Dorothea could not say to Lady 
Anderson you suppose that I am a man, because Lady Anderson knew already 
that is was not so, and the Queen herself knew that Lady Anderson was rightly 
informed. As the context shows, |. 2309 must end riming with bold, and the 
requirements of sense, metre, and rime are answered when we read : 


Faire Ladie, I am not what you behold, || A man, but ...... 


In no way can room be made for the text word suppose, which proves that this 
word was part of a deliberate alteration. Dyce’s emendation may have hit the 
exact words of the bungling change. 

Clear proof of arbitrary meddling with the author's text is also furnished 
by the fact that one character, mostly called Ateukin, turns up as Gnato at the 
verse lines 1017, 1158, and 1213 ; and at the stage directions 1098, and 1299 ; 
whereas at two stage directions, Il. 1550 and 2053, both names appear. Dyce 
annotates : ‘our author appears to have wavered between these two names.’ 
This is an unsound conclusion. No author will deliver a play in which one of 
the chief characters figures under two different names. Professor Swaen 
judiciously holds Gnato ‘to have been the original name of the character, 
subsequently altered.’ Indeed, and we have to add that the alterer was some 
one else than Greene, because there are four verse lines 355, 362, 365, and 
1133, containing Ateukin, which do not scan, though they do scan when we 
read Gnato instead of Ateukin. This means that Greene cannot have been 
the author or the reviser of those lines as they stand. Nor can he have written 
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this hendecasyllable : 
But my new marriage nips me neare, Afeukin : 


The alteration of words was often done by underlining them and writing the 
substitutes in the margin. This practice easily explains the occurrence of both 
names in the two stage directions mentioned. And it explains 1, 371 when 
Greene had written : 


But Gnato my new marriage nips me neare 


The verse lines in which Gnato is found have escaped the alterer’s 
attention: again we repeat that modern exactness or logical consistency in 
altering or correcting did not exist in those days. Over against the five lines 
in which the alterer, not heeding the metre, changed Gnato into Ateukin 
stand twelve lines (406, 449, 1370, 1451. 1852, 1872, 1894, 2356, 2401, 2491, 
2549, and 2562) all of them containing Ateukin, and all of them perfect 
verse lines. This means that the alterer changed more than the name, but 
the extra corruptions lurking in them defy detection. 

Another strange fact: in the third Scene of the fifth Act the King of 
England has throughout (four times) the deviating prefix Arius, and in a 
stage direction of the second Scene of the second Act the King of Scots is 
also called Arius. Most likely the contradiction is due to some other meddling 
with names, 

A last strange fact of this kind is the name of Adam for Oberon in the 
following stage direction : 


Enter Adam, and Antiques, and carrie away the Clowne, 
he makes pots, and {ports, and {cornes. 2398/9 


Grosart thought that Adam was the name of the actor who played Oberon’s 
part. Professor Swaen says ‘it is more likely to be a compositor’s misreading 
of ‘A danc(e)’. Enter a dance is possible, see the stage direction at 1936, and 
Adam, indeed, could have been a misreading of a dance, but a dance, and 
Antiques is not likely because the dance would have been executed by the 
antiques; and, what is decisive, Oberon’s name cannot be missed, for it was 
he, see the Induction, who promised help to Slipper in all distresses, and this 
was the very scene in which he saved the clown's life. On the other hand, 
and in favour of Grosart’s opinion, we know from other plays that the name of 
the actor, written on the margin of the prompt-book, has repeatedly superseded 
the name of the character, and it is also known that in 1588 there was a 
Queen’s player, John Adams, see The Eliz. Stage, Vol. Il, p. 296. In our 
opinion this one word Adam goes far to prove that our text was printed from 
a prompt-book, and consequently contains all kind of adapter’s changes 
already exemplified by the Gnato-Ateukin muddle and many other arbitrary 
alterations. However, there is one group of textual corruptions which settles the 
question beyond any reasonable doubt. When a play contains interpolations 
which clearly show that they are made in the interest of stage-craft by 
smoothing, elucidating, or enlivening the author’s text, of course that play is 
printed from a prompt-book. : 

Interpolations are easy to find, most of them much easier than alterations, 
because they of necessity destroy the metre, and, if we omit them, we obtain 
a perfect text. We shall enumerate the cases which occur in James IV. 
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The King of England, having been present at the marriage of his daughter 
and the King of Scotland, takes his leave with these words : 


K. of E. Then fon farwell, the fauouring windes inuites vs to depart. 183 
Long circum{tance in taking princely leaues, 
Is more officious then conuenient. 
Brother of Scotland, loue me in my childe, 
You greet me well, if fo you will her good. 


Then Jon farwell is redundant, see the context; its spoils the blank verse, ana 
it is interpolated clearly with the intention to make things at once understood 
to the audience. 


Ida. If bewtie (as I know there’s none in me) 

Were fworne my loue, and I his life should be: 

The farther from the Court I were remoued, 

The more I thinke of heauen I were beloued. 
K. of Scots. And why? 234 
Ida. Becaufe the Court is counted Venus net, 

Where gifts and vowes for {tales are often fet, 

None, be fhe chafte as Ve/fa, but shall meete 

A curious toong to charme her eares with {weet. 


The whole dialogue from 1. 224 to 264 between the King and Ida consists of 
heroic couplets: with the exception of 1. 234. What poet will spoil his poetic 
form by extra-metrical and quite unnecessary interruptions? Without |. 234 the 
text is perfect; the inserted words, however. enliven the scene by splitting a 
speech, and subserve an easy comprehension of it. 


But 7da thou art coy. 
Ida. And why dread King? 
K. of Scots. In that you will difpraife fo fweet 
A thing, || as loue, had I my wifh. 
Ida. What then? 260 
K. of Scots. Then would I place || his arrow here, 
His bewtie in that face. 


The rimes make it easy to restore the line-shifting. L. 260 is interpolated. 
It is just such a case as the preceding one. 


Yet Ida if thou wilt, ftay thou behind, 

To accompany my Queene. (read: T’accomp.) 
But if thou like || the pleafures of the Court, 275 
Or if fhe likte me tho fhe left the Court, 

What fhould I fay? I know not what to fay, 

You may depart, and you my curteous Queene, 


Here, things are somewhat difficult. The line-shifting was not restored by 
former editors. But if we abstract our attention from the ll. 276/7 which are 
an aside, it becomes obvious that Greene for three good reasons cannot have 
written 1. 275 as it stands: (1) the King already knew from the above quoted 
Il. 230/8 Ida’s abhorrence of the court, (2) 1. 275 beginning with But must 
stand, but does not, in contraposition to 1. 273, and (3) 1. 275 followed up with 
you may depart is nonsense. By deleting the inserted words the pleafures 
of the Court the text is reduced to its pristine purity. What caused this 
bungling interpolation ? Obviously the adapter did not catch the aside of the 
ll. 276/7; if he had understood the text, he could have elucidated it by inter- 
polating in this way: But if you like [to go] ... you may depart. This time, 
his good intentions furnish us with a splendid example of stupid meddling. 
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Ateu. Moft gratious and imperiall Maieftie, 
K. of S._ A little flattery more were but too much, 

Villaine what art thou that thus dareft interrupt a Princes fecrets. 313 
Ateu. Dread King, thy vaffall is a man of Art, 


Ateukin had stolen into the king’s presence, and overheard his soliloquy; 
he presented himself to the King at |. 311. From the dialogue subsequent to 
our quotation it is certain that the King had no idea of having been overheard, 
therefore it is almost impossible that he could have said to Ateukin that this 
person had broken in upon his secrets. Not only that, but viewed from a 
literary standpoint the cancelling of a Princes [ecrets improves the text and 
restores the blank verse. The adapter’s insertion of these three words is a 
clumsy and unnecessary information to the audience that Ateukin has heard 
the King’s secret thoughts. Not only these three words of |. 313 ought to be 
deleted but also the word thou which is probably the adapter’s though it may 
be a printer's synonymous mistake: art thou for art. 


K. of S. If thou know{t thoughts, tell me what mean I now? 321 
Ateu. Ile calculate the caufe || of thofe your highneffe {miles, 
And tell your thoughts. 
K. of S. But leaft thou fpend thy time in idleneffe, 
And miffe the matter that my mind aimes at, 
Tell me what ftar was oppofite when that was thought ? 326 
He {trikes him on the eare. 


At 1. 321 If thou knowjft thoughts, tell me, and at 1. 326 Tell me are inter- 
polated. If we leave out these redundant words the metre is restored, and the 
text is better. The adapter elucidated the passage and made the King’s words 
less abrupt but the very abruptness belonged to the King’s mood, and the 
adapter bungled by smoothing it away. 

We now come to deal with a passage, Il. 651/722, of which Dyce said: 
‘The whole of what follows, till the beginning of the next act, is a mass of 
confusion and corruption’. Though the editors have corrected some misprints, 
to which we have added some more corrections, they have left the chaos as 
they found it. Our study will bring the light needed. 

Greene's James IV. is a play within a play, like The Taming of the Shrew. 
As said before, the story of James IV. is supposed to be Bohan’s play which 
he shows to Oberon. The Induction is acted by Bohan, his two sons, and 
Oberon with his fairies. During each interval between the five Acts of Bohan’s 
play Bohan and Oberon reappear on the stage but after the fifth Act they do 
not return. After the Exeunt of the first Act we read: 


Enter Bohan and the fairy king after the fir{t act, to 633 

them a rownd of Fairies, or [ome prittie dance. 

Boh. Be Gad gramerfis little king for this, 635 
Gow fhrowd vs in our harbor where weele fee, 648 
The pride of folly, as it ought to be. 

Exeunt. 
After the fir[t act. 651 


Ober. Here fee I good fond actions in thy gyg, 


Here we see two different intervals ‘after the first act’, the one comprising 
ll. 633/50, the other containing Il. 651/722. At once it struck us that the new 
Scene beginning at 1. 651 is misplaced, and we asked ourselves whether 
After the firjt act at 1. 651 ought not to be After the fifth act, where there 
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is no interlude between Bohan and Oberon. And, indeed, there is not the least 
doubt of it. The end of the scene 651/722 is the end of all: Oberon has 
seen Bohan’s play, his time is up, he thanks Bohan for what he has shown 
him and departs promising that the fairies who awaked Bohan from his quiet 
in his tomb, to the best of their skill will sing him into his mental peace again, 
see ll. 719/22, quoted at p. 108. Quite in accordance with what we may expect, 
namely that the end of an entertainment must be more interesting than the 
preceding part, Greene devised for his After the fifth act three gorgeous 
shows: the battle between Semiramis and Staurobates1, Cyrus and Alexander 
the Great, and the murder of Sesostris, whereas in the intervals between 
the acts the audience had to be content with a dance of the fairies at the 
utmost. At first we thought that firj[t at 1. 651 might have been Greene's 
miswriting for fift, and that this miswriting had been the reason why the 
printer had given the wrong place to this scene. But it is otherwise, it is a 
deliberate change made by the adapter who for some reason or other preferred 
to have the three dumb shows not at the end of the performance but between 
the acts. Let us consider the lines spoken by Bohan to Oberon at the end of 
the first dumb show and Oberon’s reply : 


Thou bonny King, if Princes fall from high , 
My fall is past, vntill I fall to die. 
Now marke my talke, and profecute my gyg. 671 


2. 


Ober. How fhuld thefe crafts withdraw thee from the world? 
But looke my Bohan, pompe allureth. 


Gyg at |. 671, as at several other places, has the meaning of a serious play, 
viz. Bohan’s play of James IV.; in passing we mention this because the NED 
does not register this signification. L. 671 is not intelligible: Bohan does not 
go on talking, Bohan and Oberon do not go on looking at the play, but 
Oberon goes on with his second show. Moreover, Oberon’s line cannot come 
after 1. 671, nor can |. 671 have been spoken by Oberon; however, the text is 
perfect if we delete 1. 671, thus producing a logical sequence of thought. 
Bohan : Though the most glorious rulers, like Semiramis, may come to sore 
distress, I, till I die, cannot fall lower since I have shut up myself in a tomb. 
Oberon: How is it that these deceits which you have exposed in your play 
moved you to your seclusion from the world? But etc. The answer is given 
at Il. 697/8, see below: Bohan had lost patience, and could no longer endure 
to see how the sycophants behave. Thus, we are driven to the conclusion 
that 1. 671 does not belong to Greene’s text, and that it must have been inter- 


polated. By the same reasoning the short Il. 695, 699, and 708 prove to be 
interpolations : 


Boh. What recke I then of life, 
Who makes the graue my tomb, the earth my wife: 
But marke mee more. 695 
ae 


Boh. I can no more, my patience will not warpe. 
To fee thefe flatteries how they fcorne and carpe. 


1 Professor Swaen observes: ‘the form “Staurobates,” in place of Stabrobates, proves 


anebate drew from Poggio's Latin translation of Diodorus Siculus and not from the 
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Ober. Turne but thy head. 699 
Enter our kings carring Crowns, Ladies prefenting odors 
to Potentates in thrond, who [uddainly is flaine 
by his jersants, and thru[t out, and [o they eate. 
Exeunt. 
Sike is the werld, but whilke is he I fawe. 
Ober. Sejostris who was conquerour of the werld, 
Slaine at the laft, and ftampt on by his flaues. 
Boh. How bleft are peur men then that know their graue, 
Now marke the fequell of my Gig. 708 


L]. 695 and 708 cannot have been spoken by Bohan; |. 695 at first sight looks 
as if it could have been spoken by Oberon, but this is also impossible, for 
Bohan’s reply, ll. 697/8, has no regard to Oberon’s show, it concerns the 
actions presented in his own play. Oberon’s |. 699 would nicely correspond 
to 1. 695, if that line was Oberon’s, but it is not. L. 699 is quite redundant, 
it is extra-metrical, and some additional evidence that it is interpolated is 
furnished by the absence of a prefix heading Bohan’s |. 704. And now we 
see that by deleting the interpolated lines and by replacing the chaotic passage 
to the end of the play its whole secret is revealed, at least, if we can explain 
why the interpolated lines were inserted. The reason is that the adapter 
preferred to have the dumb shows during the intervals of the Acts. If we leave 
out ll. 630/49, that is, Greene’s interval text ‘after the firft act’, and in its 
place supply Il. 651/71, that is, the first dumb show, we get a perfect logical 
text ending with the interpolated |. 671, which is in that case necessary to 
indicate that Bohan’s play will go on with the second Act. And so the 
ll. 673/95, and the Il. 697/708 with their interpolated last lines are two perfect 
substitutes for two other of Greene's interval texts. The adapter’s arrangement 
is nicely elucidated by the figures ‘2’ at 1. 672 and ‘3’ at 1. 695 which rightly 
indicate what has to be replaced. If those figures had to indicate the second 
and third dumb shows, they ought to have followed after 1. 673 and after 
I. 698. 

LI. 709/23 of our chaotic passage could not do duty to fill an interval, and 
may have been used to end the play; again, they may have been left out 
altogether. The F text of Shakespeare's Shrew should logically end with 
Sly’s awakening, but it does not. That Shakespeare did write this scene we 
have no doubt; the débris of it have come down to us in The Taming of a 
Shrew, see this periodical, Aug., 1928. Whether it was played on the stage 
depended on the decision of the manager, and whether it was printed depended 
on the compositor’s insight into the adapter’s directions and changes made in 
the prompt-book. The compositor who printed James I V. was obviously at 
a loss how to arrange the text according to the adapter’s instructions which 
were very defective; anyhow, he reproduced his copy in such a faithful manner 

that it is quite possible to restore the genuine text. His abundance of misprints 

is valuable evidence that he did not spend much time and trouble in correcting 
his production. Had he done so, his almost inevitable miscorrections would 
often have made it impossible for us to find out the genuine text. 

We go on with the interpolations. The K. ofS. speaks: 


th {fenger of weale or woe. 
Yond comes the meffeng Pai See 
Ateukin What newes? 1099 
Ateu. The adament o King will not be filde, 
But by it felfe, and beautie that exceeds, 
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Probably, Ateukin at 1. 1099 was written on the left margin to supersede 
Gnato at 1. 1098, but this in passing. L. 1099 with or without Ateukin is 
redundant and extra-metrical. If we leave out this interpolation the text is 
better. When the King asks What newes? we do not expect to hear some 
stale news of the adamant’s hardness. 


Why linger I twixt hope and doubtfull feare : 

If Dorothe[a] die, will Ida loue? 
Ateu. Shee will my Lord. 1147 
K. of S. Then let her die. 

Deuife, aduife the meanes, 

Al likes me wel that lends me hope in loue, 


The query at 1. 1146 is rhetorical. Ateukin had already told the King that 
Dorothea’s death was the condition of Ida’s love. L. 1147 is redundant and 
extra-metrical. The text without it is at least as good as its unnecessary 
elucidation. 


Welcome ye Ladies, and thoufand thanks for this, 1609 
Come enter you a homely widdowes houfe, 
And if mine entertainment pleafe you let vs feaft. 1611 


Small words may be inserted by the adapter but may often as well be 
explained as misprints, viz. unconscious interpolations made by the compositor. 
Delete and at 1. 1609, and you at 1. 1611; let vs = let's. However, we are 
not sure about this line 1611. Dyce queries whether let vs is an interpolation ? 
Cn second thoughts we rather believe Greene to have written offer instead 
0: entertainment. Let us remember how many words have been changed, as 
proved by the many non-rimes. 


There will I fee him carefully recured, 
And fend priuie fearch to catch the murtherer. 1818 


Dyce amended by reading ‘And fend [out]’ but a hendecasyllable goes 
against Greene's grain. Delete And; we think this word at |. 1818, and also 
at 1. 1609, a pretty certain sample of the adapter’s smoothing. 


Come Jaques, we wil haue our packet foone difpatcht 1900 


Delete the insertion Jaques, which word is unnecessary and extra-metrical. 


Names in the old plays are often interpolated in order to facilitate an easier 
understanding of the situation. 


Dor. Go thou with fpeed, euen as thou hold{t me deare, 
Return in hafte. 2042 


The phrase ‘Return in hafte’ is extra-metrical, and is not necessary though 
it complements the sense and elucidates 1. 2041. This last line we understand 
to mean that Nano has to hurry in the same ratio as he loves and reverences 
his Queen. The style of 1. 2042 shows such an anticlimax to the style of 
1, 2041 that we do not think 1. 2042 can have flowed from Greene's pen. 
Our last case of an interpolation is rather remarkable: 


Doro. What would my Dwarfe, that I will not beftow? 

Naro. My boone faire Queene is this, that you would go, 
Altho my bodie is but {mall and neate, 
My ftomacke after toyle requireth meate, 2572 
An eafie fute, dread Princes will you wend? 
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K. of S. Art thou a Pigmey borne my preitie frend ? 
Nano. Not fo great King, but nature when fhe framde me, 
Was {cant of earth, and Nano therefore namde me: 


And when fhe fawe my bodie was fo {mall, 2577 
She gaue me wit to make it big withall. 
K. Till time when, Dor. Eate then. 2579 


K. My friend it ftands with wit, 
To take repaft when ftomacke ferueth it. 


Neither the King’s nor the Queen’s words at |. 2579 are intelligible. The 
riming couplets show with certainty that this line cannot have contained more 
than four syllables, and it is utterly impossible with four out of the five text 
words, or with four words approaching them, to produce a coherent dialogue 
between King and Queen. Thus, it is reasonable to suppose that ‘Dor. Eate 
then.’ is interpolated, and this supposition is justified by two facts, firstly the 
comma after when which indicates, unless it is a misprint, that the King’s 
speech is not finished, and secondly the convincing way in which, if we look 
at the Queen’s words as an interpolation, the King’s speech can be emended: 
Tis time to wend, my friends it /tands with wit, see ll. 2570 and 2573, and 
remember that the final -d of wend may be dropped in pronunciation. A less 
important irregularity is the prefix K., twice for King of Scots, which nowhere 
else occurs. The interpolation Eate then obviously is an attempt to enliven the 
scene by some drollery, but it cannot have occurred at |]. 2579; it may have 
been inserted after 1. 2572 or perhaps after 1. 2577. All these phenomena 
together teach us that we cannot have to do with only primary misprints but 
that, after the adapter’s insertion, there has been some printer's meddling with 
or miscorrection of the text. 

On the preceding page we said that, for clarity’s sake, names in the old 
plays are often interpolated. We substantiate our assertion by quoting a 
batch of lines from Greene’s Fr. Bacon and Fr. Bungay (Malone Soc. Rept.): 


Ermf{bie, If thou had{t feene, as I did note it well. 95 
Burden what are you mated by this frolicke Frier? 355 
Margret, a farmers daughter for a farmers fonne, 412 
Peggie, I pleaded firft to get your grace for him, 770 
Miles, thou know{t that I haue diued into hell, 1645 

Why, Bacon, what ftrange euent fhall happen to this Land 2230 


No poet, and certainly not Greene, will write blank verse lines like these, but 
they are unexceptionable, if we leave out the quite unnecessary names: consult 
their contexts! Why at |. 2230 is also interpolated. The received text of Fr. 
Bacon and Fr. Bungay is much more adapted, much more interpolated than 
James IV. is, and already the six quoted insertions, all belonging to the same 
subgroup of smoothing and elucidating interpolations which make the text 
easy to follow for the play-goers, are proof positive that the text is 
printed from a prompt-book. Nowadays the conviction is growing that all 
the good Shakespeare texts are derived from prompt-books; and, indeed, they 
all contain interpolations which prove it. That there are non-Shakespearean 
insertions has been surmised for a long time. Already some early editors, 
Pope foremost, have had the good sense to expunge words which they looked 
upon as having been interpolated, but no editor and no critic before us has 
shown to what purpose and to what extent these interpolations occur. 
Generally speaking — of course, not every short line is corrupt — our theory 
is that, with due heeding of the pronunciation of the time, all deviations from 
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strictly decasyllabic verse are due to corruption. When a line is too long or 
too short, there is either an insertion or an omission, and when there is an 
insertion it can be detected because two characteristic qualities, more or less 
manifest, distinguish its extra-metricality: (1) it is always unnecessary and 
sometimes objectionable from an author's or a reader's viewpoint, and (2) 
it aims at furthering the interest of stage-craft. 

Some scholars have accepted our theory, some have said it was not proved, 
some have abhorred it, and the critic of The Times Lit. Suppl. has said that 
‘it would be a great misfortune if [our] innovations were accepted.’ To whom? 

As yet no scholar has refuted our arguments. As long 
as we have not shown that our theory is applicable to every irregular line of 
Shakespeare's plays one may say it is not proved. Quite so, but we challenge 
this position by stating that, wherever we have applied our theory, it has 
proved sound and true. We refer to our The Text of Shakespeare's Hamlet 
which also deals with great parts of Winter's Tale and King John. We refer 
to our articles on The Merchant of Venice in Neophilologus, Oct., 1927, and 
on The Taming of the Shrew in this periodical, Dec., 1928. These articles 
are equivalent to new editions of those plays, and deal with every irregular 
verse line. All in all we have brought to light several hundreds of irregular 
lines which yield to regularity when unnecessary words are left out, and this 
positive and accumulating evidence makes it more and more difficult to 
uphold the verdict of not-proven. 

An abhorrer, reviewing our Hamlet book in Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 
1925, wrote : 


Sosteaie a theory which leads to such results [i.e. regularity of blank verse lines] 
stands self-condemned.* It would indeed be no small miracle if the monotonous 
cadence and the dull flat style of the text here offered as Shakespeare’s had 
by a mere process of corruption grown into the wonder of subtle and varied 
music with which we are familiar. ‘Miracles are all right, Polly. The only 
difficulty about them is that they don’t happen nowadays’. 

* This is not logic, and if Dr. Wan Dam objects that I have not refuted his 
arguments he will be quite right. But it seems to me an excellent reason for 
not wasting print and paper on the attempt. 


Really, this critic is too modest. In the passage preceding the information to 
his Polly that miracles do not happen nowadays he himself works a miracle 
of critical sagacity which deserves to be presented to view. Hamlet's most 
famous soliloquy contains 32 regular lines and 2 irregular ones, namely : 


And by oppofing, end them, to die to fleepe Ham. Ill, 1, 60 
Mult giue vs paufe, there’s the refpect 68 


In our Hamlet edition we offered 1. 60 without the extra-metrical word them, 
and interpreted end to mean die. In this way, as many as 57 years ago, Dr. 
Sebastian Evans made sense of no-sense, see pp. 85/6 of our Hamlet edition 
where the question is amply discussed. At 1. 68 we supplied profound before 
re/pect, see p. 140 ibidem. According to our critic, these our two corrections 
make the style of the soliloquy monotonous, dull, and flat: it is the non- 
existence of profound and the blunder of them which make Hamlet's 


Scale into ‘the wonder of subtle and varied music with which we are 
amiliar,’ 


The Hague. B. A. P. van Dam. 
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Progress in Syntax. 


Ainsi la linguistique travaille sans cesse sur 
des concepts forgés par les grammairiens, et 
dont on ne sait s'ils correspondent réellement 
a des facteurs constitutifs de la langue. Mais 
comment le savoir? Et si ce sont des fantémes, 
guelles réalités leur opposer ? 

F. de Saussure, Cours de Linguistique 
Generale’, p. 153. 


It has long been an axiom that the study of language, to be scientific, must 
be historical. The extraordinary prestige of ‘comparative philology’ caused this 
view to be wellnigh universal in the nineteenth century, and to this day it 
continues to dominate academic practice and theory to a very considerable 
extent. Now although in any study of development the terminus ad quem is 
of equal importance with the terminus a quo, in reality the prevalent tendency 
led to the study of the older stages of a language being looked upon as more 
‘scientific’ than that of the modern form. Descriptive grammar being mostly 
concerned with the latter, was considered to serve a mainly ‘practical’ purpose, 
and to occupy a lower grade in the hierarchy of learning. 

The twentieth century, however, has witnessed a reaction. An anti-historical 
movement, initiated by the late Ferdinand de Saussure, professor in the Univer- 
. sity of Geneva, has been rapidly gaining ground during the last few decades, so 
much so that its principles were officially approved by the First International 
Congress of Linguists assembled at The Hague in 1928. De Saussure and his 
followers draw a rigorous distinction between historical and descriptive. or, 
in their usual terminology, diachronic and synchronic (or static) linguistics, 
claiming for the latter at least equal rank with the former. Their sympathies 
are as unmistakably on the side of non-historical, as those of the older school 
were on that of historical grammar. “L’étude de la grammaire d’une langue 
ne peut reposer sur l'histoire de cette langue; elle doit étre rigoureusement 
statique; grammaire et histoire sont des termes qui s'excluent réciproquement.’’! 
As the study of contemporary language shared the discredit of merely 
descriptive grammar in the nineteenth century, so, thanks to de Saussure, it 
has now risen to full scientific status, but on condition that it shall be strictly 
synchronic, i.e, that its explanations shall dispense with the element of time. 
In descriptive grammar a linguistic phenomenon is not accounted for by tracing 
its evolution from older phenomena, but only by defining its relation to the 
other contemporary members of the system of language to which it belongs. 
Any contamination of the two methods, any mixture of the synchronic and 
the diachronic, is ipso facto unscientific. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the scientific description of a modern 
language on synchronic principles is the Handbook of Present-day English by 


1 Actes du Premier Congrés International de Linguistes a La Haye du 10-15 Avril 1928. 
Leiden, Sijthoff. pp. 36-53. 

The Cours de Linguistique Générale (Payot, Paris, 1st ed. 1915, 3rd ed. 1931) was put 
together after de Saussure’s death by Profs. Bally and Sechehaye, from lecture notes taken by 
themselves and other pupils. 

See also A. Sechehaye, L’école genevoise de linguistique générale (Indogermanische 
Forschungen, Bd. 44, 1927, pp. 217-241), and W. von Wartburg, Das Ineinandergreifen 
von deskriptiver und historischer Sprachwissenschaft (Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der 
Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 83. Band. 1931. 


1. Heft.) 
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EE. Kruisinga, a fifth and almost entirely rewritten edition of which has 
just appeared. No other important grammar with which we are acquainted so 
consistently aims at interpreting the facts of the living language in terms of 
its own inherent character, to the almost complete exclusion of historical 
considerations, as this work of the well-known Dutch Anglicist. If the first 
edition, in which the static principle is already strictly, if less explicitly, 
followed, did not antedate the publication of de Saussure’s Cours de 
Linguistique Générale by at least five years, one would be tempted to look 
upon the book as an offshoot of the school of Geneva, rather than as the 
native product of the Dutch tradition of English studies that it really is. 

Anyone at all familiar with the history of these studies in Holland 1 knows 
that, also owing to their loose contact with the universities, the historical study 
of language has never really flourished among the majority of workers. 
The practical strain which is so prominent in the national character induced 
them to turn their attention to language rather than literature, and to modern 
English rather than to Anglo-Saxon and Primitive Germanic. Consequently, 
with a few notable exceptions, any surplus energy that found its way into print 
was mainly devoted to descriptive grammar, on more or less traditional lines. 
The supreme achievement in this field is, of course, the monumental Grammar 
of Late Modern English by H. Poutsma, on whom the University of 
Amsterdam has at last decided to confer the long overdue honour of a doctor's 
degree: the homage of the academic world to the great work that has grown 
up outside it. 

Kruisinga’s treatment of Modern English differs from Poutsma’s in being 
more nearly synchronic and in closer touch with recent developments in 
linguistic theory. In spite of its orientation to the present, the old school of 
descriptive grammar could never quite suppress a hankering after the historical. 
Poutsma freely draws upon Shakespeare and the A. V., with occasional 
excursions as far back as Chaucer or even earlier. The effect is like that of 
photographing a planet by means of a long-exposure camera; Kruisinga gives 
us an instantané. Moreover, in reading Kruisinga, the expert reader feels that 
here is one who confines himself to the synchronic axis of the system of 
linguistic coordinates, not from necessity, but from choice. It is no paradox to 
say that this Handbook of Present-day English is among the most indispensable 
pieces of equipment of the student of historical syntax. The following quotation 
illustrates this in a particularly happy way : 


The use of the definite article, and still more its absence, is often a matter of 
tradition depending upon the systems of grammar in older periods of English. 
But the traditional uses have generally been retained only as far as they agree 
with the structure of the sentence in living English: in other words: these 
traditional uses have been re-interpreted, and have been retained for that very 
reason. Thus it may be that in fo send word the noun has no article because it 
represents an old form word used in the plural meaning, but the group continues 
to be used in living English because its structure is the same as that of such 
groups as fo set fire to, to pay attention to, in which the verb is the subordinate 
element of a close group, not an independent element as in fo send a letter, to 
pay one’s bills, in which the noun is an evident class-noun, serving as an 
object, so that it must take an article or another qualifier. Other traditional uses 
do not form part of the structure of living English, and are therefore isolated 
remains that can be ‘explained’ historically as regards their origin, not as regards 
their position in living English. (1166) 


1 See also my biographical notice of the late Dr. Prick van Wely (Levensberichten van 


de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden 1926-1927). 
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All this is in strict accord with the principles of de Saussure, and only needs 
rounding off with the Saussurian comment : 


Tout groupement qui n’est plus agencé selon une régle vivante, mais dont 
l'usage seul assure la cohérence, cesse d'intéresser la syntaxe. 1 


It is especially in the fifth edition that Kruisinga has devoted himself in 
real earnest to the task indicated in the words of de Saussure prefixed by way 
of motto to this article. If the traditional concepts of the grammarians are 
mere phantoms, what realities are we to substitute for them? The answer is 
supplied elsewhere in the Cours de Linguistique Générale (p. 128): ‘pour 
savoir dans quelle mesure une chose est une réalité, il faudra et i) suffira de 
rechercher dans quelle mesure elle existe pour la conscience des sujets’. We 
are not sure that this principle is really at the bottom of the treatment of 
English syntax in Handbook5. Rather does it appear to be inspired by the 
dictum of Vendryés: ‘les catégories grammaticales ne se définissent que par la 
forme gui les exprime.’ (Le Langage, p. 106.) For, apart from certain 
deviations to be noticed later, the principle of classification adopted in the 
current edition is strictly formal; whereas for the school of de Saussure ‘les 
valeurs priment les formes et non inversement.’2 However, before entering 
upon a discussion of principles, let us enumerate the main points of difference 
between Handbook® and its predecessor. 

a. ‘An English verb generally has one stem, used in various functions, and 
three forms with suffixes that are more or less clearly inflectional. These 
suffixes are : 

PPraiid etl, (2) finlt (3) [12.238]. 

Accordingly, the sections on ‘Use of the Forms’ deal successively with ‘The 
Verbal [1d] as a Preterite’, ‘The Verbal [1d] as a Participle’, “The Verbal 
Ing’, ‘The Verbal [1z]’, ‘The Plain Verb Stem’, ‘The Verb Stem with to’; 
followed by two sections on ‘Aspect’, and “Verbals and Clauses’. 

‘Participle’, in this edition, stands for the Past or Perfect Participle of the 
older editions, the term “Present Participle’, like “‘Gerund’, being merged in 
‘Verbal Ing.’ “Verbal [1z]’ deals with the Present Tense. “Verb Stem’ includes 
the Imperative and the old Infinitive (the latter term is given up); its use 
as a Present Tense is discussed in the section on ‘Verbal [iz].’ The chapter 
on ‘Aspect’ now distinguishes between ‘Aspect’ and ‘Character.’ The Pro- 
gressive and the Passive are dealt with under To Be, the Perfect under To 
Have, the Future under Shall and Will. As turther regards terminology, 
‘Accusative with Infinitive’ has become ‘Object with Stem’, and there are 
other changes. 

b. The chapter on Nouns similarly starts from the suffix [1z, z, s], but as 
‘form and function are inextricably intermingled’, its two uses as a plural and 
as a genitive are immediately distinguished. The singular or neutral form is 
denoted as the ‘noun stem’; the sections on the genitive not only include forms 
like whose, one’s etc., but also the possessive pronouns. Perhaps the most 
important innovation in this chapter is the view that a form like lovers’ in 
a lovers’ quarrel, which used to be traditionally called a genitive plural, and 
which in former editions of the Handbook was defined as a plural but no 


1 Actes, p. 42. It has not been thought necessary in this article to point out the rare 
cases in which Kruisinga unaccountably introduces diachronic factors. as, e.g., vin 1308 : 
‘The indefinite article is, speaking historically, the weak ‘form of attributive one. 

2 Actes, p. 39. 
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genitive, is in reality a genitive but no plural, on the principle that ‘the 

attributive noun in living English does not express number by its form’ 
907). 

Ge The chapter on Conjunctions has been re-written and enlarged. 

d. Volume 2 concludes with a new chapter on Archaic and Literary English, 
in which, among other things, the old Subjunctive is decently buried under the 
epitaphs of the Optative and the Potential Stem. 

e. Already in the 4th edition it was observed that ‘many words with prefixes 
might be called compounds.’ (§ 1700). In the 5th, all of them, with the 
exception of those with the prefix be-, are treated under Composition, instead 
of Derivation. 

f. The fifth edition contains a separate treatment of Syntactic Word- 
Groups, which probably owes a good deal to Ries’ Zur Wortgruppenlehre 
(Prag, 1928). In consequence, the old chapters on Concord and Word-Order 
have been cut up and distributed among those on Syntactic Word-Groups, 
The Simple Sentence, and The Compound Sentence. 

These are the essential features of the fifth edition as compared with its 
predecessor; the numerous minor alterations and additions must be passed 
over for the present. 

What shall we then say to these things ? 

It may help to define the issue if we quote the following passage from an 
article on Polarity in Language by W. Leopold (Curme Volume of Linguistic 
Studies, p. 106): 


He who views language from the angle of meaning or of function, like Sonnen- 
schein in his Soul of Grammar (Cambridge 1927), has the advantage of following 
the direction from contents to form, which corresponds to the genesis of speech. 
He who takes form as his principle of classification, like Jespersen, may defend 
his position by claiming that form ought to be the prime interest of the linguist, 
since meaning pertains largely to the domain of the psychologist. Two things 
seem certain: none can achieve satisfactory results without taking both poles 
into full consideration; and whichever principle of classification is chosen ought 
to be carried thru as consistently as possible. That seems to be harder to do for 
the formalist, and it would be easy to show that in Jespersen’s Syntax, for 
instance, function is frequently interfering with the formal classification. 


It would not be very difficult to show this even in Kruisinga’s Handbook. 
The most glaring instance is the camouflaging of the notional category of the 
Present Tense under the quasi-formal rubric “Verbal [1z].’ “The verbal [1z] 
is generally called the third person singular of the present tense, the other 
‘forms’ 1 of the present tense being the unchanged stem.’ ‘The traditional term 
present tense has been retained here, although its usefulness is very doubtful 
in English.’ This looks very much like juggling with words to conceal the 
real difficulty. The only consistently formal treatment would have been to 
start from the form with the suffix [1z], distinguish verbal from nominal [iz], 
and describe the functions of either. Under “Verb Stem’ it should have been 
shown that certain important functions of the unsuffixed form are identical 
with those of verbal [iz]. If this overlapping is undesirable for practical 
reasons, the fact ought to have been stated, and the limits of formal grammar 
acknowledged without any feints in the direction of traditional terminology. 

Again, while the inclusion of whose, one’s etc. among the formal category 
of the genitive is justified, that of my, your, etc., is not, and the attempt at 


1 According to the list of Corrigenda, this should be ‘form’. 
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justification in § 832 is merely confusing: ‘Just as the stem and the plural of 
nouns have been paralleled with pairs like man and men, etc., it is convenient 
to combine the treatment of the genitive of nouns with parallel forms in the 
pronouns. Such parallel forms are the interrogative-relative whose, and the 
group of possessive pronouns, i.e. pronouns that may be looked upon as the 
genitives corresponding to the personal pronouns, and formally resembling the 
other ‘oblique’ forms of these pronouns. It is of no importance syntactically 
that the possessives have special attributive and independent forms.’ The 
relation between the stem and the (regular) plural of nouns on the one hand, 
and pairs like man and men on the other, has nothing to do with that between 
the genitives of nouns and pronouns. Besides, while ‘my father’s house’ and 
‘whose house’ belong to the same formal and notional category, whose and my 
belong to the same notional category only. The words ‘it is convenient’, by the 
way, occur far too often in the Handbook as substitutes for a really cogent 
argument. 

In themselves, these criticisms do no more than point out certain inconsisten- 
ciés in the application of the principle of formal classification; they do not, or 
only secondarily, affect the validity of the principle itself. The real problem 
before us is this: is formal classification, consistently applied, an infallible 
method to ascertain ‘dans quelle mesure [une chose] existe pour la conscience 
des sujets’ ? To which may be added the subsidiary question: do not some of 
the traditional grammatical categories (infinitive, gerund, etc.) possess at least 
a relative value, as means of classification, if not as ultimate realities? 

Before venturing on an answer either way let us specify the chief points in 
the current edition that these two questions immediately bear upon. 

a, “Verb Stem.’ Is the verb stem in its various functions really a unit to the 
linguistic sense of native speakers of English? Would it be rash to affirm that 
‘I go’ is much more closely associated ‘pour la conscience des sujets’ with ‘he 
goes’ than with ‘you can go? Does not Kruisinga’s own infringement of the 
formal principle in the chapter on “Verbal [1z]’ = Present Tense, point in this 
direction ? And even if we should have to admit that in modern English 
‘infinitive’ is a term of classification rather than an ultimate fact, is not the 
reason given for discarding it somewhat far-fetched : ‘In this use it is generally 
called an infinitive ; but the traditional term, as experience teaches, is apt to 
suggest the mistaken idea that living English possesses a distinct form that is 
used in these functions such as other languages, including older English, have.’ 
We cannot remember ever meeting a student of English labouring under this 
delusion. 

B. One feels more diffident in challenging the assumption of essential unity 
implied in the levelling of Gerund and Present Participle under the category 
of Verbal Ing. The student of English syntax, accustomed to the traditional 
classification, may easily confound his acquired habit of thinking with the 
linguistic consciousness of the native speaker. Still, would it not at least have 
been ‘convenient’ to retain the traditional terms for such clear cases as ‘the 
flying Dutchman’ and ‘fond of flying’, while dispensing, henceforward, with 
grammatical casuistry in cases like ‘busy writing, etc. ? 

y. It has been shown above that in the case of the suffix [1z, z, s] the 
formal principle has not been consistently applied. A division into verbal and 
nominal [1z] (the author has omitted to coin the latter term) is taken for 
granted at the outset. In the chapter on Nouns, however, the [iz] form is 
taken as the starting-point, though it has to be immediately dichotomized into 
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plural and genitive. Query: is it not a fallacy to imply that to the linguistic 
sense of an Englishman nominal [Iz] is in any way a unit? Does not the 
very fact that, apart from the discussion on the ‘genitive plural’, the two 
functions even in Kruisinga’s treatment of them, prove to have no points of 
contact whatever, suggest some such conclusion 1 ? 

To take up the minor question first, we are afraid that in making a clean 
sweep of time-honoured distinctions like infinitive, gerund, present-participle, 
etc., the author of A Handbook of Present-Day English has not served the 
ends either of the science or of the teaching of language. The latter aspect 
is discussed elsewhere in this number; as to the former, it would have sufficed 
if he had reminded us that in modern English there is no formal justification 
for these distinctions — any more than there is for that between plural and 
genitive, which he has seen fit to maintain. 

This leads us back to the principle of formal classification itself, and to the 
question as to its absolute validity. At the end of his survey, Kruisinga touches 
upon what he calls logical syntax as a sort of supplement to formal grammar. 
Its task would be ‘to enumerate and illustrate the various ways in which ideas 
are expressed in English,’ and ‘to gather up the many threads that formal 
grammar is compelled to separate’; it should not be supposed, however, that 
logical syntax can supplant formal syntax. We are not sure that the antithesis 
of formal and logical syntax, as here set forth, really goes to the heart of the 
matter. What is lacking is the idea of logical, or, as we should prefer to call it, 
notional grammar, not as a supplement to, but as a check on formal grammar. 
What Leopold demands of the student of language is really an impossibility: 
one cannot take both poles into full consideration and carry through either 
principle of classification with complete consistency. The result would be a 
distortion of the language subjected to such treatment. Sechehaye, it seems 
to us, is nearer to the truth where he writes : 


L’unité de langue est une chose a deux faces; il y a d'une part une valeur de 
signification, d’autre part un signe matériel. Rien n’existe réellement en dehors 
de cette union. Le concept seul n'intéresse que la psychologie, le son tout seul 
n'est qu'un bruit. Celui qui croit pouvoir isoler l'une des deux faces du fait de 
langue pour le (sic) considérer a part détruit le fait de langue lui-méme. 
Voila pourquoi les deux méthodes de grammaire mentionnées plus haut, celle qui 
prend son point de départ dans les formes et celle qui se fonde sur l’énumération 
des idées, ne sont pas en harmonie avec leur objet ?. 


We submit that mere form is no sound criterion for syntactic classification, 
because, especially in a language like English with its paucity of inflectional 
endings, one outward sign may, and often does, stand for more than one rea’ 
value ‘pour la conscience des sujets.’ The grammarian has, indeed, to star 
from the outward forms; but he should not, either explicitly or implicitly 
regard them as essential categories before he has made sure in each case that 
the notional content, as well as the outward form, is a unit to the linguistic 
sense of the native speaker. Of course this is a task of very great difficulty; 
but it seems the only way to get at the realities of language. Merely riding 


1 The conclusion is drawn by.,.... Kruisinga himself! ‘It is clear that the genitive and 
the plural are essentially, ice. syntactically, two unconnected forms in spite of their formal 
identity.’ (871). But surely this is cutting at the root of his own principle of formal 
classification ! 

2 Indogermanische Forschungen, 44, pp. 238-9. 
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roughshod over the classifications of traditional grammar may do more harm 
than good. ; 

A word as to Kruisinga’s treatment of syntactic groups, at least those of 
a verbal character. In a review in English Studies nearly five years ago, he 
announced his intention of giving up the terms perfect tense, future tense and 
passive in the next edition of his Handbook. On second thoughts he seems 
to have decided to hold his hand, though a remark towards the end of the 
last volume (§ 2460) seems to indicate that already he repents his moderation. 
What he has done is to show the peculiar character of the constructions 
denoted by these terms in modern English, which causes their position 
relatively to the other members of the verbal system to be very different 
from that of the perfect, future or passive in such a language as Latin. The 
treatment of these and other verbal groups is one of the most commendable 
features of the new edition. The only drawback is that, by starting from the 
full meaning of the finite (or as it is now called: predicative) member of the 
group, the author compels us to look for a discussion of the progressive, perfect, 
etc., in the sections on to be, to have, etc., i.e. the least significant member of 
the combination. This method has even led to the preservation of a traditional 
pseudo-term that deserved cancelling far more than some of those that have 
been discarded, viz. to be to. For some reason or other, grammarians have 
forgotten to label it as they did the groups to be -ing, to have -ed, etc.; but 
this is surely no excuse for denoting the combination by omitting to mention 
the really significant member. With the auxiliary omitted, the group noun + 
to-inf. denotes exactly the same meaning; cf. a newspaper heading like King 
to Open Exhibition with The King is to open the exhibition, which shows 
that we have to do with a near relation of the absolute’ infinitive 1. 

However, it is not our intention, nor have we space, in this review to criticize 
points of detail. A work like this, which is evidently planned on broad lines, 
deserves to be judged in the same spirit. The purpose that informs his whole 
.reatment is well defined by the author in his Preface: ‘The new edition does 
not supply much new material; it rather differs from the fourth edition in the 
systematic attempt that is now made to interpret as well as to describe the 
constructions of living Standard English.’ In his conception of interpretation, 
if not in each detail of actual exposition, he is again in complete accord with 
the principles laid down by de Saussure. A state of language is a system 2, 
in which the place and function of each member is determined by its relation 
to all the other members; interpreting a form or construction is showing how 
it is determined by the system as a whole, and how it determines the system 
in its turn. Synchronically, sint ut sunt, aut non sint applies to all the members 
of the system. It is this conception which so often differentiates Kruisinga’s 
treatment from Jespersen’s. To give a single instance. In § 22.9(4) of his 
recently published volume on Time and Tense, Jespersen writes : 


It is undoubtedly of greater consequence than any of the ambiguities just 
mentioned that some very important verbs are defective in so far as they have no 
infinitives and no participles and thus can be used neither in the perfect and 


1 Cf. Punch, March 30, 1932, p. 337/1: “‘BILL To Legalise Sweeps”, announces a 
headline. Surely it would have been more respectful to have called him Sir WILLIAM ? 
(Ibid. p. 353, Essence of Parliament: ...... iS granted to Sir William Davison, by 


176 votes to 123, to introduce his Lotteries Bill...... 4 . LEAS 
2 Cf. ‘La langue est un systéme dont toutes les parties peuvent et doivent étre considérées 


dans leur solidarité synchronique.’ Cours, p. 124. 


ES. XIV." 1932;.2 2 
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pluperfect nor in the expanded tenses: can, may, must, shall, will...... We have 
seen the preterit could used where the pluperfect would have been more 
appropriate...... “When can he have written that letter?” is often said instead 
of the impossible “When has he could write’ (G. Wann hat er den brief 
schreiben kénnen ?). 


Elsewhere, 20.3(2), he observes : 


In such a sentence as the following should as it were supplies the missing 
hypothetical form of must (* would must...... ) 


This seems to suggest that there is something wrong with these verbs; they 
ought to have infinitives, participles, etc.; the fact of their being without them 
creates all sorts of difficulties. The implication is, clearly, that at this point 
the language is insufficiently equipped. Contrast with this Kruisinga’s treat- 
ment of these auxiliaries : 


Can belongs to the fourth group of auxiliaries distinguished in 420. The 
peculiar character of this and the following group will be best discussed in the 
retrospect at the end of this chapter, but one thing it seems necessary to premise: 
if can, like the other auxiliaries to be treated in the following sections, has forms 
for the present tense and the preterite only, not for the non-predicative functions, 
nor, consequently, for the groups formed with a non-predicative verbal, it is 
because the meaning of these auxiliaries is such that the non-predicative forms 
are not required. Any term like the traditional defective verbs must, therefore, 
be rejected as completely misleading. (§ 651.) 


And again : 


All the other auxiliaries: can, may, must, shall, and will, share one peculiarity: 
they are exclusively used with a plain stem. This is not an accident, for the 
plain stem is practically the predicative verb in such groups, the auxiliary 
serving to modify or specify the meaning of the stem. It is not chance, or 
historical accident either, that these verbs have no other form than a stem used 
as a present only, and a preterite. This restriction is clearly the result of the 
meaning of the auxiliaries, as has been pointed out when dealing with each 
of them. It is not chance either that the preterites of some are chiefly, or 
exclusively, used as modal preterites, not as past tenses. The same applies to 
the use of these preterites in main clauses, whereas the preterites of other verbs 
can be so used in subordinate clauses only. (§ 748) 


To put it somewhat hyperbolically, Jespersen’s ‘interpretation’ is to 
Kruisinga’s as the old Ptolemaean system with its cycles and epicycles is to 
the Copernican.1 Even if it should be objected that Kruisinga has enunciated 
rather than demonstrated his thesis, one feels it to be nearer to a satisfactory 
interpretation than the view that has to operate with all sorts of ambiguities 
and might-have-been’s. 

It is not always, however, that Kruisinga’s touch is equally sure. More than 
once one is struck by a certain tendency to the dogmatic ; and to the dogmatist, 
to have argued a point is tantamount to having proved it. Should any facts 
subsequently seem to present obstacles in the way of the principle once 
established, the odds are that they will be dealt with according to the 
Procrustean method. This trick is particularly noticeable in the treatment of 
the ‘genitive plural’ (§ 899 ff.). The argument is mainly as follows. Premiss: 
cases like a peasant family, a five-pound note, show that, with an attributive 


1 If it be argued that this comparison, besides being hyperbolical, suffers from the 
generic defect of all comparisons, the point may be conceded without demur. 
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noun in an undoubtedly plural meaning, the unchanged (‘stem’) form is the 
normal one. Deduction: therefore it would be difficult to account for the plural 
form of attributive nous in cases like a lovers’ quarrel, the girls’ retreat. 
‘And it is evident that the form with the sibilantic suffix may be interpreted as 
a genitive. Can the genitive form be accounted for ? There seems no difficulty 
in that, as will be shown now.’ Some examples are given where ‘the genitive 
of personal nouns with a plural meaning’, ‘cannot be called artificial in any 
way. Then comes the conclusion : 


907. Two things are clearly shown by the examples quoted: (1) that the 
sentences contain what must be called genitives; (2) that the genitive nouns 
refer to more than one person. The inevitable conclusion seems to be that the 
attributive genitive does not distinguish number any more than the attributive 
noun stem, a conclusion that may be all the more acceptable because it agrees 
with what might be expected theoretically. The result of our considerations is, 
therefore, that the attributive noun in living English does not express number 
by its form. This conclusion accounts for the seemingly absurd fact that groups 
like the prince of Wales, my father-in-law can take a genitive suffix, whereas 
the plurals the princes of Wales, our fathers-in-law cannot (see 829). 

Some apparent exceptions will be discussed in the third volume. 


The present reviewer confesses to being unable to make head or tail of this 
argument, even after repeated attempts. “The attributive genitive does not 
distinguish number’. It sounds clear and definite enough; only that this should 
be ‘the result of our considerations’? And then to ask us to believe that a 
‘conclusion’ reached in this way accounts for any facts, absurd or not? 
A dautres ! 

In the third volume, in the chapter on Conversion, Procrustes deals with the 
‘apparent exceptions.’ An attributive noun may be inflected or uninflected. The 
inflected form is a genitive. The stem of the attributive noun can be used 
with a plural meaning. ‘It is not always perfectly plain what is the stem of 
a noun. Thus, news might be supposed to have a form without -s for its stem, 
but it is not so: the reason is that the connection with the adjective new is 
broken. This explains the form of the following groups.’ Examples include 
news agencies, the goods traffic, a clothes-brush, an explosives factory. This 
leads up to 1858: The first element sometimes has a form that is undoubtedly 
inflectional, but the reason is the same as in the cases just mentioned: the 
plural is so greatly differentiated in meaning from the uninflected form that 
it is looked upon as an independent stem.’ Examples: the Young Turks party, 
the Claims Committee. Surely the interpretation that in these cases we have 
to do with an ‘independent stem’ is strained to a degree. No one without a 
systematic axe to grind will for a moment admit that in the stamps-counter, ‘the 
passing of the Fairs Bill, to legalize prizes in kind’, ‘the Ontario Government, 
which last year amended its Theatres and Cinematographs Act’ — all from 
recent newspapers — the plural is ‘greatly differentiated in meaning from the 
singular’; nor will it do to call these specimens ‘artificial’, or to explain them 
as ‘genitives.’ ee 

Special pleading of this kind can only result in people fighting shy of 
‘scientific’ grammar, and declaring for the good old ‘genitive plural’. Nor need 
fathers-in-law’ and suchlike present any insurmountable obstacle: even 
Kruisinga will be hard put to it to explain away the indubitable genitive plural 
in ‘his present design being converse with the Misses Throssel’s maid’ (Barrie, 
Quality Street, Act 1, Introduction.) It is perfectly arguable that the reason 
why Prince of Wales, father-in-law can take a genitive ending, whereas 
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Princes of Wales, fathers-in-law cannot, is that, in so far as-these plurals occur 
at all, the persons they denote are not thought of as aggregates standing in 
possessive or other relations to anybody or anything. The difficulty, then, does 
not consist in the genitive, but in the plural. The Misses Throssel can, and 
do, have a maid to look after the two of them; but who ever thinks of a number 
of fathers-in-law as possessing anything in common? And this applies even 
more forcibly to Prince(s) of Wales. 

The worst thing about dogmatism is that it induces dogmatism in others — 
perhaps even in its critics. It also fosters that pernicious mental attitude known 
as iurare in verba magistri. Already symptoms are abroad of a tendency to 
substitute the grammarian’s authority for the living reality of language. We 
venture to borrow a recent example from a contemporary whose general 
soundness is, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion, and whose editor enjoys 
a reputation for scholarship that is beyond our praise or blame. In the May 
number of De Drie Talen, a subscriber’s question is answered as follows (we 
translate the Dutch comment): ‘It began raining last night, it has been raining 
ever since. — In this sentence to rain would be an improvement. See 
Kruisinga’s Handbook II, I, Section 378, 5th Edition.’ If they do these things 
in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry? 

In matters of language it is not always the grammarian who should have 
the last word. A Handbook of Present-day English is doubly a misnomer. For 
one thing, this work of more than fifteen hundred pages of print is not a 
handbook, according to one of its own quotations : 

And that is its chief defect, for a handbook is primarily intended for other 
than specialists. Times Lit. 24/2, '16. 

What is more important, a work dealing with Accidence and Syntax only 
should not be called a handbook of present-day English, even if it includes 
a volume on Sounds; for language is more than these. A Grammar of 
Present-day English would have been a far better title1, because it would have 
acknowledged the limitations of the grammatical method. Grammar can only 
trace the general pattern of language; its infinite variety and subtlety is such 
that the formulas of syntax can never be final. No doubt the author of the 
Handbook would have no hesitation to subscribe to this; its successive editions 
are there to prove that he has always been prepared to scrap inadequate 
definitions and classifications, and replace them by new ones. Only, in the 
present stage of his development, with its tendency to the dogmatic, there 
lurks a danger for the study of language; a danger all the greater because 
of certain limitations that have become more marked as the author has come to 
feel surer of his hold upon the phenomena of English. For, in spite of the 
compliment paid him by an Faglish critic that he shows ‘a ‘‘Sprachgefiihl” 
that many an Englishman might envy,’ this acute grammarian is insufficiently 
attuned to the genius of the English language, and completely out of sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the English people. And these two defects we hold 
to be serious disqualifications for any writer on English, however much his 
achievements in his own particular field may otherwise entitle him to a 
respectful hearing. 

Both of these charges the author has made it distressingly easy to prove. Of 
course a foreigner criticising another for faulty English ought to remember 
the saying about living in glass houses; and if at any time he should find the 


1 It was the actual title of the first edition. 
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tables turned on him, he must not complain. Nevertheless, we venture to 


think that the following specimens of slipshod and lumbering style will find 
no defender and deserve to be branded as such: 


In exact parallelism to the simple sentence, we find compound sentences with 
a sub-clause in the function of a subject opening with the sub-clause. (2251.) 


A clause of cause can bring forward a cause that is an explanation of an 
action or occurrence in order to inform the reader of this explanation;... (2308.) 


It sometimes happens that a speaker interrupts himself, whether in the course 
of a sentence, or of a series of sentences, to make a statement or an observation 
that may serve to make the situation, whether with regard to the subject or to 
the predicate of the sentence, clearer, or to add a comment that the speaker 


neglected to make beforehand, or wishes to make before he has completed his 
sentence. (2413.) 


In many cases the clause is an object to a group-passive as in these cases. 
(2424.) 


It may also happen that a sentence that has completely the appearance of 
a compound sentence serves to make a simple statement or wish. (2441.) 


Their form is invariable, so that there is little reason to treat of them in 
English grammar, except the ordinals which are formed from the cardinals by 
means of derivative suffixes, and give rise to adverbs in -ly (firstly, secondly, 
etc.) which are used in enumerations. (2495.) 


No attempt of this sort has been made in this book; it is the writer's con- 
viction that progress is more likely to be made, first by the most systematic 
attempt that is possible to find all the threads that connect the various con- 
structions of any given system, and secondly to comparé such systems as wholes 
with each other, with such as are related, whether genealogically or in their 
character, or not related at all, but as different as two languages can be. 


(2500.) 


Stylistic outrages like these, many of which would ‘make a schoolboy 
blush’, are rife in this Handbook of Present-day English, and show a 
fundamental contempt of the language to the study of which the author has 
devoted the better part of a lifetime. This contempt he extends to everything 
English that comes within his purview, and he manages to bring in a good 
deal. To see him waxing indignant over the grammatical asininities of that 
egregious dunce, the English schoolmaster, one wonders at so much energy 
misspent. Symptoms of this peevish disposition are not lacking in the earlier 
issues, but in the current one it has considerably increased in virulence. 
Students of the second and subsequent editions will remember the story of the 
author's friend saying, in reference to a chemical tabloid: There is a little bit 
undissolved still. I can see him. In the fifth edition this simple observation has 
become adorned with the following comment : 


The speaker of this sentence was a man who had unresistingly submitted to 
the levelling process of the great English ‘mills of gentility’, as the Public Schools 
and ‘ancient universities’ have been called by an English critic (Mr. Galsworthy). 
It may be added, however, that the English schoolmaster is trying to expel the 
animate gender of things, like all other expressions of emotion. (938.) 


In the fourth edition it was explained that cases like ‘five foot five’ are 


1 The author's defective linguistic sense is also apparent from some of his new coinages, 
such as ‘Verbal id’, ‘Verbal ing’, or, worse still, ‘an_ing’, ‘the ing’, which to an Englishman 
must sound like so many downright monstrosities. ‘Oblique of Interest’ as the Englishing of 
‘Dativus Ethicus’ is no improvement either. 
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frequently found in colloquial English, but that in written English most writers 
(sic) prefer the plural forms: ‘five feet five’. This has been revised as 
follows : 


The use of the unchanged stem after numerals is even found when the noun 
is only apparently attributive, as in the following cases, which represent 
perfectly natural colloquial English, although schoolmasters who are not handi- 
capped by knowledge of the subjects they teach may succeed in driving it out 
of Standard English. (905.) 


One more example. The circumstance that relative that possesses certain 
characteristics differentiating it from relative who and which, and causing 
it to approach the nature of a conjunction, has induced Kruisinga to decree 
that it is a conjunction. In the fifth edition he has even deemed it unnecessary 
to argue the point. One feels inclined to agree with Poutsma’s observation in 
the Preface to the Second Edition of his Grammar : 


Although I am, accordingly, in hearty accord with the eminent expositors of 
what may be called the modern method of linguistics, 1 must not be understood 
to have endorsed all their theories. Thus I still hold to the view that the 
connective that in adnominal clauses, when varying with who or which, is best 
regarded as a relative pronoun, notwithstanding the fact that, like a conjunction, 
it does not admit of being preceded by a preposition, nor of having the 
emphatic pronoun in self placed in immediate succession to it. 


In the light of this, the following paragraph from Handbook® is doubly 
remarkable : 


The use of the relatives and of the conjunction in literary English is not only 
governed by the linguistic sense of English writers. It may be suspected that 
some writers are partly guided by rules they have been taught by teachers 
of the classical languages that are not prevented by a knowledge of linguistics 
from holding forth Latin as the type to which an ideal literary language should 
conform as far as possible. Now Latin does not use conjunctions in attributive 
clauses; consequently these constructions are apt to be ‘avoided’ by pupils who 


(a0) misfortune of blindly believing in the competence of these teachers. 
82. 


So in order to subject the English schoolmaster to one more sound 
castigation, he is for the nonce credited with a knowledge of the ‘fact’ that 
relative that is a conjunction! A more striking instance of a theory running 
away with its maker it would be difficult to find.- 

One wonders what useful purpose Kruisinga thinks to serve by these futile 
attacks. Concern for the teaching of grammar in English schools can hardly 
be his motive. Besides, one can only hope to convert the heathen by meeting 
them half-way. Curme 1 has to defend the preposition at the end of a clause 
against American schoolmasters entrenched in eighteenth century grammar. 
Tespersen has to insist upon miss Sharp appearing before his friends of the 
S.P.E. Kruisinga would never convince either category; they would probably 
refuse to listen to him. 

It is, of course, undeniable that grammatical theories current in scholastic 
circles, even when contrary to the genius of the language, sometimes have a 


1 A Grammar of the English Language. Vol. III: Syntax. 1932. (A review will shortly 
appear.) Also his Presidential Address to the Modern Language Association of America: 


“Are Our Teachers of English Adequately Prepared for their Work?” (PMLA, XLVI. 
1931, Supplement.) 
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real influence on its development. From this point of view they are of im- 
portance to the scientific student, though there is no reason why they should 
disturb his peace of mind. Instead of cursing and foaming at the mouth, it 
would have been both more useful and more dignified if Kruisinga had given 
a summary of these views in an Appendix.1 That he is quite capable of 
saying the proper thing in the proper way is shown by § 1451, apropos of 
these sort of people: 


The use of this construction is often disapproved of...... The natural tendency 
of living English, evidently, is to use the construction. Dean Alford (Queen's 


Hardly a chapter of this book but furnishes evidence of how hopelessly this 
Anglicist is out of sympathy with everything English. English humour, for one 
thing, is quite beyond him. 


Punch, Jan. 1912, quoted: “Utmost Limit’, “Offer of Britain to Ireland”, 
Headlines in an Australian paper, and commented: It seems to go beyond the 
limit. (1431.) 


To which he appends a note: 


To avoid ‘misunderstanding’, Punch would evidently have preferred: Britain’s 
Offer to Ireland. 


A climax is reached in a series of general remarks on the English vocabulary 
in § 1920. Among the strictures on the English and their language that the 
author has managed to string together are the following. English has no current 
equivalent to the words langue maternelle, muttersprache, etc. of neigh- 
bouring nations; mother-tongue, we are informed in a note, is hardly so common 
as the corresponding French and German words ‘The Englishman is generally 
unaware of any sentimental tie that binds him to his native language; to him 
it is a necessary tool, so necessary indeed, that he can hardly understand 
why foreign nations should choose _ speak a different language, instead of 
talking English like any ‘normal person’. And the modern Englishman is 
consequently unable to appreciate the value of the native language in all 
education, nor...... ’ etc, All this appears to be the result of the poor fellow’s 
mixed vocabulary. But there is more: 

That the word law is unconnected with right or just, as the corresponding 
words for this idea in related languages (French droit, German and Dutch recht), 
or with what is established (German gesetz), may not be without its influence 
on the attitude of Englishmen towards their law. It is well-known that English 
lawyers declare English law the “best in the world,” but this only applies to its 
practical utility, and law has this excellence in common with practically all 
other English institutions, which are also proclaimed “the best in the world”. 
But the idea of law as the outcome of national character is less familiar to 
Englishmen; it may be hardly more applicable to law, in their eyes, than to 
any kind of English machinery from Birmingham. 


Very appropriately, there is a reference to a recent book entitled The English: 
Are They Human? ? the author of which we fully expect to figure between 


Poutsma and Ries in the Bibliography of the 6th edition. 
O, matter and impertinency mixed! We append an extract from the Neue 


1 Some idea of the English schoolmaster’s conception of grammar may be gathered from 
_M. Wattie, ‘The Grammarian and his Material’ (The English Association, Pamphlet 


J 
No. 75.) 
2 See our review, E..S., Dec. 1931. 
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Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung (1931, p. 322 ff.), testifying 
to a sounder view of the mental adjustment required of the student of a foreign 
language than appears from the sorry philippics of the Dutch grammarian. The 
passage is taken from a review of a book on Deutschland und Frankreich 
(by H. Platz), and renders any further comment of ours superfluous : 


In der Lage des heutigen Neuphilologen liegt etwas Tragisches. Er mag sich 
bemiihen, alle Mittel wissenschaftlichen Erkennens zu handhaben; wenn er dem 
Gegenstand seines Erkennens: Frankreich gegeniiber sich zu innerer Abwehr ver- 
pflichtet glaubt, so wird er trotz aller Wissenschaftlichkeit nicht zur Erkenntnis 
gelangen. Weder Altphilologen noch Germanisten kennen eine ahnliche Lage, 
in der man Wissenschaftler und Padagoge-glaubt sein zu kénnen, ohne zugleich 
den wissenschaftlichen Gegenstand und das Bildungsgut voll zu bejahen. 


* * 


Perhaps some reader is wondering if we have not by now forgotten the 
title of our article: Progress in Syntax? We have not. All deductions made, 
we believe that the Handbook in its present form is the most important con- 
tribution to English syntax of recent years, and, together with Poutsma’s 
Grammar of Late Modern English, the greatest achievement of English studies 
in Holland. The work is bound to have a lasting influence on the study of 
English, especially in the country in which it has been produced. This in- 
fluence, however, will not be wholly for good, unless its teachings are received 
in a critical spirit. In this article it has been attempted to draw attention to 
certain points that seem to require further scrutiny before being accepted — 
or rejected. In so doing we have only followed the author’s example, who has 
always been the severest critic of his own system. Like de Saussure, he is ‘de 
ces hommes qui se renouvellent sans cesse’1. But no scholar can be said to 
have attained satisfactory results if he has only succeeded in persuading a 
number of people to follow his latest evolutions. The best service the revised 
Handbook can render the study of English in Holland is to stir up discussion 
and contradiction. 

Let us conclude with one more quotation, this time from a wholly dissentient 
review by Hugo Schuchardt? of the Cours de Linguistique Générale of 
Ferdinand de Saussure, the remarkable work to which we have so often had 
occasion to refer in the course of this article. We shall be guilty of no gross 
incongruity if we apply the same words to the author of A Handbook of 
Present-day English: ‘‘Mehr aber als hierauf oder auf meine Unstimmigkeit 
mit ihm beziiglich der Grundziige seines Systems kommt es darauf an dass 
mir aus seinem Buche ein frischer, selfbstandiger Geist entgegenweht, ich 
mochte fast sagen, ein Geist des Aufruhrs. Bediirfen wir doch dessen von Zeit 
zu Zeit um nicht ganz in Handwerksmassigkeit zu verfallen. Kurz, es ist das 
Verdienst Saussures dass er uns zwingt schon gedachtes von neuem durch- 
zudenken und wenigstens zum Teil umzudenken. Und ich erinnere mich dabei 
der Worte mit denen K. Vossler vor einem Jahrzehnt die Besprechung einer 
Arbeit von F. N. Finck schloss: die Irrtiimer eines selbstandig Denkenden 


sind immer noch hundertmal wertvoller und riihmlicher als die Erfolge eines 
Gedankenlosen.” 


The Hague. R. W. ZaNnpDvoorrT. 


1 Editors’ preface to the Cours de Linguistique Générale, p. 8/9. 


2 Literaturblatt fiir germ. u. rom. Philologie, XXXVIII, 1/2, 1917. 
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Notes and News. 


Dr. H. Poutsma. On the occasion of the Tercentenary of the foundation 
of the University of Amsterdam, the Senate of the University has decided to 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters and Philosophy on Mr. H. 
Poutsma, author of A Grammar of Late Modern English and other treatises 
on modern English syntax. All students of English in Holland, together with 
the numerous admirers of his publications abroad, will join in congratulating 
Dr. Poutsma on this well-earned distinction. At the same time, many will 
consider it matter of regret that he should have had to wait until his seventy- 
sixth year before having bestowed on him a title which dozens of others, with 
far less labour and merit, have obtained since the institution of modern 
language degrees in Holland. If in 1921 Mr. Poutsma, with perhaps one or 
two others, had been allowed to take precedence of those who had not as 
yet given earnest of their capacities, their promotion would have given a 
prestige to the new degree which some may think even to-day it has not 
fully attained. 

Dr. Poutsma’s publications, mostly in book form, are too well known to 
require enumeration. Of his few contributions to periodicals, English Studies 
was privileged to publish an article on Participles in vols. I and II, and a 
review of Jespersen’s De to Hovedarter av Grammattiske Forbindelser in vol. 
V. On the completion of his Grammar in 1926, an article was devoted to his 
life and work in vol. VIII (p. 65 ff.). 

Dr. Poutsma’s name will remain indissolubly connected with the study of. 
English, not in the country of’his birth alone, but wherever the English 
language is an object of scientific inquiry. To his friends, his great modesty 
and the lovableness of his character are no less essential traits in their image 
of him as the true scholar. Doctori salutem ! 


Professor Mario Praz. Our contributor Dr. Mario Praz, hitherto Reader 
in Italian in the University of Liverpool, has been appointed Professor of Italian 
Studies in the University of Manchester, as from September 29th, 1932. 

An English translation of his book La Carne. la Morte e il Diavolo nella 
letteratura romantica (see FE. S. XIII, 124), under the title of Romantic 
Agony, will be published by the Oxford University Press in the autumn. 


A New Shakespeare Edition. The Oxford University Press has in 
preparation a major edition of the works of Shakespeare, edited by Dr. R. B. 
McKerrow. Modern methods will be applied in the editing of the text, which 
will be established by a resurvey of the authoritative sources. The “Oxford” 
Shakespeare will preserve the old spelling, and the plays will be arranged, as 
far as possible, in the order of their composition. [T.L.S.] 
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Reviews. 


Canterbury Tales by GEOFFREY CHAUCER. With an Introduction, 
Notes and a Glossary by JouNn MATTHEWS Man ty, of the University 
of Chicago. xii + 721 pp. London, Harrap & Co. Ltd. No date 
(1928). 10/6 net. 


Students of Chaucer have every reason to be grateful to Prof. Manly for 
the publication of this excellent edition of the greater portion of the Canterbury 
Tales. After Skeat’s complete edition nobody has attempted to annotate the 
CT anew, in the light of the discoveries made during the last forty years, 
to collect all the material that has been accumulating in many periodicals 
and separate works. In his Preface Prof. Manly draws attention to the fact 
that his study of Chaucer has extended over forty years, and the book bears 
witness to the extraordinary amount of labour with which these years have 
been filled. As every Chaucer student knows, Prof. Manly has not satisfied 
himself with collecting and condensing what other scholars have written about 
Chaucer: his name is definitely connected with original Chaucer research, 
especially on the documentary life of Chaucer, and on the question whether 
some of the pilgrims are drawn from life or not. Prof. Manly favours the 
view that they are, and he gives in the Introduction and the Notes a summary 
of the conclusions he arrived at in his previous work, Some New Light on 
Chaucer, strengthening his case with references found after the publication 
of that book. 

The origin of the new edition of the CT is a rather curious one. It wes 
planned, years ago, as a selection “for use in senior high school and elementary 
college work”, meant for “wide and rapid reading”, which was considered 
the proper basis for the study of the Tales as literature. The work has grown 
under Prof. Manly’s hands. Partly it still is elementary, but both the Intro- 
duction and the Notes contain matter that one does not expect to meet with 
in a schoolbook. This does not detract. anything from the value of the ‘work. 
far from it, but there is indeed reason for Prof. Manly’s fear that he has 
““‘tallen between two stools’, as he says in the Preface. The inequality is there, 
but it matters very little. The students will skip what they cannot grasp, and 
the others what is known to them. Both categories will find a great deal of 
useful and interesting information. 

The extensive Introduction (147 pages) gives essays on Chaucer's life, 
his appearance, his friends and associates, the England of his time, the 
Canterbury Tales, the language, the versification, and astronomy and astrology. 
The section on the CT discusses the general plan, the pilgrims (types or 
individuals), earlier frame stories, and the order of the Tales: the last-named 
study being based on the researches of Prof. Campbell. Follows a list of the 
58 more or less complete manuscripts which are known at present, including 
two Caxton incunables. 

The book being intended for reading in schools, Prof. Manly has not felt 
justified in giving the complete text of the CT. Lack of interest is the reason 
for leaving out the Tale of Melibeus, and the Tales of the Monk, the Second 
Nun, the Manciple, and the Parson. Of some of them the beginning and the 
end are given. Why the Physician's Tale is omitted is not stated. Vulgarity 
has caused the disappearance, wholly or in part, of the Tales’ of the Miller, 
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the Reeve, the Summoner, the Merchant, and the Shipman, in addition to a 
number of lines and short passages elsewhere. In all, this edition numbers 
some 6230 lines less than, for instance, Koch's total of 19412 lines. It must 
have been not the least difficult part of Prof. Manly’s undertaking, to trim 
his Chaucer in this way; harder still, to leave Il. 724-742 of the Prologue, 
which, by his procedure, he has deprived of all sense. Prof. Manly has even 
been obliged to “fynde wordes newe"’, which Chaucer, true to his artistic 
conscience, refuses to do. He will probably be the first to admit that his 
version of Prol. 504, a filthy shepherde, is no improvement on the original. 
It is very hard to be consistent in this kind of work. Thus if the Wife of 
Bath is not allowed to speak line 767, then line 398 should not pass her lips 
either. It is certainly not saved by the fact that the right translation of dighte 
in this place is not given in the glossary. Why, on the other hand, she is 
censored when she quotes I Cor. VII. 9 (Il. 51/2), I fail to understand. 

We may expect in the near future a text of Chaucer, based on all existing 
manuscripts, edited in Chicago under the supervision of Prof. Manly. In the 
present edition he has not given a critical text, but one without footnotes, 
based on the Ellesmere MS, from which he has departed “only when a study 
of the other MSS seemed clearly to prove that it was in error’. 

The transcript is a very careful one, but it would have been more accurate 
to say that it is based, not on the Ellesmere MS, but on Furnivall’s edition 
of it, either in the Six-Text edition or the separate volume, which are prac- 
tically identical. Prof. Manly has overlooked Fliigel’s article of 1907, in Anglia 
30.401 ff., who gives a new and final collation of the MS, based on Furnivall’s 
work. In Prof. Manly’s copy of Furnivall these corrections have evidently not 
been noted, with the result that in a number of cases his edition does not 
represent the real reading of the MS 1. Several times he has silently corrected 
Furnivall’s obvious mistakes with the help of other MSS, but the following 
misreadings remain: A 1431 his] om. E; A 1739 Therfore] Wherfore; 
A 2058 to] til; A 2430 last] laste; A 2488 But] And; A 2493 the] om. E; 
A 2920 And] Ne: B 644 or] for; B 790 snoreth] fnorteth]; D 660 sawe 
(Furnivall awe)] lawe; D 1322 was] nas; E 569 And] But; B 1683 the] 
this; G 772 Of] And of; G 1470 In the name] In name; G 1470 Man] 
Men: H 10 As] That; I 3 ne nas] nas. 

The mistakes that concern the spelling number somewhat over a hundred : 
o for oo, e for ee, i for y, a for aa, or the reverse, a final -e either placed or 
omitted, all for al in E (seven times), till for til (twice). The chief cases 
are: A 1126 Romane] Romayn; A 1610 faile] faille, id. 1644; A 2576 not] 
nat: A 2974 obeissance] obeisance; A 3119 sumwhat] somwhat ; Bz27i3 
say] sey; B 396 Recyveth] Receyveth; B 641 Mary] Marie; B 888 sobtil] 
sotil ; D 384 peyne] pyne; F 234 prospectives] perspectives ; F 557 thanke] 
thonke; C 343 bishoppes] bisshopes: B 4053 whiter] whitter ; B*4539 
soere] soore; G 1333 ouht] oght; G 1071 thoughtes] thoghtes. 

In the heading to F 673 there occurs twice Frankelyn, for which E has 
ffrankeleyn 2. 

1 [am entirely at a loss how to explain Koch's attitude with regard to this matter in his 
edition of the CT. He mentions Fliigel’s corrections (p. 9 n. 1: Fliigel’s Korrekturen nach 
erneuter Kollation sind stillschweigend beriicksichtigt; cp. also his Detailed Comparison of 
Eight MSS of Ch’s CT, Introd. p. 9); he adopts a number of them, but mostly we find 


Furnivall’s readings. , 
2 The ff- at the beginning of a word in E does not matter, as Prof. Manly always changes 


that into f-, just as he reads v for u as a consonant, and th for occasional p 
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F 307/8 are transposed in E (and the editions), but marked correctly : 308 
with a, 307 with b. 

D 391 reads in Manly: They were ful glad to excusen hem ful blyve. 
E has: They were ful glad to excuse hem blyue. The line does not scan, 
but the repetition of ful does not sound genuine. It seems better to read, with 
Koch, glade. 

A 1282 frut for fruyt in E and the editions I suppose to be a printer's error. 

The notes are, as one may expect, concise, to the point, and up to date. 
One could make, of course, many other supplementary suggestions, but they 
would take up more room than could be spared in a review. As a Dutch- 
man, however, I must protest against Middelburg being called a ‘‘Flemish port” 
in A 256ff. In several cases one expects, and misses, a reference to Fliigel’s 
specimens, published in Anglia 34 and 37, of the great Chaucer Dictionary 
which he did not live to finish.1 Thus A 159 a peire of bedes: cf. Anglia 
34.392 ff; B 1170 Benedicite: ib. 34.417 ff; F 1452 Barbarie, not mentioned in 
the Notes, might have a reference to Anglia 34.382; G 1460 element: cf. ib. 
37.502ff. In C 519 Prof. Manly prefers to read to swynke instead of to-swynke, 
because, as he says, no verb compounded with to- is used intransitively. His 
objection is not shared by the NED i.v. to prefix 2, where to-rot and to-stink 
are quoted from Wiclif. 

As for the section on the language of Chaucer, Prof. Manly apologizes in 
the Preface for its “scrappiness and incompleteness’. One feels inclined to 
agree with him. A statement like (p. 89) : “As the population north of London 
was greater than that south of it, northern usages and pronunciations gradually 
crept into the speech of London”, offers a solution to a vexed problem which 
may be simple but can hardly be right. In questions of language it is not 
numbers that count first. The examples in the grammar are taken, quite right- 
ly, from the texts that follow. In § 33 (p. 95) Prof. Manly departs from that 
rule, when he says: “Occasionally cardinal numbers are used adverbially : 
two so ryche, swyche sevene as in the hevene sterres be’, without further 
reference. Two so ryche occurs once in Chaucer, LGW 2291; there is no 
other case of two being used as an adverb, meaning twice. As for the other 
quotation, seven is no adverb here. The full text is: Too haue moo floures, 
swiche seuen As in the welkene (not hevene! ) sterres be: DB 48/9, (Koch). 
The remarkable word here is not seven, but swich: cf. NED i v. such 32, 
Einenkel, Hist. Gr. pp. 149 and 173, and it occurs nowhere else in Chaucer 
in this sense. In § 137 (p. 113) Prof. Manly states: ‘““Very does not, I think, 
occur at all in Chaucer as an intensive adverb’, and more definitely in the note 
on A 72: “Note that verray is an adjective, meaning ‘true’. Chaucer never uses 
it as an adverb”. It will be difficult, however, to explain verray as an adjective 
in “And for he shal be verray penitent, he shal first biwailen the synnes that 
he hath doon”. I (Pars.) 85/90; and in “And hath so verey his lyknesse...... 
that thou wilt gesse That it the same body be”, HF 1079f. (bk. II, 1. 571). 
The confusion of two constructions is exemplified in § 106 (p. 108) by 
“Oon of the beste farynge man on lyve’’”, F 932. If there is no fault to be found 
with this, then I see no reason why the reading of Ellesmere B 4174 “Oon of 


1 The only time Fliigel is mentioned is in the note to A 91, and there Prof. Manly disagrees 


with him, and prefers the old interpretation of floytynge as ‘playing the flute’ instead of 
Fliigel’s ‘whistling’. Fliigel’s is not the only name of a great Chaucer scholar that one meets 
far too seldom in Prof. Manly's book, while others are quoted time after time whose claim to 
‘greatness’ is far less assured. 
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the gretteste auctour that men rede’ should not be left as it is, Prof. Manly 
changes auctour into auctours. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the Glossary. It is not Prof. 
Manly’s own work, but in the preface he accepts responsibility for it. Elsewhere 
in the preface he uses the expression ‘‘useless lumber” of statements about the 
sources of Chaucer's tales in a book of this kind, and everybody will agree with 
him. To my mind the etymologies in an elementary glossary come likewise 
under that category. Every word is followed by an OE, OF or AF word, 
slavishly copied from the NED. Accident sb. (OF accident), achaat sb. (OF 
achat), achatour sb. (AF achatour), agaste v. (cf. OE g&stan W. 1), clappe 
sb. (cf. MDu clap[p]) (sic! ), and so on. What is the use? What can a 
student do with a statement like gaitrys sb. (OE gate tréow, n. modified by 
OE hris, bush) ? Why not either spare him that insufficient information, or, 
if necessary, refer him to the NED i. v. gaiter sb2, or to another place where 
the word is discussed, like Hinckley, Notes on Ch., p. 132£.? 

Very few references are given, and the student is left to make his own 
choice from among a number of definitions. Thus bisynesse can mean "business, 
care, diligence, occupation”; the student is supposed to guess the right word for 
the right place. (I do not know what is meant by the etymology OE bisigu, 
adj.). Craft is “craft, skill, trade, occupation, skilful contrivance’: no reference. 
Daunger is “power, control’’; we should like to know Prof. Manly’s translation 
of the word in A 402, but we get no information. Nyce is stated to mean 
“scrupulous, foolish”. In A 398 the meaning of the word is doubtful ; according 
to the NED i. v. nice 6 the sense “scrupulous” does not appear till 1647. We 
are left guessing as to Prof. Manly’s opinion. 

Very many shades of meaning are left unrecorded. For blere there is given 
a translation ‘‘to throw dust in the eyes of”. This fits for A 4049, not for G 
730. Couch is “‘lay, set, crouch”; but in A 2161 couched means “embroidered”. 

Then the omissions. Some of those I noted in the first few pages are: 
accord C 25, F 741; accordaunt ; acounte B 3591; amased G 935; amende 
A 2196, 3066, 3074, F 97, 197, 468, D 1097/8, amounte A 2362, 3901, B 569, 
F 108 ; anhange ; appetit A 1680; assure ; bare A 683, 4390, D 1480 ; bechen 
G 1160, 1196; biholde ; bileve vb. (F 583) and sb.; benefice ; benigne E 343 
etc.; benignely ; benignytee ; biquethe D 1164; bishrewe D 844/5; (fyres) 
beete A 2253, 2292 ; bithinke ; bitide ; bitymes G 1008; betokeneth B 3942 ; 
byg A 546, B 3111; blame sb. and vb.; brat G 881; breke G 1040, B 3117; 
breres A 1532, 

And thus it goes on, in literally hundreds of cases. There are mistakes like 
brouke “keep”: the only time it occurs is B 4490, and there it means “‘enjoy, 
use”. There are ghost-words like the singular dawe ‘day’; the plural dawes 
occurs F 1180. There are cases that the glossary gives another reading than the 
text: G 897, 1092 bitrayse, where the text has bitraye. There are mistakes in 
OE words: under foreward, OE foreweard, forewearde f.; under nede, WS 
niédes. 

The glossary is practically useless. The book would actually have been 
better without it, because it raises expectations which it does not fulfil. Even if 
this edition is meant for “wide and rapid reading” of Chaucer, the information 
it gives about Chaucer's vocabulary need not be incomplete or sketchy. On 
the other hand, the Introduction and the Notes are so excellent that no 
student of Chaucer can afford to leave them unread. 


Groningen. P, N. U. Hartine. 
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Poets in Brief. A series of Anthologies by F. L. Lucas. I: Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. XXVI + 210 pp. II: Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
XL + 172 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1932. 5/— net each 


volume. 


Poets in Brief, Mr. F. L. Lucas has called his series. In view of the fact that 
minute fragments — half a dozen lines from Aylmer’s Field, a dozen from 
Gareth and Lynette, a mere couple or so from Locksley Hall — have been 
included, Potted Poets would have been, perhaps, a more accurate, though 
less euphonious, description. The case for this practice, defended by the 
compiler in his introduction and supported by a quotation from Proust, breaks 
down completely when one considers how obviously unjust the opposite policy 
would be, namely to collect isolated scraps for the purpose of showing up a 
poet's weaknesses. Frankly, the usefulness of a new Tennyson anthology by 
the side of the many existing and easily accessible ones, escapes me. In his 
introduction Mr. Lucas argues that the approach to Tennyson has to be made 
particularly easy and attractive, if the present generation is to approach him 
at all. The main reason for the prevailing attitude of superior aloofness to 
the Victorian laureate is, for Mr. Lucas, his deficiency in intellectual power. 
To knock this argument on the head, Mr. Lucas points with somewhat spiteful 
glee to ‘the muddled Platonism and copy-book morals’ of the Faerie Queene, 
the ‘grotesque theological machinery’ of Paradise Lost, the ‘schoolboy logic’ 
of Religio Laici, the borrowed philosophy of Pope and the stumblings and 
gropings of Wordsworth. Even if we accept, with Mr. Lucas, the intellectual 
inferiority of these poets, the fact that they do not appear to have fallen into 
that particular form of disfavour that has been the lot of Tennyson, would 
seem to indicate that there must be other and stronger reasons for this 
disfavour. Is it, perhaps, his insincerity, asks Mr. Lucas, and forthwith adduces 
instances of this defect which cannot but make the few whole-hearted admirers 
Tennyson may still have left shudder at the tactics of his latest champion. 
“The grovelling flatteries to which Virgil and Spenser, Donne and Dryden 
did not stoop” are again requisitioned to camouflage the later poet’s erring 
ways. “The truth is,” says Mr. Lucas, “that Tennyson is still too close to us, 
even now, to be seen with a real sense of proportion...... What is meat and 
drink to one age is poison or dishwater to the next...... We view the age of 
Tennyson as the Restoration viewed the age of Cromwell.” This statement 
flies, I fear, in the face of historical accuracy. The Restoration was a reaction, 
and not only a political one, against the age of Cromwell. But who would dare 
call the present days a reaction against the Victorian age? The naughty 
nineties already dealt playful but none the less powerful blows to the prudery 
of their immediate predecessors: the perusal of a volume of Punch of, say, 1892 
is strangely illuminating in this respect. Then came the carefree, prosperous, 
Edwardian years, followed by the upheaval of the war, and its resultant 
chaos. The age of Victoria, after all these stupendous changes, must seem as 
remote to the younger men and women of to-day as the eighteenth century 
does to their elders. If we still cannot view one of its most typical represen- 
tatives dispassionately, we may as well give the effort up once for all. 

By way of new material Mr, Lucas’s anthology supplies some extracts from 
The Devil and the Lady, written at the age of fourteen, and first published ir 
1930, the negligible poem Milton’s Mulberry, and the light and playful Lisette. 
which in one passage — that where the girl is described in terms of a neatly 
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tied parcel — is strongly reminiscent of that poem of Wordsworth’s which 
likens the object of the poet's affection alternately to an article of food and 
a machine. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes makes an eminently suitable subject for the 
anthologist, and Mr. Lucas is to be congratulated on his choice for the second 
volume of his series. The ‘brilliant incoherences’ of Beddoes’ dark and erratic 
genius are best approached in fragmentary form, otherwise the danger is 
considerable of their being left unread. The selection appears to have been 
made with insight and sympathy. Moreover, Mr. Lucas has widened the 
scope of the anthology proper by adding several letters. The Introduction is, 
like that to the Tennyson volume, very readable and less provocative. The 
question of originality in regard to the distinct Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan 
associations, called up by these poems and plays, will always remain open to 
argument. It will be remembered that Prof. Saintsbury has refuted the charge, 
brought against Beddoes, that his works are not original. This, says Prof. 
Saintsbury, is false. “Beddoes did not copy the Elizabethan dramatists, he 
continued them in their own spirit.’ This statement comes dangerously near 
to being a quibble. Mr. Lucas more subtly remarks that Beddoes’ most living 
poetry is a pastiche of dead work. “His Muse is a Witch of Endor, her magic 
a necromantic gift of waking to utterance a tongue long buried.’ Rushing 
eagerly to the defence, he appositely cites Chatterton, ‘who found himself only 
by escaping to an England older still than Beddoes ever revisited.’” Much less 
appositely we are bidden to “look at the whole Renaissance with its aping 
of the classics.” In transports of this kind, as Sterne says in a different 
connection, the heart, in spite of the understanding, will always say too much. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Lucas’s series will develop along the lines 
followed in the second volume. 


The Hague. J. KootsTra. 


An English Grammar for Dutch Students. By E. Kruisinea. Vol. I. 
A Shorter Accidence and Syntax. 5th Edition. XV + 232 pp. 
Groningen, Noordhoff, 1932. f 3.60; cloth f 4.25. 


The publication of this volume is, to say the least of it, premature. Even 
before the fifth edition of his Handbook of Present-day English had been 
completed, the author has considered it necessary to place his new theories, 
and the new terminology they entail, before beginners reading for the 
slementary or secondary master’s certificate. “The present edition has been 
brought into line with the new edition of the Handbook. Some changes may 
disturb the routine which is sometimes a necessary method of self-protection 
of overworked practicai teachers; I am confident, however, that these changes 
are not only demanded by a regard for truth, but generally help to make 
it easier for the pupil who studies the subject for the first time, to gain 
a practical command, as well as some understanding, of the facts.’ Two 
things are apparent from this prefatory note: first, that the author seems 
to claim plenary, if not verbal inspiration for his latest grammatical theories; 
secondly, that he believes in the principle: ‘straight from producer to 
consumer’, the ‘overworked practical teacher’ — whatever that may mean 
— playing the part of the obnoxious middleman. It is, of course, useless 
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arguing with a writer in this frame of mind, and the reviewer can do no 
more than note the symptoms, and estimate their bearing on the present 
state of English studies in this country. Normally, a scientific worker, having 
elaborated either a new system, or important modifications of an existing one, 
will lay the result before his colleagues at home and abroad, and invite their 
judgments, before introducing his new views into handbooks! intended for 
beginners — if, indeed, he does not leave the writing of such handbooks to 
others. The author of An English Grammar for Dutch Students seems to 
think this intermediary stage superfluous; somewhat like those in Aldous 
Huxley's Brave New World, the pupils for whom he writes are to receive 
their instructions ‘straight from the horse’s mouth’. This procedure is un- 
doubtedly more in consonance with the present-day tendency towards dictator- 
ships than with the old-fashioned spirit of free enquiry. 

Another modern tendency with which Kruisinga’s series of grammars, on its 
educational side, is in complete agreement, is that of standardization. Twenty 
years ago, a young man taking up the study of English had to hammer out 
some system of grammar for himself from the often contradictory statements 
of half a dozen grammarians, eked out with his own observations. There were 
Stoffel, Roorda, Giinther, Onions, Sweet, Mason, perhaps a volume by 
Poutsma, for him to grapple with; there was also the first edition of 
Kruisinga’s Grammar of Present-day English, as it was then called. Imperfect 
tools, no doubt, some of them; most of the authcrs had not as yet discovered 
‘truth’, and the student comparing their various statements was often sorely 
perplexed. But — this is the important point — he had to do his own thinking, 
such as it was; and none of his authorities so completely eclipsed the rest as to 
render the study of the latter superfluous. Nowadays it is becoming rarer and 
rarer for candidates to consult any grammar but ‘Kruisinga’; so long as they 
more or less succeed in assimilating the teaching of Handbook and Grammar, 
the lesser prophets can be safely neglected. The only difficulty is to make 
sure of getting hold of the latest edition; nay, there are even interim stages 
between successive editions that cannot be neglected; for the author scraps his 
old models as fast as Mr. Ford of Detroit. Still, truth will prevail, and at the 
forthcoming examinations one may confidently expect candidates lisping fifth 
edition into the patient ears of overworked practical examiners. 

No doubt the study of English in Holland owes a heavy debt to Kruisinga’s 
publications; the danger lies in their monopolizing tendency, and in the 
confusion which the increasingly rapid rate at which the author's ideas have 
lately developed, must inevitably produce in the minds of students. If 
ultimate chaos, both at training centres and at examinations, is to be avoided; 
two things should be done immediately: Handbook® should be taken (or kept) 
out of the hands of A-candidates; and its innovations should be submitted to at 
least three years’ quarantine before being introduced, if at all, into the more 
elementary textbooks. Because some teachers are fifty years behind in their 
ideas on grammar is no reason for forcing new theories on beginners, almost 
before the ink with which they are printed is wholly dry. Scientific speculation 
is one thing; educational expediency quite another. 

The Hague. R. W. Zanpvoorr. 


1 properly so called; see this number, p. 132. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


What He Means to Scotland. 


It was inevitable that Scott’s reputation should suffer an eclipse in the 
course of the hundred years that have passed. “Use lessens marvel’, as Scott's 
own minstrel says and the sensational success of his poems and novels was in 
the first place due to their novelty of theme and refreshing vitality. They were 
also exactly suited to the taste of the age and that is a disadvantage with later 
ages. Yet no longer than thirty years ago, the novels at least were still read 
and liked by educated people in Scotland, and probably in England too, and 
it was only the revolution in the novel and in the outlook on life characteristic 
of the last generation and especially of the post-war years, that finally 
displaced them. Even yet Scott remains a towering figure and of international 
importance, and he is likely to remain so, though with dimmed vividness as 
time’s mists gather between. And even yet certain imperishable qualities of 
his works are actually augmented by comparison with the verse and prose of 
the intervening century, and his personality retains its unique character 
among English writers, for manliness, sanity, and genial courtesy. 

To Scotland at any rate, where at this moment his memory is being 
celebrated with impressive solemnity, there is no doubt about his significance. 
One test of popularity is the extent to which a man lives in the language of 
his fellow-countrymen. The extraordinary grip which Scott's writings took of 
the Scotch imagination may be tested in this way. Near Lanark there is a castle 
called Craignethan which Scott introduced into Old Mortality under the name 
of Tillietudlem. Nobody ever calls it anything else today — surely a very rare 
instance of a family property resigning its real name for a fictitious one. The 
breed of terriers that Scott described in Guy Mannering as belonging to the 
Liddesdale farmer Dandie Dinmont, have ever since been called “Dandie 
Dinmonts”. The island on Loch Katrine which he made the principal scene of 
The Lady of the Lake is now marked in every map as “Ellen's Isle’, Phrases 
used by his most popular characters have become common coin, like Meg 
Merrilees’ “Gape, sinner, an’ swallow’, or Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s ‘A’ the comforts 
o’ the Sautmarket”, or Dominie Sampson’s “Wag your heed in a pu'pit”. 

The cause of Scott's significance in Scotch eyes is not, however, merely 
literary; nor to be simply stated. It is compounded of many simples. One chief 
cause is his character. It has always been felt that Scott’s character was greater 
even than his works. He was too sane to be romantic in the usual sense of the 
term. He was not a wistful dreamer like Morris, longing to revive the institutions 
of a medievalism apparently more beautiful. Scott’s romanticism is both objective 
and matter-of-fact. He was as objective as his beloved ballad-makers — even 
his lyrics are dramatic — and his mind ran not on chateaux in Spain but 
castles on the Tweed. He is not properly speaking a medievalist, as Beers 
and others will have us believe. Comparatively few of his works have to do 
with the Middle Ages, and few of these are of the first rank. His chief works 
are either of the sixteenth century or of the eighteenth. He had no desire 
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for the romanticist’s escape from reality. Keats’s envious longing to leave the 
world and forget the fever and fret of life is very hectic compared to Scott's 
escapes into worlds of his own fancy. Scott loved to look through magic 
casements too, but the fairy lands he saw were not forlorn and he had no 
desire to loose himself in them beyond recall. Nor was life a problem to him 
as to Shelley. His mind was quite untouched by a devotion to something 
afar from the sphere of our sorrow. Life was not a sphere of sorrow to him. 
He belonged to the ruling caste in Scotland and to the Tory party, which, 
until the Reform Bill of 1832, that is until the end of Scott’s life, had absolute 
control over official appointments. He had powerful and willing friends, he 
was a favourite for his high spirits and literary gifts, and the appointments 
to the Sheriffdom of Selkirk and Clerkship of Session soon put him comfortably 
above pecuniary care. The ball of fortune was at his foot; what reason had 
he for a divine, or other, discontent ? He was in body and mind one of the 
healthiest men that ever lived. His lameness was never allowed to warp his 
temper or embitter his existence, although he was more conscious of it than is 
generally thought. He often mentioned with pride two of his ancestors who 
had also been lame, yet had distinguished themselves, especially “Boltfoot” 
of Harden, who “did survive to be a MAN”, as the family chronicler says. 
“I suppose’, says Lockhart, “I have heard Sir Walter repeat a dozen times, 
as he was dashing into the Tweed or Ettrick, ‘rolling red from brae to brae’’”’, 
(incidentally a glimpse of Scott’s characteristically out-of-doors, active way of 
life — as of an old Borderer) ‘‘a stanza from what he called an old ballad, 
though it was most likely one of his own early imitations : 


To tak the foord he aye was first, 
Unless the English loons were near ; 
Plunge vassal than, plunge horse and man, 
Auld Boltfoot rides into the rear,” 


And perhaps his sympathetic treatment of deformity in The Black Dwazcf, 
and the peculiar care he lavishes on the figure of the weakly poet in Rokeby 
(in whom Lockhart saw Scott himself), may not be unconnected with his 
personai defect. Scott was entirely devoid of the vanity which enabled a 
physical imperfection to become a humiliation and exasperation to Byron. 
His freedom from self-consciousness and his buoyancy of spirits, — a very 
un-Scotch combination but one all the more admired by the Scotch, — this 
happy disposition enabled him to live life to the full and made him so loved. 

His lovableness, so unusual among the genus irritabile vatum, is indeed 
the most outstanding feature of his character. He is unique among British 
writers for his sweetness of temper and gracious courtesy to all around him. 
Lockhart specially notes the gallantry of his bearing to his daughters. When 
I search through the long list of English literature, only two men seem at all 
to approach him in this, and neither is English. The one is Goldsmith and the 
other is Burns. They have both the element of gemoed, a soft geniality which 
is less common in the English than in the Irish or Scotch character and which 
is the basis of Scott's sweet temper. Fielding and Thackeray, both of them of 
Scott's class and profession, have a certain hauteur and reserve which contrasts 
sharply with the friendliness of Scott. It showed in a gallant courtliness, as 
of an old-world gentleman, which made him the most delightful of hosts and 
enabled him to depict the bearing of princes in their bending moods. The 
manner of Prince Charles at Holyrood or James V. at Stirling was Scott's 
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own, as it is described by his friends. It was impossible to quarrel with a man 
of such large, generous, gay benignity of character, Even the half-mad Ritson, 
an irritable, jealous, rive! antiquarian who quarrelled with everyone else. 
succumbed to his charm. Lockhart tells us of his consideration to his servants. 
“I believe Scott has somewhere expressed in print his satisfaction that, among 
all the changes of our manners, the ancient freedom of personal intercourse 
may still be indulged between a master and an out-of-doors servant; but in 
truth he kept by the old fashion even with domestic servants, to an extent 
which I have hardly seen practised by any other gentleman. He conversed 
with his coachman if he sat by him, as he often did, on the box — with 
his footman, if he happened to be in the rumble; and when there was any 
very young lad in the household, he held it a point of duty to see that his 
employments were so arranged as to leave time for advancing his education, 
made him bring his copy-book once a week to the library, and examined him 
as to all that he was doing. Indeed he did not confine this humanity to his 
own people. Any steady servant of a friend of his was soon considered as 
a sort of friend too, and was sure to have a kind little colloquy to himself at 
coming and going. With all this, Scott was a very rigid enforcer of discipline 
— contrived to make it thoroughly understood by all about him that they must 
do their part by him as he did his by them; and the result was happy. I never 
knew any man so well served as he was — so carefully, so respectfully, and 
silently; and I cannot help doubting if in any department of human operations 
real kindness ever compromised real dignity.” One of his first heartbroken 
regrets when he heard of his bankruptcy and expected to have to resign 
the Abbotsford property, was: ““My poor people whom I loved so well!”... 
“Poor Will Laidlaw! poor Tom Purdie !"’ Few things are pleasanter in Scott 
than his love of animals. Lockhart’s description is well-known of Scott at 
work in his study with the huge staghound Maida at his feet and the 
venerable tom-cat Hinze of Hinsfeldt watching them from the top of a ladder. 
He seems to have exerted actually a magnetic attraction on animals. A little 
black pig at Abbotsford conceived an affection for him and appeared at the 
most untoward moments frisking about him when surrounded by guests at 
his door, and Carlyle gives a pretty story of a shy little Blenheim cocker 
in Princes Street, that showed an inexplicable attachment to him !. 

The sanity of mind which went with his geniality, indeed may have been 
the source of it, prevented him from taking himself or his art too seriously. 
“I determined”, he said, “that Literature should be my staff and not my 
crutch.” No one knew his faults better than himself — the defective 
-construction of his novels, the huddled endings, ‘‘the dropped stitches’ as he 
himself calls them, the feeble heroes whom he laughed at — and his laughing 
acknowledgment has gone far to disarm criticism. Yet they are the shadow-side 
of this humorous lack of artistic conscience. The second and third-rate were 
too often good enough for him. On the other hand, his style owes its complete 
naturalness and spontaneity in part to his refusal to prune, pare, and polish 
his sentences. The cult of the mot juste had not yet begun, and seldom does 
a phrase suggest that Scott had thought twice about it. His style is quite 
unselfconscious. If this leads in passages where he is less interested, to 
flatness and sometimes actual error, in chapters such as those describing the 
Porteous Riot in The Heart of Midlothian or the storming of Front de Boeuf's 


1 Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, V, Sir Walter Scott. 
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castle, where his own feelings were involved, the style runs natural and sure. 
The style is in fact essentially the same whether he is writing a novel, a letter, 
or the journal of his last years. Here is an entry in the Journal: “January 1 
(1826). A year has passed — another has commenced. These solemn divisions 
of time influence our feelings as they recur. Yet there is nothing in it; for 
every day in the year closes a twelvemonth as well as the 31st December. 
The latter is only the solemn pause, as when a guide, showing a wild and 
mountainous road, calls on a party to pause and look back at the scenes which 
they have just passed. To me this new year opens sadly. There are these 
troublesome pecuniary difficulties, which however, I think, this week should 
end.” The entries in the Journal, it must be remembered, were written down 
rapidly and offhand. Here is another, in a less meditative vein: “June 14 
(1826). In the morning I began with a page and a half before breakfast. This 
is always the best way. You stand like a child going to be bathed, shivering 
and shaking till the first pitcherful is flung about your ears, and then are as 
blithe as a water wagtail. I am just come home from Parliament House; and 
now my friend Nap,! have at you with a down-right blow ! Methinks I would 
fain make peace with my conscience by doing six pages to-night.” The style 
of the novels is scarcely less unstudied than this, 

His verse again is at its best where it is most spontaneous. He was less 
cavalier with verse than with prose and was in the habit of re-writing it, 
he tells us, two or three times. Yet in spite of the influence of Coleridge's 
Christabel, under which he began The Lay of the Last Minstrel, he fell back 
even before the end of that poem into the monotonous manner of the 
eighteenth century, end-stopped line and hammer-stroke rhyme, which his 
early preoccupation with the ballad and medieval romance had done nothing 
to counteract. To this emphatic metre was due in part the initial popularity 
of his verse, so that we are told the very jarvies in the streets of Edinburgh 
might be overheard repeating : 


“Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on!” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


But it was also the reason in the long run of the waning of his popularity, 
Nor was this verse due only to the eighteenth century tradition. Scott's sense 
of rhythm was defective. He admired Monk Lewis's jingling anapaests to the 
extent of imitating them and allowing Lewis to lesson him. The truth seems 
to be that Scott’s senses were somewhat blunt. Lockhart tells us he could 
drink corked wine without noticing anything wrong about it; he remained 
perfectly unconscious while his guests on one occasion were showing signs 
of restlessness at a too high haunch of venison which had just been put on 
the table; and he had a bad ear. He could, he laughingly declared, but just 
distinguish the tune of “Scots Wha Ha’. At rare moments he was capable 
of such delicate verse as “Proud Maisie’ or “County Guy’, but the marked 
beat and rhyme is his characteristic manner. The passages which stand out 
in memory depend for their interest on the contents rather than on sensuous 
expression. They are mostly descriptions of rapid and stirring action, like 
Deloraine’s midnight ride twenty miles over moor and fell from Branksome 
ho! to lone Melrose, or Fitz-James’ desperate duel with Roderick Dhu at 
Coilantogle Ford. Scott's pulse quickened when he wrote these and as his 


1 His Life of Napoleon. 
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blood warmed the beat of his verse took on eagerness, the rhymes-acquired 
a new sharpness, and enthusiasm clarified the diction and made it apt. in 
telling of Marmion’s escape from Douglas at Tantallon, Scott identified 
himself for the moment with the old earl in his scorn and rage and found 
words of vigour : 


On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age. 

Fierce he broke forth, “And dar'st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ? 

And hop’st thou hence unscathed to go? 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no! 


Up drawbridge, grooms ! — what, warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.” 
Lord Marmion turn’d, — well was his need, 


And dash’d the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous grate behind him rung ; 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 
The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembles on the rise; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim: 
And when Lord Marmion reach’d his band, 
He halts and turns with clenched hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 


All Scott’s faults of verse are here, yet the general effect — the suggestion 
of Douglas’ force of character, the whirl and dash of the horse, and Marmion’s 
enraged impotence — is undeniable. 


Scott’s ruling passion was Scotland. His heart was bound up in her history 
and fame. In the celebrated description of Flodden Field one hears Scott's 
passionate patriotism as he describes the fatal (or chivalrous, as some 
historians say) neglect of the Scotch king to attack the English as they crossed 
the river in confusion, and his regret that the heroes who had won the victory 
over the English two hundred years before were not at the head of the army. 
When he describes the last stand of the Scotch, his words have an iron ring: 


The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 

O’er their thin host and wounded King. 


He becomes a boy again in his passionate partisanship. 

Indeed there is a good deal of the boy everywhere in Scott’s writings. He 
never grew old. He had an inexhaustible delight in life and the adventurous 
attitude towards it of Browning, with whom he had also the vitality and whole- 
someness of mind in common. Literature was to Scott an adventure and there 
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is nothing of the midnight oil about his writing. Mountain air or a breeze 
from the hayfields blows through it. It should never be forgotten that if Scott 
lived half his life, as Lockhart says, in an imaginary world, the world of his 
creations, the other half of his life was a life of action. The keynote of all 
Scott’s work is action, not reflection, and even his men of reflection, like the 
Antiquary or Theodorick of Engaaddi the hermit in The Talisman, are 
shown acting, not thinking. He rode and planted trees, leistered salmon, 
laid out gardens, and built Abbotsford. Ballantyne says he was prouder of 
a compliment on his planting than of praise of his novels. He was a fresh air 
man. Like his own Douglas, he liked better to hear the lavrock sing than the 
mouse squeak. He wrote The Lay of the Last Minstrel when in camp with 
his regiment and much of Marmion was composed in the saddle, and the beat 
of hoofs may be clearly heard in both poems. Many of his best songs are 
riding songs, which not so much describe as reproduce rapid movement. 
Everybody remembers ‘““Young Lochinvar’, “Macgregor’s Gathering’, sinister 
as well as stirring, the superb Border march in The Monastery with its 
dactylic swing : 


March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 
Why the deil dinna ye march forward in order? 


The best of them all, “Bonnie Dundee’, commemorated the defiance of the 
Edinburgh parliament, who had accepted William III, by Graham. of 
Claverhouse (or Viscount Dundee as James II had made him), the leader of 
the Jacobites, who defeated the English at the subsequent battle of Killiecrankie 
but was himself killed. Dundee, after a vain attempt to persuade the city to 
join his standard, collected his troops in the streets of Edinburgh and retired 
through the West Port. The song represents more Scott’s own devil-may-care 
gallantry than historic fact. 


To the Lords of Convention ‘twas Claverhoose spoke, 
‘Ere the King’s crown shall fall there are crowns to be broke ; 
So let each Cavalier who loves honour an’ me, 
Come follow the bonnet o’ Bonnie Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup and fill up my can, 
Come saddle my horses and call out my men; 
Unhook the West Port and let us gae free, 
For it's up wi’ the bonnets o’ Bonnie Dundee !' 


Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells they ring backward, the drums they are beat; 
But the Provost, douce man, said, ‘Just e’en let him be, 
For the toun is weel rid 0’ that deil o' Dundee’. 

Come fill up my cup etc. 


It has the true masculine ring and buoyant lilt of a riding song. Yet Scott 
wrote this in the depths of affliction at the news of catastrophe! Was he 
defying misfortune ? 

Scott's ruling passion, I have said, was Scotland, and it began by way of 
the Border, the cradle of his race in a more intimate sense. Everyone knows 
his account of the influence of the Border on him in the introduction to canto 
III of Marmion. His pride was in the Scotts of Harden from whom he 
descended directly, and in the heads of his clan, the Scotts of Buccleugh, 
borderers celebrated in ballad and even in Froissart for their valour and for 
exploits like the rescuing of Kinmont Willie from Carlisle Castle. It was clar 
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feeling that led him to adopt the sixteenth century for his first romance, The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. When his chief's young wife, the Countess of 
Dalkeith, asked him to turn the legend of Gilpin Horner into a ballad, Scott 
cast about for a way of interweaving the goblin legend with the history of 
the Scotts of Buccleugh and so making the poem a graceful compliment to his 
kinswoman. He selected a historical event in the sixteenth century in which the 
Buccleugh of the time, Warden of the West Marches or Border of Scotland, 
had played a very prominent and, especially in Scott's royalist eyes, honourable 
part. In 1526 King James V was a minor, and a captive in the hands of the 
Douglases, who “‘ruled all which they liked and no man durst say the contrary.” 
Being anxious to get out of their power, the young king sent a secret message to 
Buccleugh begging him to deliver him from the Douglases during an expedition 
which they were making into the Border. Buccleugh accordingly with six 
hundred spears of Liddesdale and Annandale blocked the Douglases’ path 
near Melrose, but was defeated. In the battle one of the Kerrs on the Douglas 
side was killed by an Elliot on the Buccleugh side and hence arose a deadly 
feud between the Scotts and Kerrs, which continued most of the century. 
In 1552 Buccleugh was murdered by the Kerrs in a tulzie in the streets of 
Edinburgh. This is ‘the Chief of Branksome” for whom the Scotts are 
mourning at the opening of The Lay, and Scott provided the necessary obstacle 
to the heroine’s happiness by making one of the hated Kerrs her lover. 

Then in the year in which he published The Lay, Scott moved from his 
cottage at Lasswade near Edinburgh to Ashestiel on the Tweed, only a few 
miles from Harden Ha’, Branksome, the Rhymer’s tower, and Smailholm, — 
“amongst his own people’, as he said; and here, with the feeling of his Border 
birth and blood thus intensified, he chose for the subject of his second romance 
the most tragic of all events to the Scotch borderer, Flodden Field, in which 
the best men of the Border perished — “‘the Flo’ers o’ the Forest were a’ wede 
awa’ ’’, — the men of Ettrick forest dying to a man. Marmion is consequently 
a tale of the sixteenth century too. 10 also is The Lady of the Lake. Yet it is 
largely on these three poems that Scott's reputation for medievalism is founded. 

The romances are not historical, but they touch Scotch history at many 
points. The Scotchman finds in them historic and well-remembered names and 
has an associative pleasure denied to others. 

The Lady of the Lake is of course a fictitious story, but it centres round the 
person of James V, whose proclivity for gallant adventures in the disguise of 
“the Guidman o’ Ballangeich” is historic and has made him one of the popular 
figures in Scotch history; though it may be doubted if these historical 
characters would be so well-known or popular among the Scotch if Scott had 
not immortalised them. The king is not the only historical element in the poem. 
It mirrors the most important fact in the Scottish history of the period, the 
organisation of the distracted country and the concentration of power in the 
strong hands of the king. James’ crushing of the Douglases, the most powerful 
lo land clan of the period, in 1523, is represented by the outlaw Douglas, 
Eller’s father, and the subjugation of his disaffected highland chiefs in 1529 
is repcesented by the abortive rising of Roderick Dhu. Lies 

It is noteworthy that all the three first romances deal with the period when 
the Douglas family, the most famous in Scotch history, rose to the height of. 
its power. The Douglas name has a very particular sound in Scotch ears. 
Every Scotch boy has been thrilled with pride or horror at the deeds of the 
“Black Douglas”, the name with which English mothers hushed their children 
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in the days of Bruce, the terrible “Douglas larder”, the grim black bull's head 
banquet, old Archibald Bell-the-Cat, the Douglas of James III's time who 
applied the fable to the king’s all-powerful favourite, and the battle of Otter- 
burn. Some of the brightest and some of the darkest pages in Scotch history 
are connected with the name. In The Lay, the Douglases belong to the pre- 
history. They were the protagonists in the battle which gave rise to the feud 
between the Scotts and the Kerrs. The great prominence Scott gives to it in 
his notes on the poem shows his interest in the event. In The Lady of the Lake, 
Ellen’s father, a character painted with evident affection, is an exiled Douglas, 
and his prototype was a real Douglas, the later Earl of Morton, who became 
regent of the kingdom when Queen Mary fled to England. In Marmion Scott 
gratuitously introduced the celebrated Archibald Bell-the-Cat. To this Douglas, 
the Earl of Angus of the fifth and sixth cantos, is given a congenial réle and 
he inspired Scott to one of the most stirring passages he ever wrote. He 
returned to the Douglases at the end of his life and made the greatest of them 
all, “the Black Douglas’, the subject of Castle Dangerous — unfortunately 
too late to do him justice. 

It is through his novels that Scott means most to Scotchmen, and is greatest. 
The historical novels by which Scott is best known out of Scotland and 
which have been imitated all over the world, have never been of chief 
importance to his own country-people, though he speaks to their hearts too 
in his sentiment for the Stuarts, who were a Scotch family. Scott set out to 
write Scotch novels, not historical novels, “to do for Scotland what Miss 
Edgeworth had done for Ireland”, and Waverley was immediately recognised 
as ‘‘a Scotch Castle Rackrent”’. His purpose was to show the peculiarities 
of Scotch character and life, at a time when Scotland to most of the world 
was still an unknown and, reputedly, barbarous country. He began with a 
period which was practically modern, “Sixty Years since”, the sub-title of 
Waverley, indicates a time as modern to him as the Franco-Prussian War to 
us, and the second and third novels, Guy Mannering and The Antiquary, were 
really contemporary novels. 

The scenes and characters from Scotch life were naturally drawn from his 
own experience and sympathies. Edinburgh and the Borders, which he knew 
best, are the setting of his novels more often than the Highlands and the West 
of Scotland. The part which the Tolbooths (gaols) of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
play in The Heart of Midlothian and Rob Roy, as well as the characters of 
Pleydell in Guy Mannering and Allan Fairford in Redgauntlet, betray Scott's 
connection with the law. Religion leaves no Scotchman untouched and Scott, 
who had been repelled by the stern presbyterianism of his father and had 
entered the Scottish Episcopalian Church, showed both the bad and the good 
in the Scotch Covenanters. In Old Mortality he exposed their fanaticism and 
long-winded biblical talk, calling down a storm of protest from presbyterian 
critics ; but made amends soon after by The Heart of Midlothian and the 
sympathetic characters of Jeanie Deans and her father. In chapter 20 of Job 
Roy he described a “‘laigh kirk” service and the rigorous Sabbath discipline 
of eighteenth century Scotland. Bailie Nicol Jarvic in the same nov ,, the 
complacent, honest, bustling, Glasqow bailie who is as proud of his account 
books and of “his faither the Deacon, honest man”, as Scott was of his . 
descent from Auld Watt, is Scott’s only study of the commercial classes. 
His interests lay with the rural and legal people, and his best characters 
are the peasants and farmers he knew intimately from daily contact on his 
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Liddesdale journeys as Sheriff and at Abbotsford. The Cuddie Headriggs 
of the peasant class and Dandie Dinmonts of the tenant farmer class were 
dear to his heart. The landed gentry like himself — Bradwardine and Oldbuck 
— are probably less congenial to the ordinary reader because he does not 
show them as country gentlemen in their “landward” occupations but as 
antiquaries. 

Scott did not know the Highlands as he did the Lowlands. He had only 
holidayed there at various times and the descriptions of clan life and Celtic 
character make the impression of less effortless imagination. They are less 
natural and intimate. His Highland women — Flora Mac Ivor and Helen Mac 
Gregor — have some theatricality, and even Fergus is unreal. The Highland 
gillies on the other hand, the Callum Begs and Evan Dhus, are always 
prevented from being stilted by their sly humour or ridiculousness. 

The novels of lowland life are Scott’s masterpieces.1 These are ‘‘the Scotch 
Novels” par excellence, where Scott is most genuine. They have always 
been most appreciated by the Scotch, the only readers who are in a position to 
judge all the novels by the same standard. For the broad Scotch which is used 
in them is an obstacle to their proper enjoyment by others. It is difficult to 
see how any but a Scotchman can appreciate the pedantry of Andrew 
Fairservice (Rob Roy), the pawkiness of Edie Ochiltree, the Blue-gown 
beggar in The Antiquary, or the warmth of Jeanie Deans’ ‘my puir sister 
Effie — my auld faither”. For a Scotchman the language has a peculiar 
emotionality and associations. ‘“The dark dialect of Anglified Erse” caused 
the Quarterly Reviewer to say that Guy Mannering would be, ‘‘on the whole 
improved by being translated into English”. Scott's conversations in broad 
Scotch are his best. The vernacular seems, as with Burns, to express better 
or even stimulate his wit. He is pithy and forceful. He has nothing in his 
English conversations so characteristic and full of point as the dialogue 
between Oldbuck and the fisher-wife in chapter XI of The Antiquary: 

“What are ve for the day, your honour?” she said, or rather screamed to 
Oldbuck. “Caller haddocks and whitings; a bannock-fluke and a cock-padle.” 

“How much for the bannock-fluke and cock-padle ?” demanded the Antiquary. 

“Four white shillings and saxpence’”, answered the Naiad. 

“Four devils and six of their imps!” retorted the Antiquary; “do you think 
I am mad, Maggie?” 

“And div ye think,” rejoined the virago, setting her arms akimbo, “that my 
man and my sons are to gae to the sea in weather like yestreen and the day, 
— sic a sea as it’s yet outby, — and get naething for their fish, and be misca‘d 
into the bargain, Monkbarns? It's no fish ye’re buying, it’s men’s lives.” 

“Well, Maggie, I'll bid you fair, — I'll bid you a shilling for the fluke and 
the cock-padle, or a sixpence separately ; and if all your fish are as well paid, 
I think your man and your sons will make a good voyage.” 

“Deil gin their boat were knockit against the Bell-Rock rather! it wad be 
better, and the bonnier voyage o’ the twa. A shillin’ for thae twa bonny fish ! 
Od, that’s ane indeed !” 

“Well, well, you old beldam, carry your fish up to Monkbarns, and see 
what my sister will give you for them.” 

“Na, na, Monkbarns, deil a fit, — I'll rather deal wi’ yoursel; for though 
you're near enough, yet Miss Grizel has an unco close grip. I'll gie ye them” 
(in a softened tone) “for three-and-saxpence”. 

“Eighteen-pence, or nothing !” 

“Righteen-pence !” (in a loud tone of astonishment which declined into a sort 
of rueful whine when the dealer turned as if to walk away) — “Ye'll no be 


1 Viz. Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, The Heart of Midlothian, and 
Redgauntlet. 
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for the fish then?” Then louder, as she saw him moving off — “I'll gie them 
— and -— and — and a half-a-dozen o' partens to make the sauce, for three 


shillins and a dram.” Z 
“Half-a-crown then, Maggie, and a dram. 
“Aweel, your honour maun hae't your ain gate. 


It is worth while stopping to realise how remarkable a passage this was in 
1816. There had been nothing like it in the English novel or even on the 
English stage, and only the merest suggestion of the Irish brogue in Castle 
Rackrent. The only analogy had been in the verse epistles of Burns. With 
this — to choose only one of many passages — may be compared the 
conversation of Dandie Dinmont with Brown in Guy Mannering, chapter 22. 

Burns spoke to the hearts of the lowly classes in Scotland by his forceful and 
humorous use of the vernacular and by his songs. Scott on the other hand 
has always appealed to a wider public in his country, to high and low 
alike, not only by his writings, but by his persunality. They see in him the 
noblest Scotchman, the countryman of whose character, brilliant genius, gallant 
life, and heroic struggle, they are proud. They are the prouder of him because 
his qualities are intelligible and congenial to them and in the main national 
characteristics. ‘No Scotchman of his time’, said Carlyle, ““was more entirely 
Scotch than Walter Scott: the good and the not so good, which all Scotchmen 
inherit, ran through every fibre of him.’’ His materialistic cast of ambition is 
no doubt to be ranged under Carlyle’s ‘not so good”, but is to other 
Scotchmen rather a proof of Scott's admirable sanity, just as his amazing 
worldly success is not the least of his recommendations. Every Scotchman 
enjoys the kind of romance in which the hero rises to be a great man by 
deliberately one by one surmounting difficulties. That was Scott’s romance, 
though the brilliant ease with which he surmounted difficulties renders them 
unapparent. He rose to be a virtual king in Scotland, as was seen on the 
occasion of George IV’s visit to Edinburgh, and the disaster which would have 
humbled other men to the dust, only raised him higher by revealing in him 
the supreme virtues of stoic calm and indomitable perseverance. 


Groningen. J. A. FALconer. 


Notes and News. 


The Frumtings of Widsith. 
Line 68 of the OE poem Widsith reads thus: 


Mid Froncum ic wes ond mid Frysum ond mid Frumtingum, 


.Of the four tribal names with initial f that occur in the poem, three 
occur in this line ; the fourth name, Finnas, appears in ll. 20 and 76, but does 
not alliterate in either line. Since tribal names in f- are so rare, the theory: 
that tribes named together were geographical neighbors cannot here be pressed, 
although, as we shall see, the Frumtings might well have been reckoned neigh- 
bors, in some sort, of the Franks. Chambers comments as follows on the 
Frumtings : 
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Nothing is known of them. Grimm ... would interpret the word as a scornful 
nickname. Miillenhoff ...... would make it an “epic fiction": to be taken here 
as an epithet of the Franks and Frisians. Moller .... would make it equivalent to 
“pushing, brave folk.” ! 


Obviously, if the historical records were searched, they were searched 
in vain, for we are offered nothing more than etymologies of the tribal 
name. In the present paper I will take the other tack: setting etymological 
speculation to one side, I will seek the tribe itself in the records. 


Among the more important historical monuments of the migration period 
must be reckoned the Historiae of Isidore, which seem to have been written 
in the third decade of the seventh century. The Historia Svevorum in particular 
throws light on the Frumtings of Widsith. I translate from T. Mommsen’s 
edition : 

A. D. 408 the Suevi under King Ermeric came to Spain, along with the Alani 
and the Wandali, and they and the Wandali took possession of Galicia. When 
however the Wandali crossed over to Africa the Suevi held Galicia alone. 
Ermeric ruled over them in Spain for 32 years. ... A. D. 440, Ermeric having 
died, his son Reccila ruled for eight years. ... At Reccila’s death, A. D. 448, 
his son Recciari, who had become a Catholic, succeeded, and ruled for nine 
years. ... When Theoderic, King of the Goths, invaded Spain, [Recciari] was 
put to flight, taken and killed in battle against him. Upon the death of Recciari, 
A. D. 457, those Suevi who had stayed behind in the furthest part of Galicia 
made Maldra, son of Massila, their king. Presently they became divided and 
part called Framta king, part Maldra. ... When Framta died the Suevi who 
were with him followed Reccimund (turned again to Maldra P) without delay 
and with Maldra ... ravaged Lusitania. Maldra (v. 1. Masdra) however in the 
third year of his reign was murdered by his own men. Upon his death, A.D. 
460, strife arose between Frumari and Reccimund, the son of Masdra (ins. P), 
over the royal power. ... When Frumari died, A. D. 464, Reccimund (vl. 
Remismund) brought back under his rule all the Suevi....? 


Prom the account given by Isidore it appears that after the death of King 
Recciari the Suevi fell into two factions, which we may call the Maldrings 
(or followers of Maldra) and the Framtings (or followers of Framta). The 
death of Framta brought the factions together for a time, but trouble soon 
broke out again, and a group of Framtings, apparently led by Frumari (who 
was the son of Framta, if we may judge by the alliteration and the political 
situation), killed Maldra and began a four-year struggle with Maldra’s son 
Reccimund. The death of Frumari in 464 brought the civil war to an end. The 
Framtings yielded, and the Maldrings succeeded in making their leader sole 
king of the Suevi. 

I have taken Framta to be Isidore’s form of the name of the Suevic king. 
In his work, however, the name does not occur in the nom. It occurs once 
in the acc., once in the abl. I list below the readings of the various MSS: 


acc. sg. abl. sg. 
Ea B frantan B 
fratan P fratan P 
frainta N frainta N 
franitam O franta H 
frantane M fraenita O 
frantranam A framta AM 
framentam L fragmenta L 


1 R. W. Chambers, Widsith (Cambridge, 1912), p. 211. 
? Mon ann. He We Antiq. Tom. XI, Chron. Min. Saec. IV. V. VI. VII, vol. II 


(Berlin, 1894), pp. 300 ff.; see also p. 280. 
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The sequence -mf- appears in the reading framta AM and doubtless lies 
behind the -int- of N and the -nit- of O. The -m- also appears in both 
readings of L, although it has. been separated from its t by an intrusive -en-. 
The fratan of P presumably goes back to an earlier fratan, ie. framtan. 
The readings frantan B, franta H, frantane M and frantranam A show an 
-nt- which can easily be derived from an earlier ~-mt- by the familiar phonetic 
process of place-assimilation: in the mouths-of some speakers labial + dental 
became dental + dental. The -mt- forms, however, cannot be explained as 
a phonetic development of earlier -nt- forms. Finally, as we shall see, the 
testimony of Hydatius makes it certain that Framt-, not Frant-. was the 
original base. 

As regards the inflexion, the various endings can all be explained on the 
supposition that we have to do with a Low-German (or possibly an East- 
Germanic) masc. n-stem, nom. Framta, obl. Framtan. In a Latin text, such 
a name might be treated as if it were a Latin 4-stem (on the analogy of Latin 
masc. proper names like Galba). Thus are to be explained the ablative endings 
of the name in NHOAML, and the accusative endings in OL. The acc. 
frainta N is also in all likelihood for an original framta. where the -4 means 
~am. The acc. and abl. readings of BP on the other hand show a Germanic 
oblique-case form to which no Latin endings have been added. The acc. in 
A shows a Germanic acc. to which has been added a Latin a4-stem acc. ending; 
the acc. in MW shows a Germanic acc. to which has been added a Latin n-stem acc. 
ending ~em (written -é, whence by a copyist’s omission of the macron the 
extant -e).1 

For his information about the events in Spanish history between 379 and 
468 Isidore relied largely though not exclusively on the continuation of the 
Jeromian Chronicles made by the Spanish bishop, Hydatius Lemicus. This 
fifth-century monument gives us much the same information that we find in 
Isidore, though not in a continuous narrative. I will quote from Mommsen’s 
edition the passage in which Framta appears, together with the corresponding 


passage in Isidore : 


Hydatius 

Suevi in partes divisi pacem ambiunt 
Gallaecorum: e quibus pars Framtano, 
pars Maldras regem appellant. solito 
more perfidiae Lusitaniam deprae- 
datur pars Suevorum Maldarem 
sequens. acta illic Romanorum caede 
praedisque contractis civites Ulixip- 
pona sub specie pacis_ intratur. 
Framtane moritur per pascha et 
pentecostem. iubente Maldere Suevi 
in solitam perfidiam versi regionem 
Gallaeciae adhaerentem flumini Durio 
depraedantur, 2 


Isidore, MS P 

bifarie divisi pars Frantan, pars 
Maldram sibi regem constituunt. 
Maldras autem cum manu Sue- 
vorum statim Lusitaniam deprae- 
datur. acta illuc Romanorum caede 
praedisque contractis civitas etiam 
Olisepona sub specie pacis in- 
tratur. nec mora Frantan mortuo 
Suevi qui cum eo fuerant ad 
Maldram revertuntur regionem- 
que Gallaeciae adhaerentem flu- 
mini Durio depraedantur. 


Isidore, MSS BN 
mox bifarie divisi 
pars Frantan,pars 
Maldram regem 
appellant. nec 
mora Frantan 
mortuo Suevi qui 
cum eo. erant 

Reccimundum 
sequuntur et cum 
Maldra pace inita 
pariter Lusitani- 
am depraedantur. 


It seems clear that Isidore not only had before him a copy of Hydatius, 
but also felt free to quote him word for word when it suited his purpose. 
Of course this is simply another way of saying that Isidore’s text may on 


+ For a discussion of such inflexional forms, see M. Schénfeld, Worterbuch der altger- 


manischen Personen- und Vélkernamen (Heidelberg, 1911), pp. xxiv ff 


Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq. Tom. XI, Chron. Min. Saec. IV. V. VI. VII. vol. 


(Berlin, 1894), p. 30. 
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occasion preserve Hydatian readings which do not appear in the extant MSS 
of the Continuatio itself. And in fact Mommsen used Isidore to some extent 
in correcting blunders in the Hydatian text. If now we compare the passages 
given above, we are struck at once by the curious Framtane moritur of 
Hydatius, as against the Frantan mortuo of Isidore. The form Framtane is an 
excellent ablative, but an impossible nominative, and one is led to suspect 
that the Hydatian text once read Framtane mortuo here, in agreement with 
the text of Isidore, and that in revising the passage Hydatius or his redactor 
failed to make a thorough job of it, leaving untouched (through an oversight, 
of course) the ablative Framtane. Alternatively, one may suppose that the 
-ne of Framtane is the Latin adverb né ‘verily’ and not a part of the proper 
name at all. Such a use of the adverb would be impossible in classical Latin, 
but may be forgiven in a Hydatius. 

The Framtano of the first sentence of the Hydatian passage likewise calls 
for comment. Put into primitive Germanic, the acc. sg. of the masc. n-stem 
Framta would be *Framtanum, a form which at a later period, by the loss 
of the final nasal, became *Framtanu (with a nasalized -u). At a still later 
period the nasalization of the final vowel was lost. Finally, the Germanic 
apocope of -u in words of three or more syllables took place. Of the trisyllabic 
words only those were affected in which the strest syllable was long.! Thus, 
after the period of apocope the acc. sg. of the masc. n-stem guma ‘man’ 
remained *gumanu, while our proper name lost its -u and became *Framtan, 
whence the Frantan of Isidore. Now in Gothic this variation in the acc. sg. 
inflexion of n-stems according to the length of the strest syllable was leveled 
out, in favor of the apocopated form, and Gothic accordingly shows only the 
analogical acc. sg. guman ‘man, not the phonetic *gumanu. But it is possible 
enough that in the Suevic dialect there was a tendency toward leveling in the 
opposite direction, and if so our proper name may well have had, as late as 
the fifth century, an analogical acc. sg. *Framtanu (whence the Framtano 
of Hydatius) alongside the phonetic *Framtan. The Spanish bishop's use of 
-o rather than -u indicates that in the Suevic dialect the short final unstrest 
u had either become o (as in other Germanic dialects) or was an open vowel 
which a fifth-century speaker of Latin heard as 0, the familiar popular-Latin sound- 
shift u > o being then under way. Unluckily we know almost nothing of the 
dialect spoken by the Suevi of Spain, and no direct evidence is at hand either 
for or against the explanation which I have advanced for the Framtano of 
Hydatius. My explanation therefore remains theoretical, however plausible. 

The Framtings, then, were the followers of the Suevic king Framta, who 
died in the year 458. The term Framting applied in particular, of course, to 
Frumari (OE *Frumere), the son of Framta, who killed Maldra and kept 
alive the Framting cause until his own death in 464. The name of the Suevic 
faction answers to an CE *Fromtingas, not to the Frumtingas actually 
recorded. But the English no doubt associated *Fromtingas with the adjective 
from ‘strenuus, which has a variant frum of the same meaning, listed 
separately in BT and Grein. Presumably the lexicographers took this frum 
to stand in ablaut relationship with from (as does the German adjective 
fromm), and hence to be a separate word, and they may be right enough. 
But OE frum ‘strenuus’ may otherwise be explained. Under weak stress the 
characteristic OE rounding of a before m reached the stage u,? and it seems 


1 K, Luick, Hist. Gram. der engl. Sprache (Leipzig, 1914- ), I 272 (§ 296, 2). 
2 K. Luick, op. cit. I 125 (§ 112, 2). 
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simpler to suppose that from and frum are the same adjective under strong and 
weak stress respectively. But whatever the origin of frum ‘strenuus’, it certainly 
existed and as certainly might be expected to poach more or less on the 
preserves of its doublet from, and this poaching would be particularly easy in 
the name *Fromtingas by virtue of the fact that the chief Fromting was a 
man whose name began with the phonetic sequence frum. The reading 
Frumtingum which we find in Widsith is therefore quite explicable, and no 
emendation is called for. 


We may conclude with some assurance that.the Frumtings of Widsith were 
a fifth-century faction of the Spanish Suevi. They were not immediate neigh- 
bors of the Franks, but since Clovis, a few decades after the death of Frumari, 
extended the Frankish domains almost to the Pyrenees, the geographical 
expectations aroused by the linking of Franks and Frumtings in the English 
poem do not go unfulfilled. 


Baltimore, U.S.A. Kemp MALONE. 


Progress in Syntax. In a note to our article in the June number (p. 133) 
we inadvertently included the use of ing to denote the gerund and present 
participle among the new coinages of the fifth edition of Kruisinga’s Handbook 
of Present-Day English. The ‘term’, if such it can be called, is not of 
Kruisinga’s, but of Jespersen’s invention, though the latter uses it only as an 
equivalent of ‘gerund’, not of ‘present participle’. (Cf, Growth and Structure, 
§ 200 ff., Philosophy of Grammar, 140 £., 172, Modern English Grammar, 
Parts III & IV, Index). If, then. the coining of the term cannot be laid at 
Kruisinga’s door, he remains responsible for the needless obliteration of 
a useful distinction. In our criticism of this, as of one or two other points, we 
are pleased to find ourselves in agreement with a reviewer in the June number 
of Levende Talen (p..193 ff.). — Z. 


A Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. The Oxford university Press 
expects to publish in the spring of 1933 “A Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary,” in two quarto volumes, containing over 2,500 pages. It is designed 
to make available, in shorter and cheaper but not less authoritative form, the 
materials collected and sifted for the great Oxford Dictionary (or New English 
Dictionary) and for its Supplement, which is now in an advanced state of 
preparation. The work was begun by Dr. W. Little in 1902, and since his 
death in 1922 has been carried on by Dr. C. T. Onions and the staff of the 
Oxford English Dictionary. A feature of the Shorter Dictionary, among works 
of comparable size, is the inclusion of selected dated quotations, which will 
enable the reader to follow for himself the historical development of the 


English language. [T. L. S.] 
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Reviews. 


On the Syntax of the English Verb from Caxton to Dryden. By 
B. Trnxa. (Travaux du cercle linguistique de Prague, 3). Prague 
1930. Pp. 95. Price M. 4. 


Students of English syntax will welcome this treatise. Dr. Trnka has 
succeeded in giving, in less than a hundred pages, a fairly complete account 
of the syntax of the verb from late ME. until the end of the seventeenth 
century. “During this period English prose is especially enriched and refined 
under the influence of classical Latin...... This influence of Latin is to be 
seen on the one hand in the inclination to use the passive voice more frequently, 
the accusative and infinitive construction, and the absoiute participle 
constructions, in a more precise use of the tenses, and in the imitation of Latin 
word order; and on the other hand it is to be traced in the growing tendency 
to limit the use of the nominative and infinitive construction, of the infinitive 
constructions, and of the use of the personal pronoun with the imperative, 
and so on.” (Preface). 

In the first chapter the Author discusses the introduction of a large number 
of new verbs. A great many were formed from nouns, and some from adjectives; 
others were formed by means of prefixes (in-, en-), or the suffix -ate; others, 
again, were derived from Latin present stems or past participles. Dr. Trnka 
thinks ‘‘the explanation of the frequent conversion of nouns into verbs in 
Modern English by the analogy of the verbs which came to have the same 
form after the loss of the final -e is hardly satisfactory...... The easy way of 
forming new verbs by conversion is not responsible for the fact (scil. ‘the 
extensive use of this analogical formation’). In many languages, such as 
Modern German, the derivation of verbs from nouns is as easy as conversion 
in English, but the use of denominal verbs is less frequent in the former 
language than in the latter...... The frequent use of denominal verbs in Early 
Modern English...... is undoubtedly due to the strong need of new verbs 
having stricter limits or more distinctive shades of meaning than the old 
synonymous verbs.” This reasoning is not convincing. The formation of 
denominal verbs by derivation may be easy enough, conversion certainly is 
a simpler method. If the introduction of these new verbs was due to a ‘strong 
need’, the question arises why this need was only felt in English. And how 
are we to explain the remarkable circumstance that this need did not assert 
itself until it had become so exceedingly easy to satisfy it ? 

In Piers Plowman C, I, 192 f. we read: “Ther was no raton...... [pat durste] 
haue bounde be belle aboute be cattes necke’, with which compare Skelton, 
Colyn Cloute, 162 f., ‘But they are loth to mell, And loth to hang the bell 
Aboute the cattes necke’. These passages make one think there was no real 
need of a new verb fo bell; yet in Wright’s Political Poems and Songs (Rolls), 
I, 274 we find: ‘He and he seyd wel, et sermo placere videtur, The cattys nec 
to bylle (read: bel) hic et hic ligare veretur”. Wright dates the poem 1388, 
but it seems to be later; the rhymes show that final--e has disappeared. Here 
we have an early instance of a verb that was really superfluous, and seems 
to have come into use simply because it was so easy to coin it. There seems 
to have been no ME. verb belle(n) ‘to attach a bell to’. That one has tol 
reckon with such a possibility, is shown by the two earliest instances of 
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adjectives converted into verbs cited by Dr. Trnka, namely clear and manifest 
(p. 14). The verbs clear and manifest, however, owe their existence to 
derivation, and not to conversion (ME. clere(n), manifeste(n)). 

Before it can be taken for gospel truth that the formation of new verbs 
from nouns by conversion took place independently of the levelling of ME. 
hope and hopen, luve and luven, etc. it must be proved that the process began 
before the levelling was an accomplished fact. 

Although dealing with the syntax of the verb, the Author should not have 
disregarded the significant fact that the conversion of verbs into nouns began 
about the same time as the opposite process. There is every reason to assume 
that the two processes were intimately connected with each other, that, in 
fact, they resulted from the same cause. Was there an urgent need of new 
nouns, too, and had these nouns also ‘stricter limits or more distinctive shades 
of meaning’ than the old synonymous nouns? And if the ‘specialization of 
meaning was imparted to the new verbs by their being derived from 
substantives’ — this was, according to Dr. Trnka, the principal reason why 
nouns were converted into verbs — what were the special characteristics of 
nouns made from verbs ? 

In the next chapter (on Tenses) the interesting suggestion is made that 
I forget most probably owes its origin to ‘such constructions as I recollect, 
remember, and that it is not ‘the disguised perfect form I’ve forget(ten)’ 
(Franz, Shakesp. Gramm., 517). This chapter contains a highly instructive 
discussion of the rise of the historical present, which, though usual enough in 
all living Germanic languages, at any rate in popular style, is rare in Old 
English prose and unknown in Old English poetry. The Author assumes that 
it must have been freely used in colloquial Middle English, and that its 
transference from the spoken to the written language must have been 
furthered by the circumstance that it was much used in Old French, ‘while the 
loss of the future meaning of the present tense in Early Middle English may 
have made its generalization possible’. 

In the main the use of the tenses, as we know it now, was already firmly 
established about 1500. It is particularly in the employment of the future that 
ordinary Present-day English differs in some respects from Early Modern 
English, although it is probably difficult to find a single case in which earlier 
usage does not survive in literary or professional English. 

On p. 28 ff. a few cases are discussed in which the perfect and the preterite 
were not strictly differentiated. In § 6 (p. 28) it is pointed out that in Middle 
and Early Modern English the perfect is occasionally used in cases where 
one would expect the preterite, ie. if the time-sphere indicated by adverbial 
adjuncts or subordinate clauses is represented as distinctly separated from 
the present, especially if the adjunct or clause follows the verb, as if it were an 
afterthought. It is well known that this is still the case in Present-day English. 
The perfect is even found instead of the so-called narrative preterite (p. 29; 
French influence!), “In Early Modern English the strict limits in the use 
of the perfect and the preterite, which are observed in the later period of 
the written language, were not yet clearly defined” (p. 30). The adjective 
clause might have been left out; see Englische Studien, LXII. 403. 

The Author next proceeds to the discussion of Verbal Aspects. This chapter 
is highly interesting. Dr. Trnka points out that Streitberg’s attempt to apply 
the distinction between perfective and imperfective verbs, as preserved in 
Slavonic, also to Germanic, and particularly to Gothic verbs, was a failure. 
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“The fallacy of Streitberg’s conception is... evident to all Slavonic philologists, 
who may point out that each Gothic verb, designated either as perfective or 
imperfective by Streitberg, corresponds to two Slavonic verbs, the one 
perfective and the other imperfective, derived regularly from the same root”’. 
The following two passages embody Dr. Trnka’s classification of the aspects 
represented in Germanic. ‘Light on this problem is thrown by a differentiation 
between two series of aspects, the ingressive, continuative and 
terminative (resultative) on the one hand, and the imperfective 
and perfective, on the other. The latter aspects are used in representing 
the action as processes and completed facts, respectively, while the former, 
common to both Slavonic and Germanic languages, express the ingressive, 
continuative and terminative stages of the verbal action. Every continuative, 
ingressive or terminative verb can be either imperfective or perfective in 
Slavonic languages, whereas no such distinction is formally made in the 
Germanic, in which only the former series of aspects is represented.”...... 
“In addition to the first series of aspects, the third, the iterative, is common 
to both Germanic and Slavonic languages’. 

The four aspects that are, according to this classification, represented in 
English, are discussed in detail, and illustrated by examples taken from Late 
Middle and Early Modern English. 

The ‘expanded’ form is, of course, treated in connection with the aspects. 
Instances of this construction are fairly frequent in Early Modern English. 
Although the predilection for the ‘expanded’ form has been constantly growing 
during the last three centuries, a perusal of the examples given by Dr. Trnka 
leads to the conclusion that its functions were practically the same three 
hundred years ago as they are now. It is to be regretted that comparatively little 
is known as yet about the use of it in the earlier stages of the language, so 
that one sometimes comes across misleading statements. In a note on p. 37 f. 
the Author says, “The expanded form occurs very rarely in Middle English, 
especially in the prose”. Although I have not yet examined Froissart, Malory, 
Fortescue, Caxton, Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate. Hoccleve, and many earlier 
texts, I could show Dr. Trnka close upon 450 examples. about 130 of which 
have been taken from prose texts. According to Aronstein (referred to in 
the same note) ‘Wyclif makes no use of the construction in his English works.’ 
There are, however, a good many instances in The Select English Works; 
I have noted about thirty in the first two volumes. In note 28 (p. 39) it is 
stated that ‘the tendency to express the duration of the action is responsible 
for the use of such verbs as stand, stay, lie as the auxiliaries of the expanded 
forms in the 17th century.’ This construction occurs much earlier; a considerable 
number of examples might be quoted from ME. texts, and it is even found in 
late OE.: he stod bifiende and pa eorpan behealdende (Azlfric, Lives of 
Saints, XXIII, B, 268). — In note 33 (p. 41) there is a slight mistake; the 
examples taken from Englische Studien LXII were not quoted by Karpf, but 
by the present reviewer. 

On p. 42 the Author deals with the characterizing and qualifying functions 
of the ‘expanded’ form. These functions he regards as the original ones. “The 
actualizing function of the construction, which is instanced as early as the 
14th century, is perhaps due only to the gerundial construction be + a (on) 
+ -ing which coalesced with that of the present participle. The first 
appearance of instances of this type might perhaps have been dated a little 
earlier. In the following quotations, taken from the Legends in MS. Laud 108, 


Be Sk Ve 19327 eae : 11 
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the ‘expanded’ form seems to have a distinctly actualizing function. Childhood 
of Jesus 967, Ase Jesus was hamward goinde, A felun giv him cam metinde; 
cf. a similar instance Ibid., 1057. — South Eng. Leg., 187.86, pat grece of 
him orn a-brod: ase pei it fryinge were. As regards the characterizing function 
the remark is made that “in Early Modern English’ it “is manifest in the 
expanded form, when it is accompanied by adverbial adjuncts denoting regular 
repetition or duration, such as ever, always, perpetua lly, 
habitually, etc.” It deserves mention that such adverbs are already 
frequently used with the ‘expanded’ form in Old and Middle English; see 
Neophilologus XV, 205 ff. 

The subject of the next chapter is the use of the auxiliary do, Dr. Trnka 
thinks the increasing use of do before an infinitive in late ME. is due to 
two causes, namely the substitution of make for the causative do, and the 
disappearance of gan before an infinitive (p. 52 f.). It is difficult to see 
what connection there can have been between the causative do and the 
meaningless do. As to gan being replaced by do, the Author overlooks two 
things; firstly gan had gradually become practically meaningless, and could 
be dispensed with, so that there was no reason for introducing another 
meaningless word to take its place; and secondly, if such a process actually 
did take place, gan must have been replaced by did. Further investigation into 
the origin of this ‘troublesome auxiliary’, as Kellner calls it (Blanchardyn LIV), 
is necessary. — In the section on the positive do there is a statement that does 
not seem to hold water. On p. 45 we are informed that do is used ‘to preserve 
the normal pattern of the English word-order.’ This is not confirmed by any 
of the instances quoted. In all of them do, did + infinitive may be replaced by 
a finite form of the verb without the normal word order being disturbed. Let 
us take the first two instances. “Then did I put him further in remembraunce 
of the statute of Praemunire’ = Then I put him further in remembraunce...... ; 
‘That vile term (I cry God mercy) did I give him, who...... ’ = That vile 
term...... I gave him...... This process may be applied with the same result 
to all the examples given under (a), (b), and (c). It seems difficult to find 
any definite reason for the use of the periphrastic infinitive in any of the 
quotations given in this paragraph, and I quite agree with what Dr. Trnka 
says on p. 47, “In many instances the construction do + infinitive in Early 
Modern English is employed without any conceivable cause as a mere 
equivalent of the simple verbal form.’’ — Although on p. 53 there is a statement 
to the effect that Kellner found three instances of do in negative sentences, 
and one in an interrogative sentence in Caxton’s Blanchardyn and Eglantine, 
we are told on p. 47 that periphrastic do in interrogative sentences appeared 
in the 16th century. On going through my collections of quotations I find 
that in 15th century texts written in a popular style (Generydes, Bokenam’s 
Legends, Ludus Coventrie) do is not at all rare in interrogative sentences. 
In negative sentences it seems to be less frequent in 15th century English. 
“The use of the periphrastic do in negative interrogative clauses is due to 
those two tendencies which, as we have seen, are the chief factors responsible 
for the existence of the periphrasis in the interrogative and negative clauses. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that the do construction should occur much 
more frequently and earlier than either in the former or the latter sentences, 
and really this is so” (p, 51). In spite of what one might expect, early 
instances of do in negative interrogative sentences seem to be rare; I only have 
two 14th century ones, and four dating from the 15th century, It would be 
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rash, however, to base any hard and fast rule upon this (apparent ?) paucity 
of instances, for after the 15th century the proportionate frequency of the 
three types of construction seems to have altered. In about half the number 
of instances, about fifty in all, I have noticed in a few texts dating from the 
first decade of the 16th century, do occurs in a negative interrogative 
construction. 

On p. 48 the rule is given that in questions opened by the subject (who, 
what, etc.) the periphrastic do is not used. No mention is made of the use 
of emphatic do in such questions (Who does believe those sort of things 
nowadays ?). The following example is a pretty early one: Stephen Hawes, 
Pastime of Pleasure (Percy Soc.), p. 147, Alas! what fortune did me to 
her call ? — Possibly does in the following quotation may also have to be read 
with emphasis: What Citty in the world does more drie up the teares of the 
Widdowe, -and giues more warmth to the fatherlesse than this ancient and 
reuerend Grandam of Citties? Dekker, Seven Deadly Sinnes of London 
(Arber), p. 43. 

Altogether the chapter on do is an admirable piece of work. 

As the transition of impersonal verbs to the personal construction was 
practically an accomplished fact before the end of the ME. period, the chapter 
on these verbs is necessarily short, and can hardly be expected to contain 
anything new. As regards the causes of the conversion the Author sides with 
Deutschbein (System der neuengl. Syntax, p. 111). He states his views as 
follows: ““The cause of the change, however, is to be sought in the general 
tendency of the language, which becomes stronger in the latter part of the 
15th and the beginning of the 16th century, to start the enunciation with the 
concrete theme as the subject of the predicate so as to make the verb connect 
the subject with another nominal part of the sentence.” Morsbach discusses 
Deutschbein’s theory in his paper Prinzipielles zur modernen Syntaxforschung 
(in Probleme der englischen Sprache und Kultur. Festschrift fiir Johannes 
Hoops), p. 61, and remarks, “Er (Deutschbein)...... sagt uns aber nicht, seit 
wann diese Neigung im Englischen allgemein besteht”. Dr. Trnka does not 
enlighten us on this important point either. It is all very well to assert that 
there was such a tendency, but it should be proved up to the hilt, not only 
that it existed, but also that, at the time when the conversion began, it was 
strong enough to bring about this important syntactical change. Morsbach 
formulates his conclusion as follows: “Es miisste daher gezeigt werden, dass 
auch ohne diesen Zusammenbruch (i.e. the phonetic coalescence of the 
dative with the nominative) der Wandel zur personlichen Konstruktion 
erfolgen musste”. With this I quite agree. 

Dr. Trnka applies the same method of explanation to the constantly 
increasing employment of the passive voice from the 14th century onwards 
(p. 56, and especially p. 62), although from what he says on p. 62, where 
he speaks of “the tendency of the language itself to avoid the indefinite 
personal subject man, me(n)”, it seems he is inclined to recognize some kind 
of causal connection between the disappearance of the indefinite personal 
pronoun and the frequent substitution of passive constructions for active ones 
the subject of which was man, me(n). eae aes om 

A short chapter is devoted to subjective and objective, i.e. intransitive and 
transitive, verbs. Even in the oldest English there were several verbs that 
were used both ways. In Middle English many verbs of this type were 
borrowed from French, while further additions were due to phonetic changes; 
thus ME. warmen represents both OE wearmian and OE werman, 
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The Author next proceeds to the discussion of causatives. “Causative verbs 
are denoted by means of the auxiliary verbs let, do, make, have, get, cause + 
infinitive.’ The term ‘causative verbs’ does not excel by appropriateness, 
because it does not indicate a verb, but a verbal group. Old English employs 
let and-do in a causative function, “but as early as the 15th century their 
causative meaning becomes weak and has to be reinforced by combining them 
with (? in ?) the construction do let, which lives on until the beginning of 
the 17th century.” Make began to replace do in the 14th century, and in the 
16th century cause began to share the function of make. The causative 
meaning ot have and get developed in the 15th century in will (would) 
have (to) + infinitive or past participle. “In the same century the verb have 
acquired the causative meaning even if not preceded by will”. Among the 
examples given there is not a single early one of get. Here is one, which 
shows at the same time that at an early date get did not require to be 
preceded by will either: Towneley Plays, 235, 218, And so myght we get hym 
som word for to say. — The following early example of causative have + 
past participle may also interest the Author: English Chronicle of the Reigns 
of Richard III to Henry VI (Camden Soc. 1856), p. 66, the said captain 
hadde his swerd born befor him (date a. 1471). 

In the chapter headed ‘Mood’ the Author first devotes four pages to the 
Imperative, and then gives a very detailed account of the Optative. The 
negative imperative is not mentioned in this chapter, probably because four 
instances in which the negative character is expressed by do + not are given 
on p. 50 f. As the earliest example given there dates from 1556, it may be 
remarked that this construction is found from the first half of the 15th century 
onwards: Abraham and Isaac (Anglia XXI), 262, Habraham, leue of and 
do not smyte. — Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, 47.439, Josoff, do not drede ! 
Similar instances occur in Barclay’s Ship of Fools I, 132; I, 170; I, 241. — 
The numerous cases in which the optative was still used both in principal 
sentences and in subordinate clauses in Early Modern English are treated 
with great thoroughness, while due attention is also paid to the various 
optative substitutes. 

From the summary of the cases in which the ‘bare’ infinitive was used in 
Early Modern English (p. 75 f.), it appears that the boundary line between 
the domains apportioned to the two forms of the infinitive has undergone a 
few changes since the end of the ME. period. The ‘bare’ infinitive is not used 
any longer after ought, desire, intend, find, endure, etc., nor after a passive 
construction, while usage no longer vacillates between the ‘bare’ and the 
prepositional infinitive after to have need, were better, had rather, would 
have, make, bid. The functions of the infinitive, on the other hand, have 
remained pretty much the same the last four centuries; only the nominative 
+ infinitive construction has become far less usual than it was in the 15th and 
16th centuries. As regards the constructions treated in section C, ‘I am + to 
+ infinitive’ and ‘I have + to + infinitive’ (p. 79 ff.), I have arrived at 
conclusions that are in some respects at variance with Dr. Trnka’s statements: 
see ‘The predicative passive infinitive’, English Studies, X, 107-114 and 
Beon and habban connected with an inflected infinitive’, Ibid., XIII, 176-188. 
— What is said on p. 80 about the occurrence, in Middle English, of the 
passive infinitive after to be, is hardly in accordance with facts, except in so 
far as Wyclif is concerned. In Pecock’s Repressor, for instance, there are 
not ‘a few instances’, but upwards of seventy. 
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The chapter on the -ing Verbid’ is divided into four sections: the ing 
Verbid as Present Participle’ (including the Absolute Participle Construction), 
the ‘-ing Verbid as Gerund’ (including A + Gerund), the ‘Origin of the 
Gerund’, and ‘the complex Forms of the -ing Verbid’. The information given 
on the origin of the gerund is of rather a meagre description; more than one 
gerundial construction is not even mentioned. — On p. 91 there is a quotation 
from Deloney, ‘I hear twas comming (= in coming) from London.’ To my 
regret I cannot verify this quotation. If ‘twas’ means ‘it happened’, which is 
just possible, ‘comming’ may perhaps be considered a gerund. If, on the other 
hand, ‘twas comming’ means ‘it was on its way’, there seems to be no 
justification for inserting in. I wonder if Dr. Trnka has ever come across 
an early instance of ‘to be in coming from...... "In Neophilologus XV, 211-213 
I have tried to show that to be coming is the descendant of OE. cumende 
beon. If an example of ‘it was [a] long [time] coming’ had been quoted, 
there would have been good reasons for calling ‘coming’ a gerund; cf. Wyclif, 
Select Works, II, 202, And muse we not...... how longe time bese bre kyngis 
weren in comynge to Bethleem...... ; Latymer, Seven Sermons, p. 48, He is 
long a coming. — On the same page there is a note on ‘the passive meaning 
of the construction be + -ing’, in which it is boldly stated that ‘‘Jespersen 
and Kellner derive it rightly from the OE. gerundial phrase weron on hunt- 
unge’. It is difficult to see what the much quoted ic wes on huntunge, in 
which the subject is active, can have to do with constructions like the tea is 
making, a new edition is printing. These constructions, in which the subject 
is passive, must have descended from a different prototype, if they can 
be traced back to Old English at all. This prototype actually occurs, although 
I have only found it in translations, as, West Saxon Gospels, Matthew X, 22, 
ge beob on hatunge eallum mannum for minum naman, cf. Lind. ge bidon 
fiunge; Rushw!, ge beop in fiunge (Note in!). The Vulgate has ‘eritis odio’. — 
Rule of St. Benet, 79.19, Gif hwa hit bonne buton his leafe gedurstlece, beo 
he on amansumunge; cf. Winteney, beon hiz amansumod. The Latin original 
has ‘excommunicentur’. It is noteworthy that “the use of the prepositon of 
after the -ing form’’, mentioned, but not illustrated, on the same page, may 
also go back to an Old English construction, of which I can quote one 
instance, namely: Gregory’s Dialogues, 189.7, ba...... geseah he myccle 
manigu awyrgdra gasta, ba weron fore gangende, swylce hi on begnunge 
weron sumes hlafordes. 

The final chapter, a short one, contains everything essential about the past 
participle. The last group of examples quoted illustrates the absolute participle 
construction preceded by a preposition. Already in ME. this construction is 
sometimes preceded by a preposition ‘‘attaching this group more closely to the 
finite verb”. This accounts for the peculiar, but interesting, construction found 
in ‘By this done has was so faynt than unnethes he myght stande for bleeding’, 
Malory, 249.24. 

This ‘review’ (rather a collection of notes!) has become much longer than 
I originally meant it to be. I trust Dr. Trnka will accept my remarks as a 
tribute of appreciation for his masterly treatise. 

In the Preface the Author says, “Only the very broadest outlines have been 
drawn in this essay.” He judges too modestly of his work, which is far more 
than a mere outline of the syntax of the English verb from Caxton to Dryden. 

Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 
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Hamlet, a Study in Critical Method. By A. J. A. Watpock. 
Cambridge University Press, 1931. 99 pp. 5/— net. 


What is the play of Hamlet about? Is it a barbaric saga about murder, 
adultery and revenge, with a mad woman and a half-mad prince, a play 
within a play, a ghost, a fencing-match, a fight in a grave? It is clearly 
much more. It is the story of a highly fascinating character set in circumstances 
bristling with difficulties and dangers, who for some mysterious reasons delays 
a task laid upon him. Is it then a story of procrastination ? Most people who 
have occupied themselves with the play have thought so. For most people this 
delay was even the central motive of the play, and the “problem” of Hamlet 
is: why does he put off the deed? There are a thousand and one answers 
to this question, usually called theories of Hamlet, the principal of which the 
present reviewer gave an account of in Neophilologus XIII, 4. (1928). Mr. 
Waldock also passes in review a good many of these theories, adding one 
which I had not seen, and which supplies him with the most startling of his 
conclusions. It was pronounced by Dr. Ernest Jones, a psychiater (Essays in 
Applied Psycho-Analysis), who asserted that Hamlet was suffering from the 
Oedipus complex. In childhood Hamlet had had a passion for his mother, 
and had felt his father as the hated rival. When now his uncle killed his 
father, he could not kill the murderer, because in him he would kill himself. 
Mr. Waldock is impressed by this theory and admits that Hamlet certainly 
suffers from some mysterious inhibition which lames his energy. And the cause 
of this inhibition is not a secret horror of murder, but a sort of physical disgust 
at his mother’s sexual relations with his uncle. “Moral shock” is too weak a 
term for this feeling. The frequency with which Hamlet alludes to this relation, 
the disgusting terms he uses (he is foul-mouthed) are evidence of the 
“loathsome broodings that had made his mind a hell. Hamlet seems to have 
been hurt in that most intimate relationship, the relation between mother and 
son”. His trouble derives from this source, much more than from the know- 
ledge of the murder of his father. He can forget his vengeance, but he always 
reverts to that most repulsive thing, his mother’s adultery and her incestuous 
marriage. This fact is of much more importance in the play than the “delay”. 
Is there no procrastination then ? There certainly is, but it has not the weight 
of a really serious problem. What after all is it based on? Principally on the 
two soliloquies “Oh, what a rogue” and “How all occasions”, the latter of 
which does not occur in Quarto, (probably a stage-abridgement) nor in Folio, 
which certainly represents the play as it was acted before 1623. 

The lapse of two months between acts I and II does not count for much, as 
it is not dramatically evident during performance. If then the actors, from the 
very start, omitted one of the ‘‘twin-pillars’” of the delay, they cannot have 
thought that the subject of the play was procrastination. They can hardly be 
supposed to have misunderstood Shakespeare in his life-time. Are we conscious 
of much delay while attending a performance in the theatre? No, we forget 
all about it; “the changing spectacle, the absorbing story’, have left us little 
opportunity for such speculations. It is only when we are forcibly reminded of 
it by the words spoken on the stage that we think of it at all. Besides the two 
soliloquies mentioned, this is principally done by the ghost’s reprimand to 
Hamlet in the closet-scene. This is a hard nut to crack, when we try to 
demonstrate that there is not much delay, so hard indeed that Mr. Waldock 
frankly confesses himself unable to crack it. Possibly it is a remnant of the 
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earlier play that Shakespeare revised. It is as if, here and there; au older 
layer of the play peeps through. There is, for instance, the madness of the 
hero. Of course all Hamlets before Shakespeare were mad. The demoniacal 
quality of Hamlet is his most essential quality, from the earliest (continental) 
times, as Prof. Kapteyn of Groningen has lately pointed out.1 But now that 
the murder had become a secret one, nobody could suspect Hamlet of knowing 
about it, and so he need not use madness as a shelter. We have heard, of 
course, of the explanation that the feigned madness is a safety-valve for 
Hamlet's overstrung nervous irritability. He can now do and say things which 
would make him suspicious if he were considered perfectly sane. But somehow 
it is a bit strong for a nervous man to take his measures against possible 
future outbursts, and that in the twinkling of an eye. No, the madness is not well 
motivated. The same applies to the journey to England. Of course Hamlet goes 
to England, because he had always done so, in the old play, and in the different 
versions of the saga. Was it retained for technical reasons, to give the actor a 
rest ? It also seems that Shakespeare became absent-minded about Horatio. 
In certain passages he seems to know the persons and customs of the court, 
in others he is a stranger to whom the simplest things have to be explained. It 
is evident, to use the picturesque phrase of Robertson. that even Shakespeare 
did not entirely succeed in making an entirely satisfactory silken purse out of 
a sow’s ear. Bradley has tried to reconcile all these difficulties with each 
other and with the character of Hamlet, and his study is indeed the most 
admirable piece of imaginative criticism that has so far been produced; only, 
Bradley's Hamlet is in a way better than Shakespeare's, it is more logically 
constructed. Shakespeare's is more magnificently rugged. Mr. Waldock objects 
to Bradley's method, as also to that of other critics, that it treats a play as 
if it was some episode of real life, as if a play supplies us with a mass of 
law-court evidence, which we may re-construct. But it is constructed already, 
it is a carefully thought-out slice of human life, limited by the circumstances 
the author has found for it. It is therefore not lawful to speculate about the 
things the author has left unsaid, to speculate, for instance, about what Hamlet 
did in the two months between the first and the second act, or what conver- 
sations he may have had with Horatio. 

Most modern theories about Hamlet are well digested in this little book. 
So for instance Schiicking’s opinion that Hamlet is much more primitively 
constructed than a modern play, that a character's words about himself must 
be taken at their face-value, must be believed. Therefore Mr. Waldock 
disagrees with Bradley about the end of the soliloquy “Oh, what a rogue”. 
(The spirit that I have seen may be the devil”, etc.) Bradley thought this a 
poor excuse for his delaying. Mr. Waldock explains the speech in this way: 
Shakespeare has to make a bridge to the play-scene. It is not a very good 
bridge, but the perfectly orthodox demonology of Hamlet will make his 
Elizabethan audience nod assent. They are satisfied for the moment and the 
play goes on. 

The book contains an account of the more important theories about Hamlet 
in the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries. It strikes me that the author ignores 
German criticism too much. I cannot help thinking he would have understood 


1 Article: ‘““Twee Runeninscripties uit de Terp van Westeremden”, in: Dertiende, 
veertiende en vijftiende Jaarverslag van de Vereeniging voor Terpenonderzoek, Wolters, 
Groningen, 1931. 
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Bradley better, if he had taken notice of Loening’s important work, and of 
pessimists like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Paulsen. Bradley had assimilated 
all that was of value in the older schools, and had digested them into a theory 
that fitted all the facts. He was in the direct line of succession of the 19th 
century..That made his work so acceptable. Mr. Waldock writes after those 
great iconoclasts Lewis, Stoll and Robertson. So do we all. We shail never 
find the peace again of those readers who thought that Hamlet must necessarily 
be a logical construction, perfect and without blots, simply because a transcen- 
dental genius had written it; who did not inquire into the genesis of the play, 
who were content to read the “received text’, and explained it according to 
their own ideas of the fitness of things. But we-need not “‘rush into a kind of 
critical atheism, proclaiming the shattering of our belief in the dramatist. Dramas 
are of many kinds. We have no reason to require of Shakespeare that every play 
should match a set technique”. We must rest content with a play of Hamlet 
that was modelled upon a much ruder and shallower old play, which may even 
contain lines that were taken over from the old play, and which certainly 
contains motives and episodes which better fitted into the old play than into the 
spiritualized new. Shakespeare deepened the characters, he put wise sayings 
into the mouths of the dramatis personae which did not always suit the 
dramatic situation. Now and then he just stopped the plot for a few minutes, 
because he had something else to say, too interesting to be kept back (compare 
his disquisition on the art of play-acting, when Hamlet “should” have been 
thinking of his revenge!) He kept the old episode of the journey to England, 
although it was little use to him, but added something which nobody had done 
before: he made the prince pause on the way to England “‘to express surprise 
at himself for going there’. Some of the things so added, irrelevant as they 
may be to the action in hand, belong to the best in Shakespeare. We would 
not miss them. We may regret Shakespeare was not more ‘logical’ or more 
painstaking. It is even so. We shall have to put up with it. And we shall 
go on loving him notwithstanding all the faults. Perhaps we shall some day rise 
to the attitude of Mr. Waldock, who winds up by asking: “But what would 
Hamlet be without its puzzles: the eternal piquancy of its imperfection ?” 


Amsterdam. H. pe Groot. 


The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited by GEoFFREY KEYNES. 
Volume Five. Miscellany Tracts, Repertorium, Miscellaneous 
Writings. Volume Six. Letters. London, Faber and Faber, 1931. 
Pp. XX + 473, and XI + 440. 


Le Chevalier Thomas Browne, médecin, styliste et métaphysicien. 
Par Oxivier Leroy. Paris, Gamber, 1931, pp. XI + 422. 


I have already discussed in a previous article (English Studies, Cctober 
1929) the minor aspect of Sir Thomas Browne which receives further 
illustration in the two last volumes of Mr. Keynes's complete edition. Curiosity 
that peculiar feature of Browne, which provided an indispensable stimulus in 
the field in which he was most interested, medical research (“Dans sa spécialité 
scientifique, la médecine”, — writes M. Leroy — “‘ou seule en somme nous 
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pouvons juger exactement ce qu'il vaut comme savant, il était impeccable’), 
proved a source of dispersion and futility in nearly all branches of learning to 
which Browne, with the customary many-sidedness of the scientists of his time, 
devoted his attention. The same man who, as a doctor, held that “our industry 
must be our Oracle and reason our Apollo”, that monsters are rare and 
miracles in medical science still rarer, that diseases are to be cured not so much 
with remedies set down in books as “with the true understanding the nature 
of the disease, its cause, and proper indication for cure,” was attracted, on 
the other hand, by fruitless speculations on any cock-and-bull story he found 
related in books, is discovered on the look-out for quaint monstrosities of art 
and nature, and before resorting to personal observation, takes a scholar’s 
idle pleasure in pitting authority against authority. What fruit that was which 
our first parents tasted in Paradise? Imagine a dialogue between two twins in 
the womb concerning the world they are to come into. It would be very pleasant 
to possess such wondrous rarity as a collection of some writings of Ludovica 
Saracenica, who at eight years of age had made a good progress in the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin Tongues... Thomas Browne was not the inventor of the kind 
of literary amusement instanced in the Museum Clausum, or Bibliotheca 
Abscondita, “containing some remarkable books, antiquities, pictures and 
rarities of several kinds, scarce or never seen by any man now living” (readers 
of Rabelais will be reminded of the Librairie de Sainct-Victor), but his essay 
on the subject may be considered as typical of a prevailing tendency of his 
mind. His section on rarities in pictures may be consulted for suggestions by 
the Mesdames Tussaud of all times. Among others: “Draughts of three 
passionate Looks; of Thyestes when he was told at the Table that he had eaten 
a piece of his own Son; of Bajazet when he went into the Cage; of CEdipus 
when he first came to know that he had killed his Father, and married his 
own Mother” — “A neat Piece describing the Sack of Fundi by the Fleet and 
Souldiers of Barbarossa the Turkish Admiral, the confusion of the people and 
their flying up to the Mountains, and Julia Gonzaga the beauty of Italy flying 
away with her Ladies half naked on Horseback over the Hills’ — “A Large 
Ostridge’s Egg, whereon is neatly and fully wrought that famous Battel of 
Alcazar, in which Three Kings lost their lives” — and so on. M. Leroy is of 
opinion that it is not necessary to set in motion such ‘‘lourdes et incertaines 
machines que le Moyen Age, la Renaissance, le Mysticisme gothique, le Ratio- 
nalisme expérimental” in order to explain Sir Thomas Browne; but surely of 
all wide categories Baroque is the one which suits him best. The fifth volume 
of Mr. Keynes's edition is almost from cover to cover a collection of curiosities 
such as only a seventeenth century writer could have put together. It is as 
quaint and futile as one of those emblem-books which were popular at the 
time. People thrilled by the notion of “a neat Crucifix made out of the cross 
Bone of a Frog’s Head” may read this volume with delight ; to most modern 
readers it will appear a vain expense of spirit. 

The letters contained in the sixth volume which reproduces as a frontispiece 
a portrait of Sir Thomas and Dame Dorothy Browne, a curious middle-class 
adaptation of Van Dyke’s double portrait of King Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria (in the Pitti Gallery), show Browne under a new light. As M. Leroy 
has well noticed, while in his other writings Browne appears to us chiefly as a 
scholar and a dreamer, steeped in the preternatural and the supernatural, the 
man revealed by the letters to his sons is gifted with an alert practical mind, 
very meticulous when concrete details of life are concerned, a man prudent 
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as well as methodical. Of course the hunter after everything bizarre peeps out 
here and there also in the letters. Browne is interested, for instance, in a 
print of Domenic Ottoman, one of the Hibraim the grand seignors sonnes, the 
brother of Mahomet now reigning’, who ‘‘was taken at sea by a shippe of Malta 
1652 at-18 yeares of age; now a Christian and a dominican friar... It is a very 
good serious face”. (By the way, this print had been sent to Browne by his 
son Edward from Turin together with French verses “concerning the pope & 
King of France, & that one Chairo of Milan is now the famous paynter ; Mr. 
Keynes confesses himself unable to explain this latter reference, but to students 
of seventeenth century Italian painting Francesco del Cairo (1598—1674) is 
a well-known name). 

Also the letters addressed to Browne by his sons are of interest, in so far 
as they can throw sidelights on less known aspects of their father’s character. 
Indeed, as Lytton Strachey happened to notice once, “the life of Sir Thomas 
Browne does not afford much scope for the biographer” owing to the “scanty 
and unexciting materials” : 


C'est le destin piteux et pitoyable du biographe de Browne — writes M. Leroy — 
qu'il doive sans cesse, faute d’objet plus immédiat, se rabattre sur les enfants, 
sur les amis, sur quelque circonstance notable de l'époque pour apporter, faute 
de mieux, un peu de l’atmosphére qu'il respira. 


Readers of Religio Medici who are thrilled by the statement : 


Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate, were not a 
History, but a piece of Poetry, and would sound to common ears like a Fable — 


are likely to be very much disappointed by the actual telling of that life, and will 
probably share Doctor Johnson's sceptical smile at that passage. M. Leroy has 
succeeded remarkably well in giving us a convincing account of that “existence 
a la fois transparente et si mal explorée”; he destroys the legend which 
represented Browne's as a sceptical mind and draws a clean-cut distinction 
between the leading features and the secondary aspects of that character : 


Il est certain qu'il y a chez Browne une ligne de développement bien apparente, 
et qu'il suffit de suivre, pour se garer des écarts personnels. Cette ligne, elle va, 
pour la pensée, dans le sens d’une philosophie plus nettement chrétienne, plus 
rigoureusement orthodoxe; pour le style, vers un gofit plus immodéré de la 
luxuriance et de l'érudition, vers une musique plus pleine et plus solennelle. 

Certains éléments, comme le paradoxe, |'étalage du moi, un certain pyrrhonisme, 
apparaissent au contraire comme éphéméres et liés A une poussée de jeunesse: 
simples feux follets voltigeant 4 la surface de l'esprit de Browne, au fort de 
ses “jours caniculaires”. Et s'il est interdit d'ignorer ce phénoméne dans I histoire 
de son développement intellectuel et moral, nous ne pouvons davantage le traiter 
comme un élément stable de sa personnalité. 


We owe the renewed interest in Browne at the beginning of last century to 
a misunderstanding of Coleridge's who appreciated him “parce qu'il le regardait 
comme un cerveau un peu félé”; but M. Leroy, taking the hint from a law of 
biological morphology, according to which “le type arrivé explique le bal- 
butiement et non l'inverse”’, follows the opposite method to that of Gosse’s study 
of Browne, who considers Christian Morals not as a case of literary evolution, 
but, rather, of involution. He denies that Browne is a humourist; whatever 
humour a modern reader occasionally detects in him is beyond the author's 
intention. M. Leroy lays the stress on the religious aspect of Browne : 
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Il était ce que les auteurs spirituels appellent un homme “de vie intérieure”. 
... On a parlé de Montaigne. C'est Pascal qu'il fallait dire; un Pascal moins 
apre, moins torturé et mieux portant, mais aussi ardent a écraser la raison: 
Vere tu es Deus absconditus. C'est bien les Pensées, non point les Essais, que 
rappelle Browne, quand il parle de Dieu. (pp. 125-126)... “Toutes choses 
couvrent quelque mystére, toutes choses sont des voiles qui couvrent Dieu” 
dit Pascal. “The whole universe is a system of signs”, dira plus tard Berkeley 
Ces formules eussent ravi Browne. 


For Browne the world was a divine manuscript, a hieroglyphical message 
of God; but so it was for the average seventeenth century theologian, who 
attempted to revive a view which had been current in the Middle Ages. An 
Italian contemporary of Browne, Emanuele Tesauro, in his Cannocchiale 
Aristotelico, for instance, saw in the sky “un vasto ceruleo scudo, ove 
l'ingegnosa Natura disegna cid che medita: formando eroiche Imprese, e Simboli 
misteriosi e arguti de’ suoi segreti’”. M. Leroy, we have seen, disapproves of 
the practice of trying to explain an author through his age; still, if he had gone 
deeper into the study of the spirit of the seventeenth century, he would have 
found it easy to reconcile the two sides of Browne which strike him the one as 
fundamental, the other as accidental. Such neat cleavage is hardly justified 
when we know how closely interwoven are the threads that make up a 
seventeenth century mind. M. Leroy devotes only five pages to the study of 
Browne's “imagination métaphysique”’; and makes only a passing reference 
to that acquaintance with Dante, on which I expatiated in my previous article, 
as I saw in it a very important influence on Browne’s thought. 

All things considered, the dominant feature of Thomas Browne's life appears 
to be: balance, harmony. Anima plena modulatione. His prose-style is nothing 
else but the expression of that inner rhythm of his soul. M. Leroy has a whole 
chapter on “La langue et la musique’, but he has not much to add on the 
subject; he is content with repeating Mr. Norton R. Tempest’s conclusion (in 
Rhythm in the Prose of Sir Thomas Browne in the “Review of English Studies” 
for July 1927): “Any attempt to express adequately the subtlety of his music’ 
is impossible; it is endeavouring to define the undefinable.” The fourth part of 
M. Leroy’s volume is a good survey of critical appreciations of Browne, from 
Sir Kenelm Digby’s Observations until the present time. 


Firenze. Mario Praz. 


Theory and Practice of English Narrative Verse since 1833, an 
Enquiry. Door WiLtLt—EM vAN Doorn. Amsterdam, N.V. De 
Arbeiderspers, 1932, pp. 249. (Academisch Proefschrift ter ver- 
krijging van den graad van Doctor in de Letteren en Wijsbegeerte 
aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam). 1 


Mr. Van Doorn’s starting-point is John Stuart Mill’s paper on What is 
Poetry ? contributed to the “Monthly Repository” for January 1833. Sur- 
prisingly enough, that political economist held about poetry a view which is 
nowadays a commonplace of the Crocean school of aesthetics, namely that 


1 Also under the title: Of the Tribe of Homer, Being an Enquiry into the Theory and 
Practice etc. ; 
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the essential of poetry is not metrical composition, but a peculiar state of mind 
which may express itself through more than one medium: all poetry is of the 
nature of soliloquy, ie. lyric poetry. In Mill's view poetry has nothing in 
common with story-telling. He sneers at epic poems which “in so far as [they 
are] epic (i. narrative), [are] not poetry at all”: he compares them to 
historical paintings. There is much in Mill's essay with which a modern mind 
is likely to sympathize, although his wholesale condemnation of narrative 
poetry overshoots the mark; but I am not surprised to see a Dutch critic 
undertake the defence of narrative verse. To narrate seems to have been the 
chief aim of Dutch art throughout the centuries: most of Dutch painting is little 
more than illustration, however brilliant (genre-painting). 

Mr. Van Doorn does not trust philosophers; for the essential of aesthetic 
emotion he goes to the cultured layman. The field-naturalist W. H. Hudson 
is taken by him as the exponent of the class of cultured men-in-the-street, 
and drawn upon with a view of establishing what is beauty. Accordingly, 
chapter III of this dissertation expounds Hudson's reactions to natural scenery 
and reads curiously like one of those essays on the nature of picturesque beauty 
which used to be written at the beginning of last century. The mental attitude 
constituting the esthetic experience is found to present two aspects: active 
acceptance, and a feeling of wonder. Then follows an attempt at giving status 
of poetry to story-telling; the social function of narrative poetry is duly 
emphasized, the impulses to invent as well as to experiment are recognized 
as proper to both the child and the poet; the element of rhythm is discussed. 
Further on (p. 169) pure narrative poetry is contrasted to the encroachments 
of lyricism, which, according to Wan Doorn, are of a fourfold nature: 1) the 
conversion into myths of non-symbolical matter; 2) the debasement of the story 
to a mere thread on which to string lyrical ‘beads’; 3) excessive circumstanti- 
ality wherever possible; 4) the purple patch’. 

Although in any theorizing on literary genres and their respective limits 
a large measure of arbitrium cannot be avoided, Van Doorn’s empirical method 
succeeds in throwing new light on some aspects of the technique of narrative 
verse. Personally, I wonder whether it serves a useful purpose to draw such 
distinctions as (p. 176) between “‘subjective rhetoric, which is lyrical in its 
nature and intent’’, and ‘objective rhetoric, which is composed throughout with 
an eye on the audience one is addressing.” But I will not quarrel with Mr. Van 
Doorn on purely theoretical grounds, provided his study of a number of narra- 
tive poems satisfies me. And such happens to be the case. The Dutch critic 
examines all narrative poems composed after Mill's essay (which, we are told, 
did not create much stir), classifying them in several groups (attempters of epics: 
Horne, Morris, Doughty, Arnold; novelists in verse: E. B. Browning, Clough; 
romancers: Kingsley, Thomson, Bridges, Swinburne, Trevelyan). The 
encroachment of lyricism is studied in Tennyson and Swinburne (Tristram 
of Lyonesse); and the reconciliation of narrative and lyricism in Browning. 
Such terminology as “lyric and narrative reconciled” seems to me rather 
unaccountable, but then Mr. Van Doorn may object that my genuine feeling 
of a cultured layman has been for ever spoiled by the reading of metaphy- 
sicians...... On one point I find it difficult to agree with him: in his praise 
of Masefield’s brilliant, but third-rate performances. I suppose Mr. Van Doorn 
is ready to give me reasons why Patmore’s Angel in the House has not been 
included either among the novels in verse, or among the epics (for Mr. Osbert 
Burdett it belongs decidedly to these latter). Perhaps he would find that 
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The Angel in the House is no true narrative at all, for, in Gosse’s words, 
“the accidents of civilized life — a respectable house, elegant clothes, the 
amenities of reformed (and endowed) religion, all the comfortable and absurd 
prose of contemporary middle-class felicity — are transfigured by the delirium 
of the sexual instinct”. Evidently, an instance of encroachment of lyricism...... 
Mr. Van Doorn quotes extensively from R. C. K. Ensor's preface to his 
Catherine, a romantic poem: “In practice the ornamental method proves 
unreadable...... no story in which the author is not primarily interested can 
hold the interest of the reader...... "” But what to some writers is ornamental, 
is essential to others, and for the purpose of the literary historian a general 
standard to which all narrative poems ought to conform seems of little use. 

Mr. Van Doorn’s remarks on particular passages are as a rule very apposite. 
On Swinburne’s Tale of Balen, IV, 19, where there comes : 


A creature withered as with flame, 
A dwarf mismade in nature’s shame, 
Between them and the sun; 


he voices the layman’s point of view thus: “If the last line is to be taken at 
its face value, the sun must have been very low in the sky, a thing which is 
not borne out by the rest of the canto”. An instance of absurdity on the part of 
Swinburne. But Swinburne was very likely thinking not so much of the logical 
adequacy of his expression, as of Coleridge’s (Ancient Mariner, 1. 175 fe 


When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


A passage of Thomson’s Vane’s Story reminds Van Doorn of “Baudelairean 
ennui’: he should have rather said: “Leopardian”, if he remembered how 
deeply Thomson was indebted to the Italian poet. 


Firenze. Mario Praz, 


Standard English Speech. A compendium of English phonetics for 
foreign students. By G. E. Funrxen. Cambridge University Press. 
Crown 8 vo. pp. viii + 122. 5s. net. 1932. 


Though the word student in the subtitle may also refer to ‘persons devoted 
to learning’, I feel convinced that this booklet is intended for those foreigners 
that are still in the elementary stage of their study of English. For such 
students it is too difficult, as it presupposes a good working knowledge of 
phonetics in general. Besides it must be bewildering for beginners to read 
about faulty sounds, affected pronunciation, provincialisms and Americanisms. 
Fortunately the author himself realizes that the use of a book on phonetics is 
only of secondary importance in learning to speak correctly, for he writes: 
‘Anyone who wishes to learn Standard English must hear it spoken, so this 
little volume can at most be a commentary on the living language in its spoken 
form.’ But why then treat the place of articulation of vowels so very minutely, 
which is the more surprising, because we read on p. 24: ‘It is a fallacy to assume 
that there are well-defined tongue positions for the normal vowel-sounds 
in Standard English.’ Neither would this statement make us expect a diagram 
showing the connection between vowels in standard speech, more intricate 
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than Professor Jones's. All this is somewhat strange, especially as Mr. Fuhrken 
proves to be an experienced teacher, who has very sound notions on the 
teaching of English pronunciation. The following quotation can also prove this: 
‘A sound which is at once correctly and consciously formed is a much safer 
acquisition than a merely successful imitation in the production of which we 
are ignorant of how the organs of speech are being adjusted.’ In accordance 
with this he insists on the aid of a ‘trained teacher’: even good substitutes, 
such as gramophone and radio are (rightly) disqualified and called ‘at best 
a faute de mieux.’ — With all the views quoted above, and with most of the 
other expositions I entirely agree. Yet the question: Is another handbook on 
Standard English Speech wanted? may suggest itself, especially if we 
consider that the actual number of the pages containing valuable hints for 
foreigners (for whom it is intended) is rather small. My answer to this is: 
for masters and more advanced students this volume may be a welcome 
addition to the other books dealing with English phonetics, in the first place 
because it will stimulate their watchfulness regarding a careful pronunciation, 
secondly because it will again direct their attention to essential differences 
between the sounds of their native tongue and English, and thirdly because 
some subjects are treated in a better way than usual. This is the case with the 
length of vowels and consonants, the relative duration being rendered clear in 
schematic diagrams (personally I should never use words like could-should- 
has-shall as keywords, the stressed forms being exceptional). Equally good is 
Mr. Fuhrken’s treatment of intonation, concise though it may be. His remark: 
‘Intonation is most ineradicable of all’ does not sound very encouraging, but 
the statement: ‘any foreign intonation detracts from the otherwise good 
impression’ may prove an incitement to do one’s utmost in this respect as 
well. Interesting is also what the author says about ‘the overworked symbol a’ 
in Prof. Jones’s transcription, which must represent the unaccented vowel in 
seven and Severn, stirrup and entered, suppose and surprise, lion and iron, 
there and the (cf. Are there balances here to weigh the flesh ?). Mr. Fuhrken 
maintains that careful speakers avoid these clipped forms in the second. word 
of each pair. Prof. Jones only admits that some speakers use a vowel 
intermediate between his sound and the final vowel in villa. Nor does Mr. 
Fuhrken agree with Prof. Jones’s statement that / is also u-modified when 
a front vowel precedes (cf. filled-belt). Now, when native phoneticians 
disagree on certain points, foreigners will do well to redouble their attention 
and not to be overhasty with their judgment. Nevertheless I venture to point 
out that on p. 22 where it says: ‘the uvula..... can close either the opening from 
the pharynx to the nasal passages, or the opening from the pharynx to the 
mouth’ uvula should be replaced by soft palate. Nor is the statement on 
p. 58: ‘In poetry...... such words as fire and hour count as monosyllabic’ 
quite correct, cf, Shelley's ; 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
Such remarks, however, afford food for thought for advanced students; be- 
ginners had better stick to one or two reliable handbooks expounding the 
elements of phonetics very clearly. 


The Hague. L. J. Guitrarrt, 
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Brief Mention. 


Medium Aivum. Vol. I, Nr. 1. May 1932. Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 
6/— net. 


This is the first issue of the organ of the Society for the Study of Medieval Languages 
and Literature, inaugurated in Oxford on February 15, 1932. After the present year it will 
appear in February, June and September. 

The new journal promises to be of great interest to students of English. The present issue 
contains, among others, an interesting article on Late Old English Rune-Names, by C. L. 
Wrenn, who makes a preliminary survey of the six MSS on which our knowledge of the 
Old English rune-names is based. Two of these MSS, formerly in the British Museum, are 
now lost. Mr. Wrenn ends his paper with the words: “It is fitting that a discourse on runes 
should conclude with a puzzle. In the left-hand margin of f. 5v of this MS — (i.e. MS 17 of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, dated 1110) — there is written vertically beside the fubarks, in 
a large apparently contemporary hand, the following hexameter-like line of possibly magic 
words: Molis. on. erme. frimot. prici. si. pidis. osti. ridimot.” This is a puzzle, but there 
is nothing magical about it. The scribe has used a simple kind of cipher, occasionally found 
in glosses. In the sequence a-e-i-o-u he has represented each vowel by the one following. 
The solution is: Miles in arma fremif, prece se pedes iste redemit. 

Miss Dorothy Everett gives a new collation of the Ellesmere MS of the Canterbury Tales. 
It is remarkable indeed that, even after Fliigel’s collation, referred to on p. 139 of the 
preceding issue of English Studies, it should be possible to detect as many misreadings in 
Furnivall's printed text as Miss Everett has done. Miss Everett is working on an edition of 
Chaucer’s works for publication by the Nonesuch Press. An edition prepared with suck 
evident care will be worth having. — P. H. 
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The Background of Shakespeare's 
Merchant of Venice. 


I wish to review the present position of a still unsolved issue raised by 
The Merchant of Venice: Where was the cradle of the story, and what is its 
ethnical background ? 

My object is to trace a path, if possible, through the wilderness of theories 
that have been put forward, and to strike out a resolute course where the 
path seems to me clear. 

In the course of this article the reader is throughout referred to the- very 
able systematic survey of the existing materials, published by Dr. Bertha V. 
Wenger under the title of Shylocks Pfund Fleisch, Eine stoffgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung, in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch LXV, Leipzig 1929, which largely 
supersedes previous surveys; whilst the remaining references will be mostly 
to the older storehouse of Dr. Furness’s Variorum edition of the play, 
Philadelphia, 1886. 


The plot of Shakespeare’s romantic drama, originally also called The Jew 
of Venice (Stat. Reg. July 22nd 1598) rests primarily on the contract between 
Antonio and Shylock for a loan of money, free of interest (‘no doit of usance’) 
but under a forfeiture in case of default, to be paid or taken in Antonio's 
own flesh. 

How do we react to this crude theme, and what position shall we take up 
in commenting on the play in class or lecture ? If the theme represents realities 
of human life, we cannot go too far in bringing out whatever it contains. But 
if our mind, perhaps for lack of positive information, apprehends it as an 
invented atrocity clad in beautiful art, we must say so without disguise. We 
should then proceed to the question: What is the justification of an art that 
thus assails our judgment and our feelings ? 

The implied complaint is not fundamentally against the poet; it is the theme 
in itself that distresses us. A phantasma woven out of Shakespeare’s 
imagination The Merchant of Venice is not. We know the poet himself to 
be working up a scenario that fixes for him the basic “facts”, previously to 
be assumed for the purposes of the play, and derived by him from at least one 
earlier model. As receptive spectators in the theatre it is sufficient to us that 
Shakespeare adopted those data and made an appearance of life out of them. 
But a time comes for weighing and considering: To what extent are we to 
accept the flesh-bond transaction as factual? We cannot rest content with 
blindly expending on it our minds and emotions, ‘an expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame’, By crediting the play with a soundness such as appertains to 
reality, we should be drawn to conclusions none the less unwholesome for 
being, as we think, deducible from Shakespeare. 


Our interest then is claimed for a formal trial in the competent court, by 
which on the strength of a notarial contract for a loan of money, licence is 
sought to cut a pound of flesh out of the living debtor, which demand is 
defeated with the utmost difficulty. 

Through this drama we undertake to guide pupils who are to develop their 
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minds by the study of supreme literature. Can we give them straight answers 
to obvious questions, or are we reduced to evasions like: “The thing is to be 
read as literature’, when it is our function to show them, how to read literature. 

The exaction of a penalty in parts of a live human body, because a man 
has failed to clear a money debt on the due date, is to us, not merely absurd 
in law, but abhorrent to the moral sense, if not insane. And yet the interest 
among scholars for the Shylock problem is vitalized by a feeling that the 
flesh-penalty bond should contain a kernel of historic truth. Faced with the 
natural question: ‘“Was there ever a Shylock in Venice ?” what shall we reply? 
Intelligent laymen of the present day do not suppose that Venice in the 15th 
or 16th century was a society where such a case could arise and could have 
to be contested in a court of justice. But if not in Renaissance Venice, then 
where and when are the events in the play imaginable? This is a matter for 
research. Research is however no part of a layman’s duty, and unless scholar- 
ship supplies clear information ordinary readers have to silence their inner 
guestionings somehow. 

Some will throw off their doubts with: “Confound the flesh-bond and all the 
pother about it. It is clean outside human nature. And I don’t think much of 
it as a thriller either.’ 

More docile spirits will reflect: ‘Shakespeare believed in it, and he knew. 
There are ugly depths of cruelty in the soul. I suppose it is in the race’. 
(— thinking of Shylock.) 

The first spontaneous rejection will hardly stand against the widespread 
tradition, Behind seemingly empty legends there have often been disclosed long 
forgotten realities of a plain and tangible kind. Literary matter is seldom 
created out of nothingness. As regards the present case, a desire to torture 
an enemy is instinctive in the blood. But granted this, there remains the 
difficulty of realizing the vengeful craving through the law of an established 
community. For The Merchant of Venice is not conceived on any primitive 
and lawless plane; it supposes a Christian civilization possessing a moral law 
as well as strict forms of justice, by which some actions would be permissible, 
while others as certainly would not. In the cultured society which the play 
depicts in strikingly correct detail, the flesh-bond and the trial consequent 
upon it are anomalies, though not the only ones, for the motif of the caskets 
is not less so. These things will not fit even into the earliest Renaissance. 
We shall have to move further back into the history of civilization, and to 
go farther afield geographically, if we are to trace the bond-story to its 
home and source. 

In this survey we may begin with certain large exclusions. The story is 
widespread, but it is not anything like universal; there are for instance no 
Chinese, Malay or Amerindian traditions on this theme, nothing relevant has 
been brought to light in Sanskrit, early Arabic, in Greek, Russian or Spanish. 
Yet we may trust that where the legend penetrated, it has mostly been 
preserved, and has by now been published. Consequently the area over which 
the tale was distributed before Shakespeare's drama, may be held to comprise 
the country of origin together with a variety of regions where it was not 
native, but to which it spread. I leave aside the unpromising hypothesis that 
the legend might have sprung up in different countries independently. 

What means have we then of isolating the country of origin ? 

As an approach to the reply, let the existing stories be grouped on a 
geographical plan, We shall then distinguish two areas where the tales are 
found as early as the Middle-Ages: 
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1. The Central and Western European sphere : 

a. the continental Franco-German area, extending on one side into France, 
and on the other across the whole of Germany and Austria to Northern 
Italy (Dolopathos, the oldest document c. 1200; Continental Gesta 
Romanorum 1300; the Lombardesque Pecorone 1378; and one ballad, 
the Bamberg ballad 1492.) 

b. the Scandinavian-English sphere, including the northern parts of the 
British Isles and the Scottish islands, where the Celtic stocks are shot 
with Nordic strains (Campbell's Celtic tale The Chest, of unknown 
antiquity recorded c. 1866; Wright's Latin tale of two Brothers in Dacia 
(Danemarkia) c. 1320; an episode in the northern English Cursor Mundi 
c. 1300; the Anglo-Latin Gesta Romanorum c. 1300; and a much later 
northern English ballad, The Northern Lord.) 

2. The Levantine sphere as far east as Persia : 

These latter tales mostly in Persian or Turkish and of Moslem author- 
ship, are located in the Levant and are fairly uniform. The Malone- 
Munro Persian MS story represents the type. 

Three stories located in the Levant were written in Western Europe 
before Shakespeare, viz. the above episode in the Cursor Mundi, a short 
anecdote in Corrozet’s Divers propos mémorables (1556)! and a set 
of speeches in the Orator by the Fleming Alexander van den Bussche, 
or Sylvain, c. 1571. 

Outside the above I do not know of any pre-Shakespearean flesh-bond 
stories. Curiously enough Rome is apparently not represented, nor Byzantine 
Greece, nor Spain. 

Within this twofold area of pre-Shakespearean distribution (with a 
noticeable gap between the two spheres) we must find the mother country of 
the legend. The natural idea would be to look for the origin either in the 
Levantine East, or in the European West; but the gap between the two 
spheres, Italy, which should be the geographical link, will prove very important. 

The essential thing now is to find a guiding clue. To my mind there is 
a reliable clue, and it is this: — To seize any reality that may lurk behind 
the literary theme of a debtor’s flesh pawned, claimed and saved by the 
apparatus of strict law (— not by any personal violence) we must find a 
social system into which the legal framing and enforcement of that demand 
will fit as a possible episode in real life. 

Our object is therefore to find a community, if any such existed, where at 
a given period the mangling of a debtor’s body was recognized as part and 
parcel of established law. If we can find a people living under that law, then 
there, to the exclusion of all other countries and periods, is the home and 
birth-place of the legend. 

By this criterion we must, in spite of the now traditional stories, straightway 
eliminate from our purview Jewry. Christendom and Islam, on the sole, but 
as I think compelling ground that the three Semitic legislations do not tolerate 
the cutting up of a person on account of a money debt (cf. however Matth. 
XXIV. 51), whereas we shall presently see that two other European peoples 
can be proved to have publicly recognized the practice. 

There are scholars who attach every importance to the actual finding places 
and the garb of the stories as determining their origin. 


1 Wenger, p. 140. 
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Thus A. Vambéry and J. Basset 1. They conclude from the rather frequent 
occurrence of flesh bond anecdotes in Persian and Turkish (for which supposed 
Arabic originals have not as yet been found) to “‘l’origine orientale de Shylock.” 

Now the prevalence of the anecdote in the Levant in at least half a dozen 
very similar stories is a fact, and the basis of the stories is no doubt ancient. 
The oldest document however is Vambéry’s Turkish El feredsch ba’d 
esh-shiddah, copied in Adrianople 1451, a Turkish translation probably from 
the Persian. There appear to be Arabic documents with the identical title 
dating from perhaps the 8th to the 11th centuries, but no Arabist has as yet 
pointed out the existence of a “Shylock” story in them 2. 

The Persian- Turkish stories have a Jew (nameless) as creditor, a Moslem 
as debtor, and a Cadi who settles the flesh-bond case, along with a number 
of other cases strung on to it..The flesh-bond tale serves as a frame story, 
entailing developments which are in effect a fairly constant group of “unlucky” 
anecdotes of Indian-Tibetan origin. The Cadi’s decisions are intentional 
parodies of justice, the Cadi himself being apparently a sad rogue. 

It is noteworthy that the Indian parent-story, and its Tibetan and Russian 
descendants (Dsanglun, The Judgments of Shemjaka) do not contain the 
flesh-bond story, but have another frame-story, evidently the original one, 
about a borrowed ox. The puzzle is whence the Persian-Turkish family derive 
the flesh-bond story which they substitute for the original Indian frame. 
An intermediate link with European literature through Arabic has not been 
discovered, and is but faintly suggested by the Lutfullah story which will 
presently come up for discussion. 

The Levant, where in later crusading times the three religions mingled in 
close contact, seems the natural home of the characters and the events as 
exemplified in the Turkish-Persian stories. The very name Scialac was found 
in Syria, and seemed to bind the Shylock stories to the Levant, at the same 
time appearing to solve the riddle of the name Shylock. But the name Shylock 
is found in Shakespeare only: up to The Merchant of Venice (or rather, as I 
think, the proto-Merchant, known as The Jew shown at the Bull-Theatre 
in 1579) the Creditor has invariably been nameless, in all the stories, whether 
oriental or otherwise. The name Scialac is reported by Hunter (1845)3 from 
the Libanon district as the name of a Maronite Christian living after 1600; 
it is Syriac for “a cook” (cf. Mc. Lean’s Syriac dict.). Did Shakespeare know, 
and choose it by way of an allusion to a long knife? Suggestions as foolish 
as this have abounded. But it is now established that the names of all the 
Jewish characters in The Merchant of Venice, Shylock, Jiska, Tubal (and 
Cush, originally also a speaking character) were taken collectively by 
Shakespeare’s immediate English predecessor in this field, after 1560 from 
the text of Genesis X and XI in the original Hebrew. 

The realistic appearance and dressing up of a tale in the very forms and 
pressure of a particular period and community suggests but does not prove 
indigenous growth. Stories wander far and wide, and are naturalized among 
foreign communities, at least as to their outward features. It is however but 
rarely that the groundwork of a tale can be assimilated to the spirit and the 
facts of another civilization. It would for instance be impossible to domicile in 


1 Keleti Szemle, Revue orientale 1901; p. 18-24 and 182-186, 
2 Wenger, p. 169 
3 See Furness, Variorum ed., p. IX. 
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modern Europe stories with legally sanctioned human sacrifice, suttee or 
cannibalism for their basis. Such themes, real enough each one in its own 
native sphere and period, are incapable of proper adjustment to other 
surroundings. The presence, therefore, of a few definitely incompatible but 
fundamental features in an otherwise lifelike tale points, not to free invention, 
but to survival from an earlier and radically different age, or to foreign 
importation, mostly attended with misinterpretation. 

Stories that are not frankly supernatural, imaginative or playful must be 
reducible to some reality, psychic and social. Now the essence of our present 
story is the presumption that the taking of a flesh-penalty is regarded by at 
least the contracting parties as enforceable by law, — but no such faculty of 
flesh-cutting to punish monetary default has been reported from the Levant, 
from Hammurabi to Moses and Mohammed. We must therefore as long as 
we can hope to find a clear starting-point in reality elsewhere, exclude the 
theory of a Levantine origin for the legend. 

We shall only swerve wider of the mark if we follow the lure of the East still 
further with Theodor Benfey, in his disquisition on a story in the Panchatantra 
(ed. 1859; no, III. 7). He argues for Hindustan as the cradle of the flesh-bond 
legend. Benfey (and similarly M. D. Conway, The Wandering Jew, 1881) 
quote from the Mahabharata metaphysical fables in which Indian heroes in 
holy self-sacrifice voluntarily yield of their own flesh which they themselves 
cut off their own bodies, to redeem creatures from being devoured, or in order 
to fulfil the sacred law of hospitality.1 In most of the fables some or all of the 
characters are animals. There is no resemblance or affinity in these fables to 
a Shylock action. There is no Shylock story which has its scene laid on Indian 
soil; the story has resisted transference and adaptation to Hindustan. 

Benfey first drew attention to an interesting story in the diary of a quite 
modern Indian Mohammedan gentleman Lutfullah (Lutuf Ullah), whose story 
published in 1857, is an extended version of the Malone-Vambéry Persian tale. 
This story is located at Cairo in the 3rd century of the hegira. The Cadi, 
the only character who is named, is originally called Mansur ben Musia, and 
is afterwards referred to as “Cadi Ratalbuk.”’ The characters are none of 
them Indian, but the contents are of Indian derivation in exactly the same 
way as in the Persian-Turkish tales, that is, it is all Indian material except 
that the frame-story is the flesh-bond.? It is not known whether the Lutfullah 
story exists in early Arabic, as Benfey appears to think. Geographically the 
Eastern tales point to the West: Malone-Munro’s Persian story is located at 
Homs in the Libanon, and Lutuf Ullah’s points from India to Egypt. 

There is no reason for looking to Hindustan, and least of all to its religion, 
as the primitive source of the flesh-penalty for a money debt. 

Nor is there any need. For to the question: ‘““Do we then find anywhere 
a concrete basis for our legend in a recorded system of law that has actually 
existed and been in operation, in which a flesh-penalty could be taken legally 
and was so taken from the body of the insolvent debtor ?” the reply is that a 
strictly limited number of such laws have undoubtedly existed, and have been 
textually handed down in script. There were such laws, exclusively in Europe: 

1°. in earliest pagan Rome (at least down to about 400 B.C.) 


1 Furness, p. 309 


2 Autobiography ‘of Lutfullah, edited by E. B. Eastwick, Leipzig 1857; Wenger, p. 106. 
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2°. in heathen Scandin via (down to and after the beginnings of 
Christianization, say 1900 to 1200 A.D.) 

Thus we were taught a century ago by Jacob Grimm, in his Deutsche Rechts- 
Altertiimer (Géttingen 1828). Joseph Kohler’s array of comparative law on 
“Schuldrecht”, embracing the laws of primitive as well as cultured peoples, has 
confirmed that, though the “holding” of the debtor’s body for debt has been 
universal, and some laws went so far in cruelty as to permit scourging, the 
actual cutting up and maiming, is not known to have existed as law anywhere 
except in Rome and Scandinavia. These two nations produced incomparably 
the most cruel debt-law of which there is any record in the world. 'n this 
conception they stand severely alone.1 

Grimm discusses (p. 611-621) the harsh Teutonic laws against the “bad 
debtor”. By the Salic law (5th century) such a one may eventually be killed 
where the unredeemed debt concerned a wergild in respect of man-slaughter. 
This is not directly a death punishment for an ordinary money debt, but for 
one resulting from homicide. Grimm is however convinced that in still older 
Germanic law any insolvent debtor could in the last resort be maimed or 
killed legally and without blood-feud. This view he supports by the analogy 
with Scandinavian laws, the Gulabing-law, recorded about the lith century 
A.D. [and the similar Frostabing- and Bjarkeyjar laws.] 2. 

“If the debtor's friends are not willing to redeem him”, says the Norwegian 
Gulabing-law, as quoted by Grimm, a creditor with whom a defaulting debtor 
has passed into bondage “may cut from his body what he wishes, above 
or below” 

Grimm presumes the ancient unwritten law among all primitive Teutonic 
peoples to have been similar. And then he proceeds to discuss the corres- 
pondence suggesting remote kinship with one of the ancient Roman laws of 
the XII Tables. To these bed-rock foundations nothing of the same 
fundamental quality from other ethnic centres has been added since Grimm. 

The said Roman law as it has been handed down in writing, authorizes 
the joint creditors, after milder procedures such as offering the debtor for sale, 
have been exhausted, to cut the body of the defaulter into pieces, and also, 
just as in the Norwegian law, with the express exoneration from the 
consequences of unmeasured cutting. 

But there is a puzzling thing to be noted: the clause condones not only the 
cutting too much, but, singularly enough, it likewise excuses the cutting too 
little: — ‘Si plus minusve secuerint se (= sine) fraude esto’, — ‘If they 
[should] have cut either more or less, be it without prejudice’. 

Now that safeguarding clause permitting disappointed creditors to wreak 
vengeance unrestrained, besides being brutal is also apparently redundant and 
illogical. The Shylock anecdote, in which the creditor is estopped from cutting 
either more or less, is its direct contradiction. Since the law ran as quoted, 
the pagan Roman creditors, who could not have been alien Shylocks, were 
- free to cut as they wanted. 

Grimm consequently left matters there, as everything appeared to him 
‘radically different’ from what is required to explain the theme and the 


aie Joseph Kohler, Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurisprudenz; 2nd ed. Berlin-Leipzig 


2 The three Scandinavian laws are quoted in full and in the original Norse in Kohler, 
2nd. ed. p. 91. (The earliest version is ascribed to 1100 A.D.). 
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solution of The Merchant of Venice. He had nevertheless pointed the way, 
as further reflection will show. 
_ If they cut more, but also if they cut less, says this draconic provision which 
forms the conclusion of the brief law as now recorded, the creditors will be 
held free of guilt. But why — it will be asked — is it necessary for the Jaw 
to protect a creditor who cuts less ? (and less than what ?) If the joint creditors 
were expected to cut-rateable portions, all the licence desired for the creditors 
would be secured by shielding the taker of more than his due. 

There must be some special cause at the back of this seemingly futile 
redundancy in an otherwise concise law, and,I suggest that the final clause 
is a purposeful later addition specially tagged on to the old Italic law. | 
presume the addition to have been made when the law had existed and been 
in operation for a long while, but when it had not yet been cast in bronze, as 
was done after the general revision of old Roman laws by the Decemviri 
legibus scribundis about 450 B.C. The genuine fragment of this bronze table 
we no longer possess (cf. C. Bruns, 18936, and Addit.), but there is no reason 
to doubt the correct tradition of the text. 1 

Let us now suppose that while the law existed, perhaps as yet unwritten, 
without the appendix tolerating the cutting of more or less, a Roman lawyer 
sought to obstruct it by demanding an absolute and therefore impossible 
accuracy in the cutting of exactly proportional parts by the several individual 
creditors. Let him have raised the exception: — ‘Si plus minusve secuerint sibi 
fraudi esto’, — in fact the second part of the Bellario-Portia plea. If, that 
first time, the judges yielded to this specious plea and the addictus escaped, 
then in the hoary antiquity of Rome we had a first “Shylock” trial, won for 
the defendant. By the acquittal in this case the law was now defeated and 
stultified. “Fortunately,” we say. But the Roman state did not allow matters 
to rest there, and in the general recension of the fundamental laws by the 
decemvirs in the 5th centnry B. C., the odious tightening up clause was added 
here, to remove the impediment. The cutting up of debtors must have been 
meant in grim earnest in those harsh days, though possibly privileged citizens 
were exempted from it. 

If the course of events may be thus reconstructed, then the express 
permission to cut less is no longer redundant and illogical. 

Assuming therefore that the trial was once actually held at Rome and won 
by the cunning pleader for his client, then the fame of this happy victory may 
have spread thence over the countries with which Rome entertained intercourse 
‘even at that early date, perhaps in the first place Greater Greece, and Gaul: 
and it may have settled and lodged there for centuries, although meanwhile 
at Rome itself the law had been made inescapable. 

No Shylock-Antonio anecdote has as a matter of fact been preserved from 
classical Roman literature. This is astonishing. Perhaps the sharpening of the 
law nullified and obliterated the victory in Latium itself, whereas in foreign 
parts it could flourish undisturbed as a story, and there develop into a romance 
in optima forma. How and where this came about is stil) largely a matter for 
speculation. It took nearly two thousand years before the full-fledged romance 
was brought back from the North across the Alps to Lombardy. 

As in course of time manners grew milder, the Roman law fell into discredit 


1 See however: J. Muirhead, The Private Law of Rome, 1886, in Furness, p. 416; cf. 
Kohler, p. 11. 
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and desuetude; and a later Roman author, Aulus Gellius (circa 150 A. D.) 
has felt warranted in questioning whether the right of hewing and hacking the 
debtor was ever really exercised. Gellius does not know of any such executions; 
the law, he thinks, was from its very cruelty of such deterrent force that it 
need never be applied (see Noctes Atticae, XX). However that may be, the 
laws were not formally abrogated until under Justinian in the 6th century 
A. D. when they were replaced by Pandects which no longer know the right 
of flesh-cutting for debt. But until then they were, though dormant, the 
fundamental written law of the Empire. 

Now when this ancient-Roman system of law has vanished, and has been 
entirely forgotten, the story of the famous trial continues nevertheless to live 
in the surrounding countries, but now it must needs grow legendary. Never- 
more under the newer dispensations could any person fall into a legal peril 
of being cut to pieces for mere bankruptcy. But in the medieval romantic stories 
which I suppose to have developed out of this Roman theme on foreign soil, 
we now find the vanished possibility kept artificially alive through the fiction 
of a private contract with a flesh-penalty stipulated in it. 

That contract which is found henceforth in all the stories, is a literary device 
to fit the legend into a new world. By this adaptation we have lost hold of 
the ancient reality of Roman law, now long since past and gone. But does it 
place us within a new reality ? Has the transference from the old pagan world, 
where flesh could be taken for default, to a new world where this could not 
happen, been successful ? 

I think it has not. In fact it could not. Private contract is indeed the usual 
device for securing a right which is not yet or no longer guaranteed by law. 
Such private contracts may be unjust and extortionate if the borrowers are in 
desperate straits, or very ignorant, or otherwise in a position of inferiority. 
Still there must always remain a certain degree of consonance between the 
main principles of law in a particular sphere, and the things that would be 
tolerated in business contracts. In sober real life there are limits to their 
extravagance. 

Now the Gulabing-law and the XII. Table-laws are the extreme of severity 
to which human nature is known to have gone in the matter of debt law. 
But they were hedged around with precautions and mitigations. The Roman 
law provided that after default had been declared, the debtor was first to 
be granted 30 days’ respite in full liberty, in which to procure funds by 
whatever means he could; if no payment was forthcoming then the debtor 
was to be seized, led before the judges, and his person was then given into the 
power of the creditors. Next there followed 60 days’ detention during which 
the prisoner is to be publicly exhibited three times on market days, and he 
may be sold into slavery. If payment could not be secured by any of these 
proceedings, why then the creditors, if they desired revenge, could do as they 
pleased. The execution was the ultimate of last resorts. _ 

Likewise in the Norwegian law it was only if the debtor proved refractory 
and refused to work off the debt by service, and if his kin declined to ransom 
him, that the full rigour of the law could take effect. 

This is the very worst that heathen ruthlessness has in real life produced 
as debt-law. We can sympathize with Gellius thinking that the final 
catastrophe was always somehow avoided. Romance, however, may be cruder 
than fact. Thus in the stories the contract, whether verbal as in the Oriental 
tales, or formally written (sometimes in the borrowez’s blood), as in the West, 
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skips the respites and saving clauses of the old laws, and blankly stipulates 
for flesh-cutting immediately after default. In Wright's Latin tale 1, which 
belongs to the Scandinavian sphere, the contract is between two brothers, the 
younger of whom is to pay a square measure of his flesh, not contingently 
as a penalty in case of default, but positively in repayment of the loan. This 
shows the lengths that confusion and perversion of a theme once real, may 
run to in fiction. 

In the medieval flesh-bond tales the legal incongruity lies dormant among 
other imaginings and miracles in which the symbolical and spiritual literature 
of those ages abounds. That branch of literature does not owe any strict 
allegiance to external veracity, and improbabilities are hardly felt as blemishes. 
But when the tales are secularized somewhat later in Italy, and begin to be 
clothed in the forms of the 14th and early 15th century lay world, (the 
Pecorone tale) and still later when the action has to be visibly presented in 
a stage play, though perhaps at first a ‘morality’, then as much as can be 
modernized is thus ‘improved’. But the contract, which is required to set the 
action going, cannot be dispensed with, nor yet can it be rationalized. The 
very efforts to render that contract intelligible demonstrate its invincible 
absurdity. The contract to be forced upon the dramatis personae obliges the 
stage character of the borrower (Antonio) to break down into sudden 
imbecility at the critical moment when the flesh-penalty is proposed, and it 
makes the creditor into a monster far worse than the Roman or Scandinavian 
flesh-cutting citizen. 

The false starting point of the contract riddles the play with flaws which ruin 
its psychology. Endless doubt arise. As thus: — How can a creditor in (post-) 
mediaeval Venice, — and a foreigner at that — dare to think of so uncouth 
a forfeiture as a pound of flesh ? What need was there for it, while Antonio 
was quite willing to pawn any part of his property? Would any man of 
business ever come to bind himself to so mad a’ pact with his enemy ? What 
notary public would embody the criminal absurdity in an authentic deed, 
sealed and signed? (In The Merchant of Venice the contents prove at the 
trial even more patently malicious than the audience had any means of 
knowing: “ “Nearest his heart’, those are the very words’’). What reader can 
force himself to believe that the insane agreement, whether it was made in jest 
or in earnest, could be entertained by the supreme tribunal, and found tenable 
by both the court and the arbiter, so that the claim was in principle conceded ? 
Why does nobody when by order of the court the merchant’s bosom is bared 
for the cutting intervene by snatching away the bond, and stabbing the creditor? 
Could anything less be demanded of Bassanio? And to make the caricature 
of law and psychology complete, the spectator is left gasping at the ‘justice’ 
by which the life and property of the plaintiff was forfeited by reason of 
that same contract, after he had thrown up his claim and destroyed the 
document — “unless he presently become a Christian”, and gives away all his 
property to the debtor and to the daughter and son-in-law who have stolen 
his ducats and jewels ? 

Beyond a point — and we are far beyond it — things will cease to be 
distressing, and lapse into the hysterically ludicrous. 

It is largely the consequence of the false starting point of a private contract 
by mutual consent, in a semi-modern Christian state, to restore there for the 


1 Furness, p. 314. 
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purposes of a romantic story, a barbarian law of ancient pagan Rome, and a 
later but quite as heathen Teutonic blood law, stripped of all their saving 
clauses, precautions and mitigations. 

A story will not live except where it belongs; adaptations make it 
increasingly impossible 

On each of the factual or ethical points deducible from The Merchant of 
Venice it is only possible to dispute fruitlessly. Rational thought and sound 
feeling are embogged in the quicksands of semi-reality. But that there is a 
reality at the back of it all, we have attempted to show. 


[Note: The above concludes the first section of our survey, dealing with the foundation 
of the theme in Roman law. It is to be followed when leisure permits by a review of the 
genealogy of The Merchant of Venice traced through its medieval European ancestors, 
and of the new elements they bring to it, such as the “‘no-jot-of blood’ demurrer to Shylock’s 
demand. Contrary to current opinion 1 do not regard this as the original solution, but as 
a later Christian element. A short theory as to the Hebrew names in the play, and the 
attitude of the age to usury will complete our sketch of the background of The Merchant 
of Venice.] 


Leeuwarden. J] L. Carpozo. 


Notes and News. 


international Congress of Phonetic Sciences. In compliance with the 
Editor’s request I shall give some of my impressions of this Congress, which 
was held at Amsterdam on July 3-8. Notwithstanding the general depression 
most of the countries of Europe were represented; a few Americans and 
Japanese also attended the proceedings. The program, though full of interest, 
was overburdened, so that each lecture had to be delivered within a quarter 
of an hour, which in the majority of cases proved too short. Of course the 
lecturers should have tested the length of their papers beforehand, but if they 
had to demonstrate a record on the gramophone or to show a few slides, this 
left them barely time for an introduction and some comment. It was also due 
to lack of time that frequently an interesting discussion following the lecture, 
had to be cut short by the chairman. I insist on this faulty, though perhaps 
irremediable, arrangement, because most of the subjects were very important 
and deserved a less hurried exposition. 

It stands to reason that I did not attend all the lectures, some being too 
special, while others concerned a detail of no general interest. On the other 
hand many lectures not referring to phonetic subjects I am more especially 
interested in, were very fascinating and served to broaden my outlook, e.g. 
Prof. Stetson’s Breathing movements in speech, Dr. Zwirner’s 
Phonetische Untersuchungen an Aphasischen und Amusischen, Dr. Fe uch t- 
wanger’s Das Musische in der Sprache und seine Pathologie. A third group 
of lectures proved to be of absorbing interest, even though they were not 
epoch-making. This was the case with Prof. Jones's paper on Phonemes, 
Diaphones and Variphones: he has written on this subject before, but an 
oral exposition of it has a charm of its own. The same holds good of Miss 
Ward's paper on Methods of Phonetic Analysis with special reference to 
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African Languages, a paragon of a concise and clear discussion of the 
difficulties that present themselves in such a case and of the way to master 
them. The interest taken in Sir Richard Paget's lecture on The 
Evolution of Speech in Men was of a different nat ire. In order to prove that 
gesture is the most important factor in speech he pronounced’ two sentences: 
Hallo, London, are you there? and Oh, Lala, 1! ve you! by means of a pair 
of bellows (the lungs), a tube with an organ ree. (the larynx) and the hands 
as a variable resonating cavity (the mouth, ton jue and lips). The result was 
simply marvellous. Even if we do not agree entirely with Sir Richard's 
contention that originally in human speech, gesture was primary, sound 
secondary, we can hardly help admitting (as Prof. Uhlenbeck did at Geneva 
last year) that gesture explains much in speaking although it does not account 
for everything. 

If the larynx was of secondary importance in this lecture, it was made 
the object of a special study in Mr. Eijk man’s Experiments with Dr. Oscar 
Russell's Phonolaryngoscope. This instrument enables the investigator to watch 
the movements of the vocal cords and of the larynx in general, when he himself 
or another person is speaking. The observations Mr. Eijkman, checked by Dr. 
Hogewind, has made may safely be called epoch-making. The knowledge we 
had of the larynx up to now was very insufficient. To give one example: it 
is now proved that both in whisper and phonation each of the vowels has its 
own particular laryngeal aspect, so that a current definition like: a vowel 
is voice modified by the superglottal passage is shown to be incorrect. 

The subjects I have mentioned above will have given some idea of the 
wide range of subjects that are considered to belong to Phonetic Sciences. 
The same variety is represented by the members of the Permanent Committee 
that has been appointed to promote the study of phonetic sciences, including 
as it does phoneticians, linguists, phonologists, sound-analysts, musicologists, 
psychologists, neurologists, psychiatrists, anatomists, anthropologists and 
philosophers. 


The Hague. L, J. Guirrart. 


Correspondence. 


It is some time since Dr. van Dam’s review of my edition of Richard Il 
appeared in English Studies XIII for February 1931, yet, even at this late 
date, I should like to express my thanks for this kind and favourable review 
and at the same time correct a few misstatements. 

Dr. van Dam’s detection of some mistakes in the printed text again confirms 
my opinion how difficult it is to offer criticism from facsimiles, in particular 
with this kind of manuscript, which is dirty, blotted and full of specks. Here 
in London, with the manuscript before me, I am fortunately able to check the 
mistakes mentioned by ©: van Dam. He is right in two cases, 128 alack 
should be alacke, and of curse, 2100 have should be haue, probably a printer's 
error. The other corrections are wrong: 139 greiust not greiuste, there is a 
small speck of ink in the manuscript, but not a letter; 348 stand not stond, 
though the downward stroke of the a is very faint; 794 accomplisht, not 
accomplishd, the scribe’s d is quite different and his ¢ is very characteristic; 
801 house not howse: the word is blotted, a speck of ink after the u makes 
it look live w. but the original us is clear in the manuscript; 1734 hop not 
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hoope, there is decidedly single o; what Dr. van Dam takes for the second 
o may be the tail descending from causes 1733; 2726 trewe, not trew; the e is 
faint, but quite visible in the manuscript; with a good magnifying glass I can 
distinguish it even in the facsimile; 2968 escopt, not escapt; there is undoubtedly 
no minim after o, the paper is very dirty here with plenty of blots and specks 
of ink, which may have led previous editors and Dr. van Dam astray. 126 
wannts; as Dr. van Dam remarks, wannt for waunt is a matter of appreciation, 
the u and n are not distinguished in the MS.; the N.E.D. gives the spelling 
16th cent, wannte and waunt; the example: 1579, 10th Rep. His. MSS. Comm. 
wannte. If there are divergencies in the spelling, this is due to the scribe; 
counting roughly I note wannt twice, he wrote.wanted and want four times. 
306 vncaput; the explanation of vncapul as more fitting in the text is quite 
plausible, but as it is the purpose of the Malone Society editors to transcribe 
the text as faithfully as possible and not to alter the text, I refrained from 
printing words that might seem more plausible to me; it would be impossible 
to read ¢ for lL, I mentioned already that the scribe’s ¢ is very characteristic, his 
l has always a very distinct loop. 

I did not think it necessary to indicate examples of faulty line-division; 
readers of the Malone Society Reprints are surely capable of finding these 
for themselves; even an editor would see on opening the play that the very 
first two lines offer an instance of line-shifting. Dr. van Dam again forgets 
that it is the object of the Malone Society to put students in possession of 
the textual facts regarding a play, not to produce a “critical edition.” 

In the Introduction I said that proper names in the text are in English script; 
the scribe seems to have made an exception with classical names as Cinthia, 
so I should have said: “English proper names are in English script.” I am 
sorry that Dr. van Dam has quite misunderstood what I wrote about the 
manuscript on page vi, and, what is worse, misquotes the sentence. Dr. van 
Dam writes: ‘‘she argues that the scribe copied from a rough draft, and not 
that of the author himself.” This is absolutely wrong; what I wrote was: “there 
can be little doubt that the work is that of a scribe, copying from a rough draft, 
and not that of the author himself”; the meaning is, of course, that the scribe 
copied from a rough avaft, and that the text is not an autograph manuscript 
of the author. I might have put “and that it is not the work of the author 
himself”, but I think the meaning is sufficiently clear. 

I see no reason why the author could not give a rough draft of his play 
to the scribe to copy it; by a rough draft I did not mean ‘a sketch of a play’, 
but a rough copy; this meaning is given in the N.E.D. under 5, draft: “a 
rough form of a writing or a document from which the final or fair copy is 
made”. The authors were often in too great a hurry to supply the company 
with plays to bother about a fair copy; and the manager was not particular 
about this, as a scribe could easily be called in, to make a fair copy.1 

I think it rather hard on the author that Dr. van Dam wants to give an 
important part of the humorous prose scenes to what he calls the adapter; as 
they are among the best parts of the play, why not give the author the 
credit for these ? 


London. W. FRrijLinck. 


1 See also for this use of ‘rough draft’ The Winter's Tale, ed. by J. Dover Wilson and 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, The Copy for the Text of 1623, p. 123; and Dr. R. B. McKerrow, 
The Library, Dec. 1931, The Elizabethan Printer and dramatic manuscripts. 
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If facsimile dirt has led me astray, I am sorry for it, and I am pleased to 
hear that Dr. Frijlinck has shown more exactness than I had some reason to 
suppose. However, if | am but partly convinced, it is because Dr. F. has not 
fully heeded and met my remarks. I did not say that trewe was a misreading 
for trew but for trew with a colon after it; and the use of my glass rather 
prompted me to assume a faded colon than a faded e. Nor did I say that hop 
was a mistake for hoope but for hoop. In this case the facsimile is very clear, 
there is no difficulty in seeing the pen-strokes, but there is in interpreting what 
one sees. The second o is beyond cavil. The first o, I remarked, is exactly 
of the same formation on the top of the lengthened final up-stroke of the h 
as the o on the top of the analogous stroke of the y in you at |. 2149. Dr. F. 
says, “what Dr. v. D. takes for the second o may be the tail descending from 
causes.” This tail just reaches both o’s but has nothing to do with the quite 
distinct formation of the two o’s. With regard to efcopt or ef/capt I observed 
that the end of the second down-stroke of an a seems to touch the first down- 
stroke of the p, and I should like to add that the upper part of the up-stroke 
of the seeming o shows a thickening which I should like to interpret as the 
beginning of the second down-stroke of an a. That parts of pen-strokes are 
not, or not more visibly, inked is of common occurrence. And when there is 
doubt the scribe ought to get the benefit; ef/copt would have.been a miswriting. 
Finally, Dr. F. suppresses the fact that I put a query mark after two of my 
statements. 

As for Dr. F.’s other accusations, I plead not guilty, and refer to my review. 
I never forgot the object of the Malone Reprints. 1 did not wish that Dr. F. 
should have altered the text. I did not blame her abstinence from textual 
criticism in her introduction and notes; only, I regretted that, when recording 
in her notes the emendations of former editors, she omitted Professor Keller's 
restorations of line-shiftings. I did not misunderstand what she wrote on page 
vi, and I did not misquote her sentence. The misunderstanding and the mis- 
quotation are hers. Even granting that that should strictly refer to work, not 
to draft, as it seems to do in my curtailed quotation, this is immaterial to the 
argument, for I did not challenge the sentence quoted by her. I wrote: ‘...she 
argues that the scribe copied “from a rough draft, and not that of the author 
himself. This appears from ...... and also from the faulty line-division...”’ 
and I censured her wrong argument that line-shiftings prove the copying 
from a rough draft. Even in reprints fresh line-shiftings occur. 

If it is allowed to call a finished play, though dirty, blotted, etc., a rough 
draft, then Dr. F.’s designation is right. However, the phrase a rough draft 
of a play meaning a badly legible copy is not sanctioned by the NED. Draft 
= “5. A preliminary sketch or rough form of a writing or document, from 
which the final or fair copy is made.” If the signification of the words after 
the first or had been so widely different from a preliminary sketch as Dr. F. 
assumes, of course, the NED would have recorded this signification under 
another heading than 5. 

The reason why I think it “not at all improbable” that the adapter wrote 
part of the humorous prose scenes I have stated in my review. 


The Hague. B, A. P. van Dam. 


[Without wishing to encourage the practice of replying to reviews, we would request 
authors and editors of books reviewed, if they must reply to criticisms, to do so without 
undue delay. — Ed.] 
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Reviews. 


Beowulf, An Introduction to the Study of the Poem with a 
Discussion of the Stories of Offa and Finn. By R. W. CHAMBERS. 
Second Edition. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1932. Pp. 
xvi + 565, 25s. net. 


The first 382 pages, together with pp. 507-537, of this useful book are 
reprinted from the first edition (of 1921). Of the remaining 152 pages, one 
is blank (p. 388); the others present additional or revised matter, as follows: 
five pages of additional discussion of the date of Hygelac’s death; 115 pages 
summarizing and evaluating “Recent Work on Beowulf to 1930;” three pages 
of additional notes on various points; 15 pages of additions to the bibliography; 
and a revised index of 13 pages. In the present review I will consider only the 
added material, since the first edition is well known and was widely reviewed 
when it came out. 

The date of Hygelac’s death cannot be set with precision, but Chambers in 
his valuable discussion makes it plain that the Geatish expedition against the 
Franks could hardly have taken place before 520. The decisive point is the 
age of Theudobert, Hygelac’s victorious opponent, who seems to have been 
born circa 510, The evidence is not wholly consistent (evidence rarely is), but 
even a Merowing would have had difficulties in leading an expedition at the 
age of six. If Beowulfian scholars cling to 516 as the date of Hygelac’s fall, 
they do so, I suspect, chiefly because of a very natural reluctance to change 
an opinion held so long that it has become a dogma. 

The survey of recent work on Beowulf which Chambers gives us is divided 
into five chapters. Chapter I, called “Two New Attempts at Synthesis, by 
Klaeber and Lawrence,” is actually a spirited defense of what may be termed 
positive as against negative scholarship in the Beowulfian field. Chambers 
thinks that it is possible and desirable for students of Beowulf to come to definite 
conclusions about the chief problems of the poem. Indeed, he maintains that 
such conclusions have already been come to and are now matters of gencial 
agreement among the leading authorities. He denounces the doubters and 
dismisses the heterodox in all sincerity, but the critical reader will not fail 
to observe that Chambers has himself become a professed doubter where the 
Finnsburg episode is concerned, and a tacit one with reference to various 
other weighty problems which he passes over in silence. One cannot but regret 
that the plan of Chambers’ book did not provide for a discussion of such 
problems, and for some account of present scholarly opinion concerning them, 
however discordant or negative. If moot points are to be set aside, then indeed 
the defeatists are right, the game is not worth the candle, and we had better 
give up Beowulfian research ‘‘in favour of studies where men can make 
decisions” (p. 391). 

Chapter II is given over to the historical elements of the English poem. The 
first matter discussed under this head is the hardy perennial, the identity of 
the Geatas. Here Chambers handles admirably the renewed arguments of 
Fahlbeck, and the caveats of Weibull, but he seems to have missed Wadstein’s 
main point, which was that the English Eote or Yte (the Juti of Bede) had no 
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true connexion with the Jutes (ie. the Jotar, the inhabitants of Jutland) but 
were merely confused with them (by Bede) because of a similarity (not 
identity) of name. According to Wadstein, the English Eote (Yte) came from 
the Low Countries or thereabouts; their original seats were near those of the 
Frisians; and their name was an i-stem. The Jotar, on the contrary, lived in 
Jutland; they took no part in the colonization of England; and their name 
was either an a-stem or an n-stem. The Geatas of Beowulf were Jotar, not 
Fote. This argument of Wadstein’s is unsound, as I have elsewhere shown, 
but it is not even touched by the counterargument of Chambers’ (p. 407). 

The second section of Chapter II is an elaboration of the material on the 
burial mound of Ottar Vendel-crow already given in brief in the first edition 
(pp. 343 ff.), and need not detain us here. The third section, however, on 
Beowulf and early Danish history, calls for a few remarks. Chambers attributes 
to Axel Olrik the reconstruction of early Danish history generally accepted 
nowadays by Beowulfian scholars (pp. 419, 422 f.) and credits earlier 
investigators with nothing more than hints (p. 427) which Olrik followed up. 
This attribution does less than justice to the memory of Grundtvig, Schroder 
and Sarrazin, who in fact made the reconstruction. Olrik’s contribution was 
of a different nature. His literary gifts and powers of exposition enabled him 
to write the most persuasive account of these matters which we possess, and 
it is quite natural that we read Olrik rather than his predecessors, but we 
ought not to forget that they were the ones who put two and two together. 
Chambers devotes over 20 pages to a careful examination of the rival theories 
of Boer and Wessén; he shows, I think, that the reconstructions of Danish 
history which these two scholars worked out are not in agreement with the 
evidence, I note, however, the following statement: “obviously the Danes could 
not have expelled the Heruli unless they had at one time been neighbors” 
(p. 436). Obviously the reasoning here is unsound. As regards the two 
Hrethrics of Icelandic tradition (p. 447), it is perhaps worth noting that Sophus 
Bugge in the 1880's identified them with each other and with Saxo’s Rericus 
“son of the greedy Bac” (Studier, p. 164), and that H. Falk (PBB XIV 42) 
explained the true meaning of the epithet Anauggvanbaugi, so completely 
misunderstood by Saxo. The later studies of Sarrazin and Olrik added nothing 
here to the work of Bugge and Falk. 

Chapter III is devoted to the Grendel story, which has been much discussed 
in the past decade. Chambers is an earnest advocate of the theory of Lawrence 
that the “haunted mere” passage in Beowulf (ll. 1357-1376) goes back to 
a description of a Scandinavian waterfall and its surroundings. He admits that 
“Grendel and his mother dwell in the fens’ but points out that ‘‘amidst all this 
fenny country, we have a fyrgenstream” (p. 462). The reference is to the 
fyrgenstream of 1. 1359. In what sense is the word used here? Fyrgenstream 
has two well established meanings, viz., ‘mountain stream’ and ‘ocean’ (see 
B T. and Grein), but it would be odd to find a mountain stream in the fens, 
and the context gives further indication that ‘ocean’ was the meaning which 
the poet had in mind: fyrgenstream varies with flod (1. 1361), and the nessas 
‘headlands’ of 1. 1360 are presumably to be sought on the seashore, of which 

the nzs was a characteristic feature. I can therefore only agree with Chambers 
when he argues that in the present context the first element of fyrgenstream 
is to be taken in the metaphorical sense ‘mountainous, vast’ rather than in the 
literal sense ‘mountain’. Let me add that a parallel interpretation might well be 
given to the fyrgenbeamas of |. 1414, which seems to mean ‘huge trees’ rather 
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than ‘mountain trees’. But it does not follow that fyrgenstream means ‘vast 
torrent’ or ‘waterfall’, as Chambers would have it. A “‘foss” in the fens would 
be no less odd than a mountain stream, and when the poet tells us that the 
great stream (fyrgenstream) ‘‘goes down under the shadows of the headlands, 
goes down under the ground” (ll. 1360 f.), he is referring to the great stream 
of Ocean (ie. the sea pure and simple), which by subterranean channels 
penetrates to the mere and so to the cave (1. 2128) where lurk Grendel and his 
dam, and where Beowulf is destined to fight for his life. That the poet thinks 
of the mere as connected with the sea can hardly be disputed (although it has 
been disputed, strange to say), since he represents it as infested with sea- 
monsters (ll. 1425 ff.), and it seems obvious that the connexion was made 
by means of an underground passage, since Il. 1360 f. tell us of such a 
passage. Chambers does violence to the text, I think, when he renders nes 
with ‘height, precipice’ and when he explains the spray of 1. 1373 as an effect 
of a waterfall (the English poet clearly attributes its presence to the workings 
of a windstorm). In sum, the waterfall scenery which Lawrence read into 
this passage cannot survive close inspection. We find, instead, an underground 
arm of the sea. 

The quest for a waterfall in Beowulf was of course inspired by the waterfall 
which appears in certain Icelandic tales obviously related to the Grendel 
story. The importance of this waterfall has been greatly exaggerated, in my 
opinion. Although Chambers insists (p. 463) that it was ‘‘the essential feature 
of the story in the Scandinavian versions” and therefore “must have been in 
the source which lay before the Beowulf poet,” the fact remains that the 
tale can be told well enough without a waterfall. The fundamental peculiarity 
of the physical setting is the cave the entrance to which is under water and 
can be reached only by diving. Such caves are to be found behind waterfalls, 
and it would therefore be natural enough that in countries like Norway and 
Iceland, where waterfalls are many, the cave of our story should be put behind 
a waterfall. But nature is not limited to the waterfall as a means of hollowing 
out caves of this type, and the human imagination most emphatically does 
not require a waterfall as part of the-physical setting of a cave under water. 
Since Beowulf, our oldest version of the Grendel adventure, does not include 
a waterfall, it seems reasonable to suppose that the original story was likewise 
without this feature, and that the Norwegians (or Icelanders) who heard 
the Grendel story told in England gave to it the waterfall setting when they 
told it again at home. 

In Chapter IV, Chambers examines the theories of Liebermann, Cook and 
Schiicking as to the origin and date of the poem. He concludes, very soundly 
as it seems to me, that Beowulf was wtitten in the Age of Bede, and quite 
possibly under the patronage of a king like Aldfrith of Northumbria. In 
Chapter V, we are given some additional analogues to the Grendel adventure, 
the most important of which is an episode contained in the saga of Samson 
the Fair, This episode is more than an analogue, indeed; it must be reckoned 
a version of the adventure with Grendel's dam. As such, it is an important 
find, and we are all grateful to Lawrence for digging it up and making it 
accessible to us. Chambers prints it from the Stockholm edition of the saga. 

The section which Chambers calls “additional notes” is devoted chiefly to 
corrections of small points (or additions to such points) in the first edition. 
I will therefore put down under the same head some corrections and additions 
of my own. The name Eadgils (p. xvi) does not have a long diphthong, or 
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indeed a diphthong of any kind: its ea is merely another way of writing e&, 
a spelling not infrequent in MSS of the latter part of the tenth century, when 
the OE diphthongs underwent smoothing; see K. Luick, Gram. § 356. The 
5 of ON Aédils stands for Germanic 3 (English d); see H. Naumann, 
Altnordische Namenstudien, p. 24. The correspondence of OE Eadgils and 
ON Aédils is therefore exact, and no scribal corruption need be supposed, 
unless ea for & be reckoned a corruption. The term Getae (p. 3) means 
‘Goths’, of course, and has nothing to do with OE Geatas, even though the 
reference is undoubtedly to the tribe of that name. See Acta Phil. Scand. 
IV 90. The credit for first interpreting Hunlafing as a sword-name (p. 506) 
belongs, not to Olrik, as I until recently believed, but to T. Arnold, who gave 
this explanation in 1876, on p. 206 of his edition of Beowulf. It would be 
interesting to know whether Olrik’s library included this edition of the English 
poem. The note which Chambers prints on Gotland (p. 506) is a depressing 
example of the persistence of error. In 1928, I pointed out (MLR XXIII 
336 ff.) that King Alfred’s Norwegian retainer Ohthere lived in the ninth 
century and therefore did not speak classical Icelandic, but Chambers, like 
Miss Marjorie Daunt (Year's Work X 89), if he ever read my note, evidently 
proceeded to forger it, tor he makes the elementary blunder of attributing to 
poor Ohthere pronunciations like Jotiand and jol. For the actual pronunciation 
of such words in ninth-century Norway, see A. Noreen, Altisl. und Altnorw. 
Gram.* § 56. 

The additions to the bibliography comprise publications of the years 1930 
and 1931, not considered in the survey of recent work. The book is concluded 
with an excellent index, prepared by Miss W. Husbands. As a whole, the 
volume suffers from its division into overlapping parts, written at different 
times and hence left with threads not always brought together in a way 
convenient for students: thus, the identity of the Geatas is discussed in three 
places. The scholar, however, who may be chiefly interested in finding out 
(1) what Chambers’ latest views are, and (2) to what extent he has changed 
his mind since 1921, will find things admirably arranged for his purposes. 
My own study of the volume has given me much pleasure and profit, and 
(to borrow the words of Chambers on Olrik), it is just because of my intense 
respect for the work of Professor Chambers that, where I cannot agree with 
his conclusions, I have felt bound to go into the matter at length. Every 
Beowulfian ought to own a copy of Chambers’ book, and every time he opens 
it, even at random, he will find something worth his while. 


Baltimore. Kemp MALoneE. 


Britannien und Bibeltext. Der Vulgatatext der Evangelien in 
seinem Verhdltnis zur irisch-angelsachsischen Kultur des Friihmittel- 
alters. Von H. Giunz. Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1930, (Kélner Anglisti- 
sche Arbeiten, 12). 187 pp. Pr. Mk. 16.—. 


Dr, Glunz’ admirable book is chiefly concerned with very small facts, which 
seem to have but little importance in themselves. It is all about variant readings 
in manuscripts of the Vulgate Bible text from about A. D. 300 till 900. 


E. S. XIV. 1932. 13 
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The subject will appear hardly attractive to the student of literature. Yet 
he would miss a great deal, should reflexions of this nature induce him to 
put the book aside. For it opens a wide perspective of the history of 
early christianity and civilisation at a time when all intellectual progress 
was dominated by the church and its missionary activity. No doubt, a 
large part of the book is devoted to questions of theology, not of literature. 
Competent critics will judge of the method followed and the results obtained 
by Dr. Glunz in matters of textual criticism of the Bible. This side of his 
work lies altogether outside the present reviewer's scope. What will be valued 
most by those interested in early English and Irish civilisation in general, 
is that the writer does not stop where theology has said its last word, but 
then freely enters the field of history, and from the results of his investigation 
reveals a comprehensive view of the evolution of the human mind at a very 
critical stage. Here we have a rare example of how even the smallest facts, 
which would at first sight appear almost worthless, will sometimes contribute 
in an unexpected way towards the advancement of our understanding in 
fundamental problems. It does not affect the value of a work of this kind if 
its conclusions mostly confirm what has already been argued from other 
sides. No doctrine was ever so solidly founded that it should not welcome 
fresh and material support. 

As far as the Latin Bible text is concerned, the attitude of primitive 
christianity was not rigorous. The Gospels were regarded as a practical help 
to the communities for keeping up the practices of christian life. In the treatment 
of the Latin text little attention was paid to its purity or its relation to the 
Graeca Veritas. The practical requirements of each province naturally gave 
rise to all sorts of variant readings that were not yet considered as violations 
of a sacred tradition. About A.D. 300 these provincial texts became the 
starting-point for separate recensions; the character of each of these is» 
determined by that of the church for which it was intended and by the 
influences operating in it. Thus the history of the Bible text turns into that 
of christianity and the church, And in those early times christianity is identical 
with civilisation; in Western Europe, for instance, the works of classical 
authors would probably never have survived the horrors of the Migration Age 
but for the constant efforts of monks in a few famous monasteries. 

From the outset the Latin Vulgate text was not authoritative. Hence the 
introduction of Italic readings into Hieronymic tradition. All provincial texts 
are mixed texts. Thus there is an Italian text, which emanated from the papal 
see at Rome, especially when Gregory the Great extended his power over 
the whole of Northern Italy; a Spanish text, adapted to the Bible tradition 
of Spain; a text of Southern Gaul, which came from Rome by way of Lérins, 
but was at the same time exposed to influences from Spain. It is characteristic 
of the Frankish church in Merovingian times that it did not develop a Vulgate 
tradition of its own. Here christianity meant organisation far more than 
religious practice. The exact nature of the mixed text used in the early British 
church could not yet be established, owing to the scarcity of materials. — 

The Irish church was a monastic church. From the 6th century the Irish 
missionaries spread all over Western Europe; they exercised their enormous 
influence not by systematic conversions but by the example of christian life. 
For this the Bible was their handbook. Little did they care about the purity 
of the text. The elements of the Irish Vulgate are enumerated by Dr. Glunz 
as follows: the Hieronymic text with a number of variants, readings from the 
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Italian Vulgate, individual additions and alterations introduced by the scribes, 
corrections from the Greek, Thus the problem of the knowledge of Greek in 
ancient Ireland is discussed once more by Dr. Glunz, who for good reasons 
takes a position opposite to that of a recent writer on the subject (M. Esposito, 
Hermathena, 45, 225 sqq.). Columbanus was the first to introduce the Irish 
Vulgate on the Continent. Before the Carolingian era its influence was 
predominant in the Frankish church; it is represented by manuscripts written 
in Northern Gaul, on the Rhine, at St. Gall, and even in Northern Italy and 
Spain. Besides, the 7th century was the period when foreign students flocked 
to Irish monasteries. Even in the 9th and 10th centuries the Irish Vulgate still 
survived on the Continent. 

At the same time England developed a Vulgate tradition of her own. In its 
earliest form it is of the Italian mixed type, as it was introduced by Augustinus, 
the first archbishop of Canterbury, from Rome. In the second half of the 
7th century archbishop Theodore of Tharsus and Hadrian of Nisita replaced 
it by the pure Hieronymic text as established by Cassiodore in the monastery 
of Vivarium (Southern Italy). Northumbria now became the home of critical 
Bible study; there the philological distinction of the antiqua and the nova 
translatio sprung up. Aldhelm is the most prominent member of this school. 
In the 8th century Anglo-Saxon monks take the place of the Irish as 
missionaries to the Continent. St. Boniface, who is always closely in touch 
with the pope, may be considered as their chief representative. His only object 
is conversion, he disregards the purity of textual tradition. Thus the Anglo- 
Saxon missionary text was created, which is another instance of a mixed 
recension; it consists of Hieronymic, Italian, and Irish elements. 

In the Carolingian era the Frankish Empire takes the lead. But at Charle- 
magne’s court-school the influence of Anglo-Saxon and Irish scholars still 
prevails. Thus both Northumbrian and Irish readings are found in the earliest 
Carolingian Bible manuscripts; they are to a large extent based on the Anglo- 
Saxon missionary Bible, which spread now over Northern France (Orleans) 
and to Echternach and the Rhine. Alcuin constituted at Tours an independent 
Bible text, which is Hieronymic, although not without insular elements. At 
the same time he introduced the spirit of Northumbrian scholarship and 
philological criticism, which involved the adoption of a larger number of Irish 
readings in the course of the 9th century. In the meantime versions in the 
vernaculars arise, so that the Latin Vulgate tends towards becoming authorit- 
ative; now its text is established once for all. 

England did not yield to the supremacy of the Carolingian court-schools 
until the 10th century. The powerful personality of King Alfred and his 
keen sense of English nationality succeeded in stemming the Frankish tide 
for some time. In his days the Vulgate text, as used in England, is still a 
mixture of early Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian and Irish elements. But in the 
10th century the impulse from the Frankish Empire becomes imperative, the 
relations with French monasteries (Cluny) are of too intimate a character, 
the ascetic spirit conquers the minds. This period of transition has its 
representative in AElfric, the outstanding centre of biblical study is now 
Winchester, Continental Vulgate manuscripts reach England, the West-Saxon 
Bible version, which symbolizes the period, is practically identical with that 
of Northern France. 

The evolution of the Bible text in England reflects in a wonderful manner 
that of learning and civilisation from the 7th till the 10th century. England 
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received christianity straight from Rome, but in the 8th century it developed 
4 separate growth in Northumbria, which was strongly influenced by Irish 
monasticism. In its northern form the Anglo-Saxon Vulgate was popularized 
by the English missionaries, who took it with them to the Continent. Thus it 
left its stamp on Frankish school tradition. In King Alfred’s days early English 
Bible study passed through its classical period. Then the decline set in. In 
the 10th century it was superseded by Frankish, or rather French, scholarship. 
Yet England never surrendered completely to the Frankish advance; to a 
certain extent her Vulgate text preserved a character of its own even then. 

By his study of the evolution of the Vulgate in England Dr. Glunz confirms 
in a very felicitous way what had already been argued from the history of 
writing, of clerical institutions, etc. In the case of the Vulgate text, however, 
the material is still more perspicuous; it consists of nothing but textual readings, 
and leaves no room for speculative reasonings of any kind. Let us hope that 
students of early English civilisation will pay due attention to these freshly 
gained results. Although strangers to the subject in the stricter sense, they 
will receive very valuable information from Dr. Glunz’ argument. 

At the same time the evidence collected by Dr. Glunz is of great importance 
to those interested in Celtic studies. Christianity reached Ireland in the 4th 
century and assumed a character there that differs widely from what we see 
in any other European country. Perhaps there never existed a combination of 
less system and greater fervour than in Irish monasticism. Its dominating 
influence on early christianity in Britain and on the Continent in the 6th and 
7th centuries is a well-known fact. The force and the extension of the Irish 
missionary movement receive a striking illustration from the history of the 
Irish Vulgate recension.as retraced by Dr. Glunz. But this is not all. The 
Irish Bible text with its singular tendency towards the compilation of variants, 
even if they should seem to preclude one another, reveals the method of 
operating of the Irish mind at the dawn of christian civilisation. It is insatiable 
and appropriates everything it can lay hold of. Nor does it shirk contradictions. 
It presents itself in straight opposition to the spirit of early England, which 
is concentrated in itself and logical in a high degree. The present reviewer 
approached this problem of national psychology now twenty years ago from 
the side of early historiography (De oudste Keltische en Angelsaksische 
Geschiedbronnen, 1911, p. 193 sq.) To him it was a pleasant surprise to find 
his conclusions unexpectedly confirmed from materials lying altogether outside 
his range of view, and yet in so many respects related to the subject of his 
own studies. 


Utrecht. A, G. van Hame t. 


Studies on English Place- and Personal Names. By EILERT 
Exwa t.(K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund Arsberattelse 
1930-1931, I.) Lund, C. W. K. Gleerups Férlag. 1931. — 110 pp. 


This very interesting miscellany will prove suggestive and instructive ¢o all 
scholars interested in place-name research, whether English or Germanic in 
general. It is also of great value with reference to personal names, an often 
much neglected subject. 
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I. O.E. Personal Names in -en (pp. 2-20). — It would appear at first 
sight that names of the type Cymen are far from common in O.E. In fact 
many of them are not easily recognisable, firstly because they occur chiefly in 
place-names, in the genitive case and often without i (Hednesbroc from 
Hebines-), and secondly because the nominative -in has become -i, -e, in O.E. 
(see Biilbring § 556), Edin being represented by Edi, Ede; alternative instances 
as cicen, megden owe their n to the oblique cases. — In support of the author's 
theory one can adduce not only the fact that many of the personal names 
found in place-names are on actual record (with final i: 42tti, Biedi, Blecci...), 
but also that such names “appear to have been usually formed from nouns of 
the weak a-type or from strong names” (Redin, Stud. on uncompounded pers. 
Names in O.E., p. 120). This is the case too with the few O. Du. names in 
-in (mentioned also by Prof. Ekwall) that are clearly related to the O.E. 
instances, as Mannin (cp. Manno), Buggin (: Buggo), etc. (O. Gentsche 
Naamk. p. 95 seq.). Most scholars consider the Germanic names in -i as 
ia-~stems. This may be true in a few cases, but the explanation is simply a 
guess of Fick, who imagined a correspondence with Greek formations in 
~¢ from ~¢, and with regard to the English examples it is certainly wrong. 
As to the continental names, a critical examination of the facts will probably 
bear out the correctness of Prof. Ekwall’s view. I may observe here that Old 
and Modern Dutch are strongly in favour of the author's explanation. In 
present West-Flemish the en-formation is still in use, with diminutive value, 
and preserves the n at the end of the names (in W. Flemish, unlike most 
Du. dialects, final -e and ~en are kept distinct): so Berten, Gusten, Lotten, 
Pieten... stand for (Al)bert, (Au) gustus, Louis, Peter... 

II. Notes on Kentish Names in -~ham. (20-33). — Names of the type 
Bioran-ham “home of Biora’’ are quite normal in O.E. and*are found every- 
where, including Kent. But in many old Kentish place-rames the personal 
name appears in the genitive without n, viz. Bioraham, Leanaham, etc. There 
can be no doubt about the correctness of the readings which are found in 
originals from 799 on. Those names are peculiar to Kent. If we admit the 
author’s explanation, an n was dropped here as it was in all Germanic dialects 
before the original velar spirant h (as in Goth. fahan from *fanhan). The 
fact of an early colonisation of Kent by the Jutes is certainly in favour of the 
hypothesis (cp. p. 33). 

Il]. Church in English Place-Names (p. 33-54). — Church-names can 
be referred to Brit. cruc, a hill. This is maintained, among others, by Prof. 
Mawer in the case of numerous Churchills, the sense of which would be 
“hill-hill”. I think Prof. Ekwall is right in discarding this view as too absolute. 
In many instances we are unable to trace back the “church” whose existence 
may have given birth to a name. It is often very unlikely that a church should 
have stood in places called Churchill, Churchstow, Chirbury, etc. But this is 
not decisive. A Churchfield may be the possession of a — perhaps distant — 
church; in former times small chapels or sanctuaries were found in places 
where nobody would think of building any at the present moment; in other 
cases the church name may be considered a relic of British fanes, of which 
every trace disappeared in later times. I decline to decide between the parties, 
but I cannot help being favourably impressed by the more comprehensive view 

£ Prof. Ekwall. . 
z IV. Various Place-name Etymologies. (p. 54-100). — Adel from OE. 
adela, filth (‘“cess-pool, midden pit”): cp. O.Du. Faltsele Mod. Du. vaalt . 
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dung-pit (?). — Beeston, Bessacar, Bestwood, etc.: cp. Du. bies, bent, Biest, 
place-name. — Beoferlic 721, now Beverley: *licc for lecc, from “lakjo 
(cognate with O.E. lacu, a brook). — Among many other most ingenious 


etymologies one may notice: ern, house, in place-names (p. 64 seq.); ceod, 
ceode, bag, (i.e. a hollow, an inlet, with Scandinavian parallels); corf, a pass 
(ceorfan, to cut); O.E. *etisc (Goth. atisk, corn-field) p. 73; Hartness (p. 75} 
= hart (the animal) + hernyss, district. Prawle p. 79, “look out hill” (related 
to O.E. bepriwan, to wink the eye). Salthrop (Salteharpe 1086), is said to be 
called after a ‘‘salt-harp”, i.e. some implement for sifting or cleansing salt. The 
use of harp in a similar sense in English dialects and in present Scandinavian 
seems well evidenced, but this is not a sufficient explanation of the word as 
a place-name. Apropos of Swinford (p. 88), the author points to names as 
Hertford, Horsford, Oxford, etc. to discard the meaning “creek, channel” in 
compounds with ford, and maintains his former opinion that “ford of the wild 
swine” is here the original sense. I formerly ventured to contradict him on 
that point, but I agree completely with him now, the chief point of my 
observation being to insist on the existence of two quite different words, viz. 
swin, pig, and M.Du. swin, a creek. As to the origin of the latter, I cannot 
agree with Prof. Wadstein’s opinion that swin with i existed side by side 
with swin. In most cases the i is due to popular etymology, the unfamiliar 
swin being everywhere confused with the better known swine. This occurred 
in Flanders where the place-name Het Zwin is pronounced generally as if it 
were Het Zwijn, i.e. “the Pig’. — Yardley (p. 95 seq.) from gyrd-leah is 
ingeniously interpreted as a “wood from which yards (spars) were got” (leah 
generally translated “clearing’’ has also the meaning wood, forest, in numerous 
cases, see p. 98). The explanation tallies remarkably with Prof. Feller’s view 
about *Astanetum (French Astenoi, Assenois, etc.), which he refers to 
*(h)astanetum, place where hastae (javelins, lances) were got. (Revue belge 
de philologie et d'histoire, I, p. 41 seq. [1922]). 


Liége. J. Mansion. 


Chaucer. By G. K. CHESTERTON. London, Faber & Faber, 1932, 
pp. 302, 12/6 net. 


Chaucer, ses modéles, ses sources, sa religion. Par le CHANOINE 
Looten. Lille, A J’Economat des Facultés Catholiques, 1932 
(Mémoires et Travaux publiés par des Professeurs des Faculté 
Catholiques de Lille), pp. 253, 30 fr. 


The only thing these two new works on Chaucer have in common is the 
authoritative Roman Catholic outlook of their authors; and both succeed in 
clearing Chaucer from imagined Protestant anticipations, Although the literary 
critic puts the case much more forcibly, we can refer more confidently on this 
point to the words of the clergyman, Canon Looten (pp. 236-38): 


Témoin des croyances de son temps il n’en est nullement I’arbitre. I] est un 
homme du monde qui refléte les opinions courantes de son époque et de son 
milieu, le Wycleffisme excepté, mais qui sur tout le fond immuable du 
Christianisme s'en rapporte a l'autorité de I’Eglise...... En fait — cette distinction 
est capitale — s'il attaque telle personne individuelle, nulle part il n‘'incrimine 
I'Eglise prise en corps. 
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We regret to say that this is the only point on which Canon Looten’s work 
is of any assistance, although, even in the interpretation of religious allusions, 
it must be taken with a grain of salt. For instance he seems (p. 198 ff.) to 


make quite a good case for seeing in three lines of the Pardoner’s Tale (ed. 
Skeat, Il. 473 f£.): 


That it is grisly for to here hem swere ; 
Our blissed lordes body they to-tere ; 
Hem thoughte Iewes rente him noght y-nough — 


an allusion to a famous sacrilege (of a kind that would have strongly appealed 
to J.-K. Huysmans), which took place in Brabant in the years 1369-70. Canon 
Looten’s contention seems irresistible: by ““Lordes Body” is not meant the body 
of Christ crucified, but the Eucharist, “‘I'hostie consacrée a Ja Messe et 
réservée dans le tabernacle’, that host which had been stolen and stabbed by 
the Brabant Jews on Holy Friday, April 4th, 1370. ““Lordes Body’ is the 
technical phrase: “il traduit l’expression liturgique, officielle de 1l’Eglise, 
‘Corpus Christi’ usitée alors comme de nos jours, dans son sens sacramentel.” 
This sounds final, and we may proceed to admire the new connection so 
established between Chaucer and Flanders (Brabant, of course, is not Flanders, 
Canon Looten recognizes this, but Flanders is a “province voisine et de méme 
langue’’...... ). If, however, we are sceptical enough to turn for further light 
to Skeat’s old commentary on the passage, we shall find parallel quotations 
which show beyond doubt that Chaucer actually meant the Crucifixion. In 
fact, the expression is a mere cliché, and is found also in other authors. 

We may excuse Canon Looten for having neglected to look up his Skeat in 
this case, carried away as he must have been by the thrilling idea of showing 
Chaucer's close acquaintance with his native country. We find it much harder 
to justify his imperfect knowledge of the more recent Chaucerian research. It 
is true that he does not claim to produce any new material, and that he seems 
to confine himself to a reconsideration of well-known sources of Chaucer. 
But it is the present writer’s impression that no valuable survey of Chaucer's 
Italian sources can be made by anyone who ignores Prof. J. L. Lowes’s 
momentous contributions (chiefly on Chaucer’s relation to Dante) scattered 
in various reviews (see especially “Modern Philology”, XIV, pp. 129-159), 
nor by anyone who has missed an essay on Chaucer and the great Italian 
writers of the Trecento which the present writer (if he may be permitted by 
Canon Looten to incur the suspicion of immodesty) contributed to “‘the 
Monthly Criterion” for 1927. (Canon Looten may be puzzled by my use of 
the word Trecento in connection with Boccaccio, whom he considers (p. 38) 
“l'une des lumiéres majeures du Quattrocento Italien”, but such is our awkward 
Italian way of calling the centuries after their first year, that, as every student 
of Italian should know, Trecento stands for the XIVth and Quattrocento for 
the XVth Century). Again, Canon Looten’s Chapters IV and V might have. 
considerably benefited by the knowledge of Prof. Manly’s paper on Chaucer 
and the Rhetoricians (From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Warton 
Lecture on English Poetry, xvii, read June 2, 1926); Chapter II might have 
gained in authoritativeness by referring to better sources for the relations of 
Italian merchants with England than T. Valese (rather, Vallese)'s article in 
“Rassegna di Studi Francesi” for 1929. Of course Canon Looten’s imperfect 
information has its bright side; it has spared him acquaintance with an equally 
imperfectly informed pamphlet by the same Vallese on Goffredo Chaucer visto 
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da un italiano (Milano etc., Soc. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1930). To all this 
Canon Looten may reply that “la substance de trois chapitres du présent 
volume” has appeared in the ‘Revue de Littérature Comparée’’ and the “Revue 
Anglo-Américaine” of a few years ago; but such a plea may well be brought 
forward by a literary critic like Chesterton, not by a scholar whose conclusions 
depend on their being up-to-date. Nor does the fact that Canon Looten’s 
book is partly a reprint excuse for the appalling list of misprints, mostly 
unrecorded in the Errata, which disfigure the publication. 

Chesterton’s book makes no claim to specialism of any sort in the field 
of Chaucerian scholarship; “it is primary concerned with the fact that Chaucer 
was a poet”, or rather, with the author's studying the present problems of 
the world, and of the Anglo-Saxon world in particular, in terms of Medieval 
ideals. As may be expected from a brilliant writer of Chesterton’s quality, 
he succeeds remarkably well in making the reader feel that Chaucer belonged 
to a world altogether saner, happier and nearer salvation than our modern 
one, and all this because that world was firmly founded on Faith and 
Hierarchy, i.e. Roman Catholicism and the hierarchies of Chivalry and the 
Trade Guilds. As usual, Chesterton’s funny paradoxes are sad and sober 
truths. ‘““We speak of the Renaissance as the birth of rationalism; it was in 
many ways the birth of irrationalism. The Renaissance was, as much as 
anything, a revolt from the logic of the Middle Ages.” I expect that anyone 
who has of the Renaissance, chiefly as it appears in the North, more than a 
superficial notion, will agree that it was the first Sturm und Drang in the 
history of European culture, and that Romanticism has been too supinely 
accepted as a return to the Middle Ages on the word of the Romantics them~- 
selves who had a hazy notion of the Middle Ages as an epoch including both 
the Scandinavian sagas and the Elizabethan dramas, not to say Spenser, and 
Milton, and God only knows what else. The Middle Ages of the Romantics 
(witness V. Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, Biirger’s Lenore, etc.) was really 
the final stage of it, its disintegrating period, which found expression in the 
Narrenschiff and the Dance of Death (a very different proposition from the 
Divina Commedia and the frescoes of the Cappellone degli Spagnoli or the 
sculptures of the great French cathedrals), the period of the ballads of terror, 
The Daemon Lover, The Unquiet Grave, Child Waters, Edward, of the 
realistic tombs showing the image of the putrifying body, in a word, the 
Middle Ages after the Black Death Chaucer, true, lived in this period of 
decadence, but it may be entered as a corollary tu Charles Lamb’s essay on the 
sanity of true genius that great poets, if they reflect at all the darkest sides 
of their times, counterbalance them with such messages of hope, to put it in 
the current jargon, that the picture is on the whole a serene one. There is a 
Paradiso to Dante’s Inferno, and although Chesterton, in his contention that 
Shakespeare belonged to a much less balanced world than Dante, says that 
“his most serious plays are an Inferno...... they are certainly not a Paradiso”, 
it may be noticed that the Tempest at the end of his career is, if not a Paradiso, 
at least the most hopeful of Purgatories to the Inferno of Romeo and Juliet, 
a much darker story of reconciliation between two rival families brcught about 
by a love-match, In vain we may search in Chaucer for a picture of the 
troublesome times of Richard the Second; in vain we shall ask Shakespeare for 
a confirmation of the lurid picture of wicked Italy which became the cliché of 
the minor Elizabethan dramatists. In Shakespeare’s Italy we recognize the 
country of Castiglione and Ariosto, rather than the den of the Borgias; 
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Chaucer’s England is the brilliant pageant so well described by Taine: the 
“flamboyant background of heraldry against which he stands” (Chesterton's 
words) may appear a little too formal and decorative, as the kings, queens 
and knaves of a pack of cards, but conveys the impression of Merry England 
no less forcibly than the more realistic figures of the Canterbury pilgrims. 

Chesterton’s book is chiefly meant for the general reader, to encourage him 
to read an author admired only on hearsay, or rather patronized as a quaint 
foreigner. But it should be meditated also by scholars, first of all by Chaucerian 
scholars, to prevent them from missing the wood for the trees in their not 
uniformly broad-minded researches. They may challenge a few of his 
statements, e.g. that Chaucer probably was a friend of Petrarch, that the 
House of Fame is meant by ‘Dante in English” (p. 23), and surely that “he 
is seen learning a thousand things from the sonneteers of Italy” (p. 215) 
when it still puzzles critics to see one sole sonnet of Petrarch’s imitated by 
Chaucer; but these are comparatively small trifles to the amount of illuminating 
views Chesterton has to offer on much more important points. As for his 
criteria for a suggested modernization of Chaucer's language with a view to 
making his work more popular (p. 220 ff.), to the effect of “altering the lilt or 
accent or form of the line as little as possible, and only altering the words 
where they are in actual fact foreign words’, it seems to me as good a 
compromise as can be advocated. After all it is a delusion to believe that only 
by reading Chaucer in the original a modern Englishman will be able to get the 
right impression. A schclar, who is well acquainted with the exact weight of 
- every word, may achieve that impression; but the unscholarly reader will 
always be apt to lay undue emphasis on now obsolete words which were 
common in Chaucer's time, and so to destroy the balance of a line. To such a 
_ reader the modern version by Chesterton : 


A thousand timés have I heard men tell — 
will convey much more accurately Chaucer's spirit than : 
A thousand sythes have I heard men telle — 


with the unimportant sythes looming big in the mind. 


Liverpool. ; Mario PRAz. 


The Rossetti Family. By Ross D. WALLER. Manchester University 
Press, 1932, XII + 324 pp. 10/6 net. 


Few lives have been so fully documented as those of the Rossettis. William 
Michael became the historiographer of the family, “presenting the good, 
diminishing the bad, concealing the disreputable”, and in the case of his 
father, where there was little to conceal, suppressing at least details which 
he thought “too extremely indicative of vanity or unfounded resentment.” 

The present biographer aims to be critical and to dispel legends rather than 
to reproduce any. Christina has been sometimes regarded as a passionate 
Italian crushed by the exigencies of a narrow environment. The author shows 
that she was nothing of the kind. Like the calm and industrious William 
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Michael (who had, however, no spark of genius), she favoured the maternal 
or Polidori side of the family. She accepted the traditional pieties of her 
mother and aunts. Her religion seems “‘a little traditional and impersonal, 
accompanied by no direct sense of the supernatural.” (218) She was shy, 
weak in health, ‘“‘sub-normal’. She got on very well with the agnostic William 
Michael, not so well with his wife (born Madox Brown). She said to him: 
“Tt seems unnatural to love you so much and yet never say one word about 
matters which colour my life.” Her two love-affairs, if I understand the 
author right, were stopped by her timidity before marriage. “She could never 
abandon her inner self to God, to nature or to love.” Her best poetry is that 
of a melancholy dreamland. : 

Her elder sister Maria was much less good-looking than Christina (who sat 
for the Annunciation of Dante Gabriel), but very cheerful. She published in 
1871 The Shadow of Dante “‘a clear and able exposition of the Divine Comedy 
still able to be useful to beginners.” She was so over-scrupulous as to be afraid 
to look at Blake’s designs for the Book of Job “because of the second 
commandment.” In 1873 she entered an Anglican convent and ‘‘delighted 
beyond measure in the religious life.” 

Dante Gabriel (borne after Christina and William Michael but before 
Maria) was and considered himself much more English than the others. “He 
had no religion and practically no reverence.” (181) Watts-Dunton adds that 
he had “no sense of duty.” The author points to a resemblance with Byron. 
He caused much anxiety to his parents by his hesitations between painting 
and poetry. One year before the death of his father, he decided to concen- 
trate his energies on painting and to leave poetry comparatively alone. 

The author judging his poetry says that “the work of no writer is more 
full of literary inspiration’ and adds a few items to the list of “sources” 
drawn by William Michael. He is tempted to say that the Early Italian Poets 
is finer than anything else Rossetti produced, except The Blessed Damozel. 

The author points to some weakness and to an inaccurate quotation from 
Rossetti’s letters in Mr. R. L. Mégroz’ book on Rossetti. (193) 

In 1850 Dante Gabriel meets Miss Siddal. 

The prescribed limits of the book forbid the author to deal at length with 
The House of Life. He admits that some of the sonnets are good: “those not 
ie with love and those which directly express “the delights of the 

ody. 

However, it is difficult not to find the following statement too sweeping: 
“When he is concerned with the expression of personal passion, his conflicting 
mental equipment only makes for confusion by supplying terms and conceptions 
that are irrelevant to the subject of his experience.’ (200) 

I have begun with the Rossettis that seem to us the most important. But 
Mr. R. D. Waller is chiefly interested in their father, Gabriele Rossetti, 
whose life occupies the greater part of the book (pp. 1 to 180). 

Gabriele was borne in 1783 at Vasto, a little town overlooking the Adriatic 
to the South of Ancona. One of the beautiful illustrations of the book shows 
his picturesque birth-place, rising sheer from the rocks, in striking contrast 
to the ugly house in Bloomsbury were he was to lead his married life. 

His father was a blacksmith and locksmith. One of his brothers, Antonio, 
was a barber at Vasto and “a fluent though a very minor poet.” Gabriele 
left Vasto in 1816 and went to Naples where he began writing Metastasian 
librettos for the theatre of San Carlo. In 1806 King Ferdinand abdicated 
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before the French. Gabriele sympathised with the latter and obtained minor 
offices in Government. 

He became a Freemason, a Carbonaro. In 1815, Ferdinand came back. 
In 1821 Gabriele plotted against him and fled to Malta where he met Hookham 
Frere and stayed three years. In January 1824 he started for England. He 
made friends in the Italian colony and knew Gaetano Polidori, one-time 
secretary to Alfieri, who had been in England for thirty-six years and married 
an English governess. He was the father of John Polidori, Byron’s doctor and 
companion (dead at the time), and of several daughters one of whom, 
Frances, Gabriele married in 1826. 

She had been a governess and had a religious, orderly mind. 

The children were borne in rapid succession. Gabriele became professor 
of Italian at King’s College, but his situation was often precarious. 

In 1826 and 1827 he published his Comento on Dante, where he tells us 
that the Ghibellines were a secret society using a conventional language, that 
Dante was received in the sect at Bologna before 1300; that attachment to 
the Empire is called by them Amore; for, divide it, and you get amo re, I 
love the King; reverse it, and you get Roma! (84). Moreover, the City of 
Dis is Florence and Hell in general is the abode of the Guelfs... These amazing 
theories were of course discussed but ‘‘nobody’s criticism ever had the slightest 
effect on Rossetti’s enthusiasm and conviction”. He went on with Spirito 
Antipapale (1832), severely reviewed by A. W. Schlegel in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of 1836, with the Psaltery dedicated to Frere and with a 
treatise of 1754 pages on Platonic Love, Amor Platonico, published in 1840. 
Finally, a poem Il Veggente in Solitudine (The Seer in Solitude) where he 
has a vision of the Apennine like a giant lying prone with Italy for a bed (76). 

This account is accompanied by letters of Rossetti which the author, out of 
consideration for the general reader, gives only in translations. We regret 
that he did not adduce the Italian text where Gabriele’s naive and combative 
temper would have come out in its native flavour. 

Nevertheless, the book is done vith taste, and makes very agreeable reading. 


Brussels. Pau DE REuL. 


Brief Mention. 


On the Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More and his 
School. By R. W. Cuamsers. [An extract from the Introduction to 
Nicholas Harpsfield’s Life of Sir Thomas More edited by E. V. 
Hitchcock and R. W. Chambers.] iii—xi, xlv—clxxiv pp. London, 
published for the Early English Text Society by Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 1932. 6s. net. 


This essay should be in the hands of all students of older English literature. To quote the 
Times reviewer: “This is important in the interest of sound general scholarship, for Dr. 
Chambers's essay dissipates many ill-founded but widely accepted generalizations current 
in our literary histories.’ Among these generalizations are the alleged Anglo-Saxon decadence 
in the period before the Norman Conquest; the view that the sudden output of English 
prose after 1400 was a new thing, having its beginning with the Wicliffite translation of 
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the Bible; the denigration of the fifteenth century as weak and futile; and many another 
distortion of literary and general history originating in Protestant prejudice. “The early 
Protestant reformers assumed that in the Fifteenth Century true devotion was found only 
among a few persecuted disciples of John Wiclif; and this misrepresentation of the century 
of the Imitatio Christi has persisted, and has obscured the whole history of English prose.’ 
The main-argument of the essay, which is a sheer pleasure to read from beginning to end, 
is thus summed up: ‘... that the anonymous author of the Ancren Riwle, Richard Rolle, 
Walter Hilton, and Sir Thomas More are main piers of the bridge which connects Tudor 
prose with the prose of AZlfric and of Alfred. Each of these writers is the centre of a group... 
Yet, except the Ancren Riwle and its group, and More himself apart from his group, these 
classics are hardly mentioned in histories of English literature, or represented in anthologies 
of English prose.’ 

It is good for essays like this to appear, and to shake up students content to chew the cud of 
traditional generalizations, at a time when an English University Press encourages stagnation 
by re-publishing its sadly antiquated History of English Literature, at popular prices, without 
a Biblioaraphy...... — R.W.Z. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. Cheap Edition. 
15 vols. [Original text and General Index only; no Bibliography. ] 
Cambridge University Press, 1932. £3. 3s. net. Single vols. 5/— net. 


In 1912, the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, reviewing vols. III & IV of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, wrote: “These men have labored with particular 
pains and with notable success to adapt material and tone to the requirements of the higher 
type of genera! reader, actually desirous of trustworthy information... these earlier volumes 
of the general work may be pronounced a worthy contribution to the difficult problem of 
popularizing technical scholarship in literature. It is another matter to find them what the 
advertisements describe them as being: parts of “the one indispensable history of English 
literature for the scholar’s library, and the best work of the kind for the reference library 
of the student; ... [representing] the last results of scholarship and research.” ’ 

If already on publication the Cambridge History of English Literature often failed to 
‘satisfy the requirements of ‘technical scholarship’, its shortcomings in this respect have become 
more serious and more apparent in course of time by the unfortunate policy of reprinting 
the original edition unaltered whenever a new supply of a volume was called for. A few 
corrections and additions to text and bibliography were deemed sufficient concession to 
the progress of research and criticism. Whereas the first duty of a reference work is to be 
up-to-date, the Syndics of the Cambridge Press preferred to stereotype the results of scholar- 
ship (as far as these were represented by the C. H. E. L.) during the years between 1907: 
and 1916, The present cheap edition shows the reduction to absurdity of this essentially 
commercial procedure. In reprints of parts of the complete work, of the few additions and 
alterations some were incorporated in the text, others were placed separately at the beginning 
of the volume, with a reference at the foot of the pages where they belonged. In the cheap 
edition these references have been preserved, but — the addenda, not forming part of the 
text proper, have not been reprinted ! 

For the purposes of scholarly research — as distinct from merely derivative pseudo-learning 
— this cheap edition is useless, in spite of the announcement of the Press that a complete 
recension and amplification of the bibliographies is now in preparation and will be published 
in due course as The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. Nothing short of a 
complete recension and amplification of the whole work, to be repeated at regular intervals, 
will be required if The Cambridge History of English Literature is to hold its own as a 


degre instead of being shelved with other publications of mainly antiquarian interest. 
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Spenserian Echoes in 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


About the relations between Spenser and Shakespeare we know very little, 
if anything at all, the only thing that is quite clear being that Shakespeare 
knew Spenser’s work well. Some have asserted that they were personally 
acquainted, but not the slightest proof for this rash assumption has been 
adduced; many others have come to the conclusion that Spenser was one of 
the first to recognize the merits of his great contemporary, but under the 
searchlight of criticism the evidence for this opinion has almost dwindled into 
nothingness. It seems at least very unlikely that Spenser was really thinking 
of Shakespeare when he wrote in The Teares of the Muses: 


Our pleasant Willy, ah is dead of late ...... (208 ff.) 
or: 
But that same gentle Spirit, from whose pen 
Large streames of honnie and sweete Nectar flowe ...... (217 ff.) 


or again that he referred to him as ‘Aetion’ in Colin Clouts Come Home Again, 
and nowadays the theory finds only very few defenders. On the other hand 
there are still many scholars and critics who uphold the old, time-honoured 
opinion that in (A) M(idsummer-)N(ight’s) D(ream) Shakespeare alludes 
to Spenser, in the well-known passage : 


“The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceased in beggary’ 
That is some satire, keen and critical, 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony...... 


Very much has been written about these enigmatical lines. When in 1879 
E. Hermann devoted an important part of his book: Shakespeare der Kampfer 
to the subject, he found already a host of predecessors to wage war with. He 
divides them into four groups: some refuse to see in the passage any allusion 
to Spenser at all; some think it refers to Spenser’s own death ‘in beggary’; 
others hold the lines were written in praise of Spenser; others again that they 
contain a mocking or satirical allusion to The Teares of the Muses. Of each 
of these groups we find representatives among modern commentators. Hermann 
himseif defends the last mentioned view. His interpretation of M.N.D., in 
which he manages to find a symbolic meaning hidden behind every passage, 
behind even the most innocent descriptions, and says e.g. ‘dass under Theseus 
Hunden dessen Gedanken und Vorstellungen zu verstehen sind, mit denen 
er im Wildparke der Dichtkunst jagt,”” Theseus being Shakespeare himself, 
may have to be rejected as utterly fanciful, yet there are in his studies pieces 
of research-work and many shrewd remarks that still deserve attention. His 
analysis of The Teares of the Muses is very instructive, and he shows clearly 


1 J quote throughout from the New Cambridge Edition of M.N.D., and from the Oxford 
Edition ee Lanta Minor Poems edited by Ernest de Sélincourt; F.Q. edited by J. C. 


Smith, Vol. I. Everywhere the italics are mine. 


E. S. XIV. 1932. 14 
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that Delius was mistaken when he thought that Theseus’ words did not render 
the character of the poem at all. I also agree with his contention that the 
passage in M.N.D. cannot possibly be interpreted as a tribute of praise. There 
is an unmistakable ring of mockery or irony in the wording, and in this respect 
it is in_perfect harmony with the other items on the programme for the 
festivities. If the passage refers to Spenser’s poem at all, it was intended to 
ridicule rather than to praise it. Of course this view offers difficulties for those 
who think that Spenser previously referred to Shakespeare as ‘our pleasant 
Willy’ etc., and this may perhaps account for the long, lingering life of the 
curious conception that the passage reads like a eulogy. Another way out 
of the difficulty is to assume, as did Tieck, Genée, Hermann Kurz and some 
others, that far from having praised Shakespeare, Spenser had actually passed 
censure on him, and that it was ‘chiefly’ Shakespeare he had in view when 
he wrote in The Teares of the Muses 


In stead thereof scoffing Scurrilitie, 

And Scornfull Follie with Contempt is crept, 

Rolling in rymes of shameles ribaudrie 

Without regard, or due Decorum kept, 

Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 

And doth the Learneds taske upon him take. (211 ff.) 


This theory fits in beautifully with a rejoinder on the part of Shakespeare, but 
unfortunately no evidence to support it has been found, it remains a loose 
supposition. 

There is of course still another way open to resolve the difficulty: the 
passage in M.N.D. may allude to another than Spenser, or as Dyce suggested, 
to no particular author at all. As far back as 1840 Knight advanced the theory 
that the words: ‘learning late deceased in beggary’ referred to the death of 
Robert Greene, and ever since this opinion has had its adherents, among 
others Professor Dover Wilson (the New Cambridge Edition of M:N.D. 
p. 93, 94) who, however, thinks that the passage at the same time contains 
a ‘glance at Spenser’. But, as E. K. Chambers says: “Greene, although a 
University man, could hardly stand for a typical representative of learning 
in such a connexion” (W. Shakespeare, 1930, Vol. I, 360), and similar 
objections have been raised by others.1 

J. P. Collier (Spenser: Life, Vol. I, p. xi) thinks the passage was one of 
the additions made by Shakespeare shortly before the play was published in 
1600 and that it had reference to the death of Spenser himself. Grosart (The 
Complete Works of E. Spenser, Vol. I, p. 92), who quotes this opinion with 
approval, holds that the couplet refers to The Teares of the Muses: “For 
only in “The Teares of the Muses’ is there that combination of ‘mourning 
with satire that leads to the commentary on the proposal to have such a device 
for entertainment’. And he adds: “But a peculiarity of this Shakespearean 
reference is that within the thought of ‘The Teares of the Muses’ is a sub- 
thought of application of his own suggested mourning-satirical poem on 
Spenser himself as ‘Learning late deceas'd in beggary’.” 

This seems too far-fetched and even illogical. Apart from the fact that the 
necessary assumption that the lines were a late insertion, remains entirely 
unproved, the structure, the connection between the various parts of the 


1 Cf. eg. McKerrow in The Review of Eng. Studies, 1925 (p. 496): “Greene’s death 
was certainly no typical case of neglected learning.” 
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quotation becomes very ‘peculiar’ indeed. For one thing, are we really to 
suppose that the word ‘learning’ forms part and parcel of the intended 
reference to The Teares of the Muses and that at one and the same time it 
also indicates the person of Spenser himself ? The supposition that the words 
refer to Spenser's own death has indeed very little to recommend itself. On 
the other hand I think there is much to say in favour of the opinion that 
Shakespeare alludes to The Teares of the Muses, even though on the face 
of it the phrase ‘late deceased in beggary’ seems to point to some definite event. 

There can be no doubt that Shakespeare was acquainted with Spenser’s 
work, and that it was present in his mind when he was writing M.N.D, 
It is admitted on all hands that the play owes something to Spenser. Chalmers 
says that ‘the F(aerie) Q(ueene) helped Shakespeare to many hints’ (quoted 
by Furness: Variorum Edition); Frank Sidgwick — in his useful little book 
The Sources and Analogues of M.N.D..— that “Shakespeare was doubtless 
familiar with the treatment accorded to the fairy-world by Chaucer and 
Spenser.” Sir A. Quiller-Couch quoting a stanza from Epithalamion and 
comparing it with the passage in M.N.D. beginning: “Now the wasted brands 
do glow” says that there can be little doubt that “Shakespeare had Spenser's 
very words in mind as he wrote’ (Cambridge Ed., p. XI) and the opinion of 
many more commentators might of course be adduced.1 If then we presume 
to see the influence of Spenser’s work in other parts of the play as well, we 
can at least say that this conforms to what might have been expected. 

And does not the quotation render the character and subject-matter of The 
Teares of the Muses to a nicety? An apter summary of its contents could, I 
think, hardly be given in so few words. The terms in which it is couched 
make the passage very suggestive: ia Spenser’s poem the words ‘learning’ and 
‘mourn’ are very much in evidence, so much so indeed that we may consider 
them as the keywords of the composition and agree with Hermann that the 
title ought to have been: The Teares of Learning. And though I admit that the 
phrase ‘late deceased in beggary’ may point to a particular event, it may also 
be interpreted as a description, with a slight tinge of mockery in it, of what 
Spenser makes the Muses lament so much. Another point which, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, has hitherte escaped attention is that Spenser 
himself was rather fond of the facile circimlocution: ‘thrice three’; on one 
occasion he also used it to designate ‘the learned ladies’, and it would seem 
that Shakespeare repeated it in a vein of mockery at such artificial 
phrase-making : 2 

And thrise three times did fast trom any bit (F.Q. I, III. 14) 
And thrise three times had fild her crooked hornes (F.Q. II, I, 53) 


On which the thrise three learned Ladies play 
Their heauenly notes, and make full many a louely lay (F.Q. I, X, 54) 


1 Jt may also be noted in passing, that though Shakespeare probably derived the names 
of the fairies from other sources, as e.g. Huon of Bordeaux, the name Oberon, and such 
words as the Puck or Pouke, chaungeling, elf, etc., all occur in Spenser, as does also Phoebus 
fiery carre’ (‘Phibbus carre’); that king Ninus, sometimes blunderingly called Ninny by 
the workmen, is mentioned in F.Q. as “king Nine” (II, IX, 21; II, IX, 56) and as ‘old 
Ninus’ (I, V, 48) (Cf. M.N.D. ‘old Ninny’); and that though of Puck’s words: Sometime a 
horse I'll be, sometime a hound’ etc., a counterpart is found in an old broadside ballad 
(see Halliwell, Introduction to M.N.D.), they also remind us of F.Q. I, II, 10: ‘Sometime 
a fowle, sometime a fish in lake’ etc. 

2 Cf. also Loves Labour Lost — a play in some passages curiously allied to M.N.D. — 
where we find a rather lengthy, ironical discussion of the question whether “three times 
thrice is nine” or not. Act V, Sc. II, 542-258. 
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Aud there are, I think, other passages in M.N.D. in which Shakespeare 
smiles at certain foibles in the work of his great contemporary. I have a great 
admiration for Spenser's work, and I can very well understand and even 
share Logan Pearsall Smith’s desire ‘‘to sit all day by a waterfall reading 
the Faerie Queene’, but even Spenser's most fervent admirers — except 
perhaps Grosart — will admit that he was liable to fearful falls, that there are 
flat and childish phases in the interminable, humourless adventures, and 
mannerisms in the style and diction that almost invite ridicule. Grosart, who 
refuses to see any shortcoming in his idol, thinks that Spenser must have 
greatly admired Shakespeare, but in spirit and character the latter’s work is 
almost diametrically opposed to Spenser’s, and I think that Legouis comes 
much nearer to the mark in his contention that : 


On peut étre sir que Shakespeare n'est ni l“aimable Willy’ des ‘Larmes des 
Muses’, ni l’'Aetion du ‘Retour de Colin’. Son poéme de “Vénus et Adonis’ qui 
paraitra d’ailleurs seulement en 1593 est au nombre de ces poémes libidineux 
que condamne la chaste muse Spensérienne. Spenser n’a pas désigné Shakespeare 
car il l'ignorait a cette date. Sil Teut connu et désigné, ceit été pour le 
réprouver. Shakespeare représentait justement les défauts que proscrivait Spenser 
et le genre de génie que Spenser pouvait le moins comprendre. (Edmund Spenser, 


Ch. VIII, p. 156)+ 


It is more likely that Shakespeare appreciated the genius of the poets’ poet, 
the incomparable word-music and word-painting in the F. Q., but also that he 
was alive to the flaws, the artificiality in this great work. All this, however, 
amounts to little more than conjecture, we have no definite data to go upon; 
only it is certain that in the Pyramus and Thisbe passages Shakespeare, besides 
poking fun at a certain sort of dramatic performances, burlesqued some 
contemporary work or probably more than one. 

In the Glossary of the New Cambridge Edition of M.N.D. we find the 
following note to the word: ‘hight’: “is called — a Spenserian word, burlesqued 
again by Shakespeare in L.L.L.” It is the only note in which such an intention 
on the part of Shakespeare is suggested. But if we accept the editors’ inter- 
pretation, and I for one see no reason why we should not, we must needs ask 
ourselves why Shakespeare should have pounced upon this one particular term 
in Spenser’s vast word-hoard. Burlesque thus rigorously restricted to one 
single word would be strange indeed; there would be no sense in it. And as 
a matter of fact there are, besides ‘hight’, other words in M.N.D. about 
which a similar observation may be made, words which, though they 
occasionally occur in the work of other Elizabethans, may be considered as 
typically Spenserian. In the interesting paper professor Wyld contributes to 
the Grammatical Miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen on his 70th birthday 
(1930) he has shown that “‘poet after poet quarried in the rich ore of Spenser's 
vocabulary.” In this essay, in which he restricts his attention to later poets, he 
enumerates Spenserian archaisms; words used by Spenser in special, unusual, 
chiefly archaic senses; metaphorical expressions etc. Now it is remarkable that 
several of these are also found in M.N.D.: eke, wood (mad, fierce), quayle, 
gore, dame, hoarie, griesly, embrew, lilly (hands), trustie etc. Likewise some 
of the ‘Lancashire dialect-words and phrases from Spenser's works,’ a 
list of which is given in Grosart’s Life (Appendix B.) are used in M.N.D.: 
abyde (endure), affeared, con, mard (spoiled), parlous (dreadful), etc. It is 


1 Cf. also Schofield: Chivalry in English Literature, p. 140 ff. 
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true that most of these words also occur — though but rarely — in other plays 
by Shakespeare, but it is at all events curious that so many words beloved by 
Spenser should be found together within the small compass of certain passages 
in M.N.D. A deliberate use of archaic words and phrases is rare in 
Shakespeare; “in matters of grammar, as well as in matters of vocabulary, 
Shakespeare looks forward, not backward”, as professor Bradley says in 
Shakespeare's England (II, p. 552). 

But there is a closer parallelism between the Pyramus and Thisbe passages 
and F.Q. than the resemblance between Shakespeare's and Spenser's vocab- 
ulary, noteworthy as it is in itself, would’ suggest. They reflect stylistic 
peculiarities and mannerisms found throughout long tracts of F.Q., and the 
similarity therefore becomes clearer when we read a whole book of F.Q. than 
when we only compare some particular passages. It is noteworthy, also in 
connection with the date usually assigned to M.N.D., that these peculiarities 
are much less in evidence in the last three books of F.Q. It is not only the 
frequent introduction of feminine endings in the Fourth and subsequent Books, 
whereas in Books I-III only one feminine ending occurs, 1 that marks a certain 
change in style, there are other differences, notably a more restricted use of 
alliteration, and it would be impossible, I think, to discover parallels as the 
following in the later Books. 

That Shakespeare designedly ridiculed an excessive use of alliteration in 
such lines as: 


Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast 


as he had already done in L.L.L., speaks for itself and has repeatedly been 
pointed out. Spenser's abuse of alliteration is notorious; even his own annotator 
in The Shepheardes Calendar frowned at it: “I think this playing with the 
letter to be rather a fault then a figure’ (October, p. 103), and in the first three 
Books of F.Q. he is particularly fond of it, some lines reading almost like 
parody themselves : 


But minds of mortall men are muchell mard, 
And mou’d amisse with massie mucks unmeet regard (F.Q. III, X, 31) 
The wise Southsayer seeing so sad sight (F.Q. I, V, 8) and Passim. 


In itself this would of course not necessarily point to his being Shakespeare's 
butt. When, however, we consider that ‘blade’ and ‘bloody’, each of which 
is used twice in the above quotation, are veritable stock-words of F.Q., as 
are also words like ‘whereat’, and when we find Spenser himself use the quaint 
combination: ‘boiling breast’ (“And suncke so deepe into their boyling brests 

F.Q. Il. II. 32) the matter already takes on another colouring.? Moreover, 
lavish alliteration is by no means the only stylistic peculiarity of F.Q. which 


1 This has been pointed out by J. C. Smith (Introduction F.Q. p. XIII.) Cf. also Tycho 
Miopniest (eit espemes Romeo und Julia, p. 154): “Also in dem Zwischenraum von 1590 
und 1596 dnderte Spenser, der wegen seiner vorziiglich durch den Reim bedingten Archaismen 
bei allem Lobe doch auch manchen Tadel erfuhr, und hiefiir besonders empfindlich war, die 


Technik seines Kunststiles in einem bedeutenden Puncte.” 


2 : : F.Q. I, Il, 19: ‘With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis’ 
pha MND. V, I: ‘Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain 
High brandishing his bright deaw-burning blade (F.Q. I, XI, 35) 
. with their bright-burning blades (F.Q. Il, IX, 15) etc. 
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we find reflected in certain passages of M.N.D. Spenser often lays particular 
stress on the marvellous in his narrative, on the circumstance that some 
personages assume a deceptive appearance, that things were not what they 
seemed; and time and again he assures us in a somewhat childish way that 
his heroes were dumbfounded at what thev saw, that no man had ever seen 
such marvels before, not even in his wildest dreams, marvels that surpassed 
man’s understanding. Much the same might be said about the speeches of 
Bottom and his companions. Such lines as: “For these same Monsters 
are not these indeed” (F.Q. II, XII, 26); “But that bold knight...... is 
not suck, as she seemed” (III, VII, 52): “These seeming beasts are men 
indeed” (II, XII, 85) etc. already remind us of the workmen's devices and their 
talk about them, whereas of Quince’s words: “Gentles, perchance you wonder 
at this show But wonder on till truth makes all things plain...... At the which 
let no man wonder...” (V, 1.), and those of Bottom: “Masters I am to 
discourse wonders’ (IV, 2) we find a counterpart in several passages of 
F.Q., the word ‘wonder’ being of strikingly frequent occurrence: “Well may 
I weene faire Ladies all this while Ye wonder” (F.Q. II, VI, 1); “who 
wonders not that reades so-wonderous worke ?” (III, Il, 20) “To wonder 
at the sight” (II, VII, 37) etc. In Act IV Sc. I. Bottom says: “I have had 
a most rare vision. I have had a dream — past the wit of man to say what 
dream it was” and becoming quite confused at the remembrance of his wonder- 
ful experience he goes on to say: “The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of 
man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, 
nor his heart to report, what my dream was’. Halliwell quoting this passage 
in his Introduction to M.N.D. adds to it the note: “Warner... says that ‘this 
seems to be a humorous allusion to the Scripture account of the happiness 
of a future state’. We should not think that any such allusion is intended and 
there is no necessity for the conjecture’. He also observes that mistaking 
words was a source of merriment before Shakespeare’s time, and that this kind 
of humour was very common. Halliwell is undoubtedly right, but then we need 
not reject his statements to find room for another observation, viz. that in 
reading F.Q. we are repeatedly reminded of the drift, and even of the wording, 
of Bottom’s monologue, as witness the following quotations: 


That weaker wit of man could neuer reach (F.Q. I, X, 19) 

that earthly tong Cannot describe, nor wit of man can fell (I, X, 55) 
Hart cannot thinke, what outrage, and what cryes (I, XI 40) 
Toung hates to tell the rest, that eye to see abhord (II, I, 11) 

Perdy (quoth he) yet never eye did vew 

Ne toung did tell, ne hand these handled not (II, VJI, 19) 

As eye of man did neuer see before (II, VII, 31) 

That liuing eye before did neuer see (II. VII, 38) 


and several more might be given. 

It will be observed that in these lines the articles ‘a’ or ‘the’ are omitted; it 
is an archaism which we find throughout F.Q. Shakespeare very rarely 
indulged in it, except to ridicule it (Abbott, A Shakespearian Grammar, p. 58) 
and it is noteworthy that in the Pyramus and Thisbe passages the instances of 
omission of the article are frequent. This also applies to the post-position of the 
adjective, so common in F.Q. We even find Spenser use it in combinations 
strongly reminiscent of those in M.N.D.: ‘lion rough’, ‘a lion fell’, ‘ye Furies 
fell’, ‘a lion vile’ etc.; F.Q.: ‘As Lyon fierce’ (I, 1, 17) ‘a dragon fell’ (I, II, 10); 
‘a Monster vile’ (I, I, 13) etc. Cf. also: 
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her louer deare, Her louer deare, her dearest Marinell (F.Q. III, VI, 54) 
Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear, thy Thisby dear and lady dear (M.N.D. I, 2) 


The expression ‘both... and’ is sometimes used in F.Q., where it seems hardly 
justified, the conjunction merely serving to connect synonymous words : 


he kept both watch and ward (I, III, 9) 
All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad (I, X, 47) 


In such cases it may be considered as a stop-gap, a so-called cheville or ‘dead 
spot in the verse, and the same thing may be said of some other figures of style 
in F.Q., which at times are effective, but which in many other places can only 
de accounted for as having been dictated by the requirements of the metre: the 
repetition of words and expressions; phrases as: ‘or rather’; the frequent 
insertion of ‘do, doth, did’; inversions as: “he wonder would” (Il, 3)>iey 
thy face to vew” (II, VIII, 53) “The knight him calling” (II, VII, 62) ete. 

All these peculiarities occur in M.N.D. In the following lines (V, 1) we find 
several of them together, and in combination with the use of such words as: 
‘gentle hearts’, ‘monstrous’, ‘perchance’, ‘quake’, ‘fell’; the juxtaposition of 
‘rage’ and ‘roar’ — common in F.O. —. the rhythm and rhyme, they give to 
the passage a typically Spenserian ring : 


You ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 

The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 

Then know, that I, one1 Snug the joiner am 2 

A lion fell,? nor else no lion's dam. 


The conventional terms used in descriptions of ‘beauteous’ ladies such as: 
‘snowie breast’, ‘cherry lips’, ‘lilly hand’ etc. are also parodied in M.N.D., 
but this in itself carries little weight, as many other Elizabethans were guilty 
of the same facile idealisation. Yet if it does not support, it certainly does not 
disprove our assumption either, especially because the practice is very common 
in F.Q., and because Shakespeare uses the conventional epithets in close 
connection with words and phrases that may be considered as Spenserian. 
I would specially draw the reader's attention to Book II Canto I stanzas 36 ff., 
where we also find this sort of idealisation and where Spenser describes a 
situation similar to the one in which Pyramus and Thisbe successively find 
themselves. There are beautiful lines in this passage, but the mannerisms and 
the rhetoric, the vehemence of expression — so utterly different in character 
from the impassioned language in connatural parts of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
— need but the slightest touch to turn the verse into burlesque. The passages 
should be read in their entirety to appreciate the affinity to the full. I will 
restrict myself here to quoting a few lines in which the resemblance comes, 
as it were, to the surface, a resemblance which I think can hardly be quite 


1 The editors of the New Cambridge Edition (1924) adopt the reading ‘as’ of the 1619 Q, 

2 Cf. “I Pilate am the falsest Iudge, alas,” (F.Q. II, VII, 62); L.L.L. V, 2: “I Pompey am”. 

3 The line is usually interpreted: ‘I am neither a lion nor a lioness’. See for the ellipsis of 
‘neither’: Abbot p. 286 and Franz Sh. Gr. § 587. For the pros and cons of Barron Field's 
suggestion that in this case ‘fell’ means ‘skin’, see: Furness Variorum p. 224 and 225, and 
the New Cambridge Ed. of M.N.D. p. 147. It may also be observed that the word ‘fell 
occurs in two other passages of M.N.D., both times as an adjective. 


accidental, especially because the instances from F.Q. are all found close 
together in one and the same passage of Book II Canto I. 


F.Q. Il, 1. 


Come then, come soone, come sweetest death 
to mee (36) 


Thy little hands embrewd in bleeding 
breast (37) 
...of gorebloud thick, 
That all her goodly garments staind 
around (39) 
. with purple gore did ray... 
...For in her streaming blood he did embay 
His little hands, and tender ioynts 
embrew; (40) 
and makes to himself mone (42) 
Of liuing bloud yet in her veynes did 
hop (43) 
With lips full pale (47) 
Was (ay the while, that he is not so 
now) (50) 
Then couering with a clod their closed 
eye (60) 


M.N.D. V. 1. 


O Sisters Three, Come, come to me 
O Fates, come, come...... 

Come, tears, confound...... 

Come, trusty sword,* 

Come, blade, my breast imbrue? 


Thy manfle good 
What, stained with blood ? 


With hands as pale as milk, 
Lay them in gore, 


Lovers, make moan 

Ay, that left pap, 4 

Where heart doth hop 

These lilly lips 

Which is — no, no — which was 
the fairest dame 

Dead, dead? A tomb 


must cover thy sweet eyes 


It will also be remembered that Pyramus when committing suicide takes a 
rather long time over it, and that his soliloquy resounds with the word ‘die’: 


Thus die I, thus, thus, thus...... 
Now die, die, die, die, die. 


On one occasion Spenser indulged in an almost equally ludicrous repetition. 
In the last lines of three consecutive stanzas the words ‘die’ and ‘dying’ are 
found no fewer than fifteen times in close proximity. (Book III, C. V). I 
quote the end of the first of these stanzas (45, 46, 47) 


Dye rather, dye, then so disloyally 

Deeme of her high desert, or seeme so light: 
Faire death it is to shonne more shame, to dy: 
Dye rather, dy, then ever loue disloyally. 


As I have said above the probability that in certain parts of M.N.D. 
Shakespeare burlesqued some contemporary work or works has been generally 
admitted, but save for a few lines no definite author has been suggested. 
(See Variorum Ed, p. 36 and p. 216). As for the story of Pyramus and Thisbe 
Shakespeare had probably met with it, as Frank Sidgwick says, in more than 
one form. Golding’s translation (1575) of the story in Ovid's Metamorphoses 
comes nearest to the version in M.N.D.5 But in style and diction it is quite 
different, apart from its subject-matter only some few lines about the ‘wall’ 
reminding us of the workmen's words: 


sword”. 

2 Cf. “To see their blades so greedily imbrew” F.Q. I, VI, 38. 

3 Cf. “To make exceeding mone”, F.Q. III, VII, 19. 

4 Cf: F.Q. II, XII, 66: ‘lilly paps’. 

5 Except perhaps Dr. Moffett’s poem: The Silkwormes and their Flies (see: Margaret 
L, Farrand: An Additional Source for M.N.D. Studies in Philology, April 1930), in which 


a few more parallels may be found. The poem was published only in 1599, but Miss Farrand 
thinks Shakespeare may have seen it in Ms. 
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The wall that parted house from house had riven therein a cranny 
oe O spiteful wall (said they) why dost thou part us lovers thus ? 


It has also been suggested that there is a certain affinity between M.N.D. 
and (Romeo and) J(uliet). In his critical edition of R.J. (1859) Tycho 
Mommsen already said that: “Kein Drama... steht dem Kunststil des Romeo 
naher als M.N.D.... Ja, es lassen sich im Einzelnen manche Stellen nach- 
weisen, welche zeigen, dass der Dichter gewissermassen aus demselben Kreise 
der Gedanken und Gefiihle heraus das heitere Feendrama hinwarf, auch in 
ironischer Weise, wie die Klagen um den todtgefundenen Pyramus an den 
Jammer der Capulets und der Amme um Julien erinnern” (p. 153). In a short 
article in Mod. L. Notes (1911) S. B. Hemingway tried to prove that “the 
tedious brief scene of P. and T. is unquestionably a burlesque not only of the 
romantic tragedy of love in general, but of R.J. in particular”, and professor 
E. K. Chambers expresses the same view, though in a much more guarded 
way: “Its theme (R.J.) seems to be parodied in that of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
and its wall (ii, I, 2) in Snout’s wall’’ (W. Shakespeare, 1930). 

But even if we feel inclined to accept these views, this need not of course 
prevent us from assuming that the Pyramus and Thisbe passages reflect in a 
peculiar way the style, the diction and mannerisms of F.Q. In a review in 
Engl. Studies (Febr. 1928, p. 22 ff.) Professor Mario Praz says: 


A valuable contribution of Mr. Robertson’s lies in his detection of Chapman- 
like elements in some of the Sonnets...... That Shakespeare delighted in writing 
a la maniére de someone or other among his contemporaries and predecessors 
we know from the description of Priam’s death in Hamlet (II, 2): a passage 
which, rather than a parody, has appeared to a recent Italian critic (R. Piccoli) 
a subtle exercise or divertissement in bombastic style. Moreover A Lover's 
Complaint has seemed to Mr. J. Dover Wilson a subtle, sustained, cruel, 
delicious parody of Chapman's style, at least in the opening and closing stanzas. 
If, then, Shakespeare can be credited with subtle imitations of alien styles (even 
taking into no account the doubtful Lover's Complaint), Mr. Robertson's 
ascription to Chapman of some of the sonnets needs qualification. 


The analogues indicated in this paper may perhaps be accepted as further 
proofs for this propensity, this delight in imitating an alien style. Some of 
them may be trifling in themselves, they all contribute, I think, to the 
impression that some parts of M.N.D. are written ‘a la maniére de Spenser’. 
At any rate the cumulative effect of the various parallels seems to me strong 
enough to conclude to a certain connection between the Pyramus and Thisbe 
passages and the first Books of The Faerie Queene. 


Delft. A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 


Notes and News. 


Correspondence. 


In Dr. Cardozo’s interesting article on the Background of Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice in the October issue of English Studies a passage occurs 
to which I may be allowed to raise my objections. On p. 182 Dr. C. says that 
a written law for cutting flesh out of the body of an insolvent debtor is to be 
found in pagan Rome and ‘‘2°) in heathen Scandinavia (down to and after 
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the beginnings of Christianization, say 1000 to 1200 A. D.)”. This statement, 
as it stands, gives a wrong impression of heathen culture. Dr. C. ascribes the 
cruelty of the three O. N. laws (Gula-bing-, Frosta-bing- and Bjarkeyarlaws) 
to the heathen people, but these laws belong to the Christian period in 
Norwegian history (the Gula-bing laws belong to the 12th century, not the 
11th [p. 182] and the earliest version is not ascribed to 1100 A. D. [p. 182, 
note 2], but to the 12th century). All written laws belong to the time after 
the christianization of the heathen. Now it is impossible for anyone, after 
reading e.g. such a book as Gronbech’s The Culture of the Teutons1, to 
believe that the contents of the three O.N. laws are in accordance with 
heathen Germanic spirit and culture. That a man should be killed for a money 
debt resulting from homicide (Dr. C., p. 182) may seem harsh to us, but it is 
so woven into the heathen conception of life that it would take too much space 
to explain the heathen point of view. Anyway, being killed was for the heathen 
quite a different thing from being maimed for whatever reason. The conviction 
of Grimm (Dr. C., p. 182) may be right as regards killing, but not as regards 
maiming. The Germanic heathen, who had — strange as it may seem to us 
now — a moral reason for killing a man (the moral right, even the moral 
duty to revenge) certainly saw no fun at all in cutting flesh from the body 
of an insolvent debtor. This points in the direction of mediaeval (Christian) 
cruelty. 

In considering the position of these strange laws we have to take into 
account 1°) that there was a difference between law and life. At the law-bing 
the heathen had their scale of values for various injuries, but at home they 
took vengeance in blood (which always meant killing) for any injury, 
however great or small (Gronbech I, p. 78 f.); 2°) that the laws of Norway 
and Iceland are phenomena of progress; they do not represent any primeval 
law (Gronbech I, p. 80); 3°) that “the Teutons had a strong inclination for 
peacable settlement of disputes’, that “the spirit of the law may be 
characterized as a juridical sympathy with the offended party and his 
sufferings” (Gronbech I, p. 81 £.). And if we also bear in mind that the spirit 
of heathen Scandinavia was even more incapable of conceiving any such act of 
cruelty than that of the other Germanic countries, we then suggest that in this 
passage in the three O. N. laws (the text of which we have not been able to 
see) we have to do with a private addition by a Christian individual (the laws 
were not yet officially codified), who wanted to put an exemplary limit without 
killing, because killing would have savoured too much of heathen (now in a 
pejorative sense) revenge. Whether these laws were ever put into use or not, 
is of secondary importance. I merely wanted to point out, that the idea of 
cutting flesh from the body of a living person could hardly have entered 
heathen Germanic — certainly not Scandinavian — heads. 

It would seem, therefore, that the basis provided by the O N. laws tor 
the Shylock-legend “in a recorded system of law that has actually existed 
and been in operation” (Dr. C., p. 181) is not so concrete as might appear 
at first sight from Dr. C.’s article. 


E Wageningen. B. J. Timmer 


1 TI am glad of an opportunity of drawing the attention of Anglicists to Gronbech’s book 
which is a translation and in part a revision (with many additions) of his Danish “Vor 
Folkeeet i Oldtiden’’. The Anglicist will find many fine discussions of such words as AS. 
red, sped, ead, wed, dom etc., besides many explanations of passages in A.S. literature 
bearing on Germanic customs and the Germanic conception of life. ; 
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I thank the Editor for his courtesy in showing me the above Correspondence, 
but I am afraid Mr. Timmer idealizes the pristine heathen. Nordic races at the 
expense of the same races under Christianity. The spread of Christianity 
imported from “Rome” certain forms of cruelty not practised among the early 
Teutons, and my own conclusion is also that there is an increase in the brutality 
both of ecclesiastic and temporal forms of execution down to the end of the 
17th century, — but I can see no ground in Mr. Timmer’s quotations from 
Gronbech, as contrasted with Grimm and Gummere (Teutonic Origins) and 
such older treatises, for a conviction that the Gula-bing, Frosta-~bing and 


Bjarkeyar-laws do not represent the principles of primitive Scandinavian 
law. — J. L. C. 


Hermann Ullrich. Professor Dr. Hermann Ullrich, the well-known Defoe 
scholar, died on October 13 at Waltershausen, Germany, at the age of 82. 
He was one of those philologists — in the Continental and American sense 
of the word — whose reputation had spread beyond the borders of their 
fatherland. Of humble birth, he had by dint of energy and steady labour 
acquired a remarkable fund of many-sided learning. He belonged to that old 
guard of German scholars to whom learning is the highest and only good; 
and when people spoke to him of their indebtedness to his researches, he 
would not hear of it: in matters of scholarship, he would say, we owe each 
other no obligations. 

His activity was exerted in many fields: German, English and French 
literary history, comparative literature, folklore and bibliography; he also 
published a number of educational books. But his principal work was the study 
of Defoe and of Robinson literature generally, and here he was accounted 
the great authority, both at home and abroad. The extent of his achievement 
in this field became apparent in the April number, 1931, of this journal, con- 
taining the bibliography of his publications relating to Defoe and Robinson. 

He taught successively at the Dresden Commercial School, the Chemnitz 
Lyzeum, and the Oberlyzeum at Brandenburg a. H. From 1916 he lived as a 
private citizen at Gotha, where he had settled on account of the Ducal Library. 
In April last he had gone to his birthplace Waltershausen, but illness prevented 
him from delighting in the woods and. mountains as much as he had hoped. 
The years after the war had been hard for him too, but none the less he 
managed to find strength and energy for further study. Thus he wrote a 
penetrative article, Johannes Wyttenbach-Gallien, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Neo-Humanismus, in which he gave many new facts about the cousin, 
later on the wife, of Wyttenbach, the wellknown classical scholar at Leiden. 
It is a great pity that the article was not accepted by De Gids, so that this 
study relating to Holland had to be published in a German periodical. Among 
his papers is a nearly completed ms. of an article on Julius Exclusus, which 
is now in the library at Gotha and will be published by that institution. The 
Jena University recognized his services to learning by awarding him the 
honorary doctor’s degree in 1929, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 


of his graduation. — W. H. S. 
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Examen akte Engels m.o. A. De minister van onderwijs, kunsten en 
wetenschappen brengt in het belang van toekomstige kandidaten voor de akte 
Engelse taal m. o. A ter kennis van belanghebbenden, dat de kommissie, in 
1932 belast met het afnemen van dit examen, haar opvolgster in overweging 
zal geven, het schriftelik gedeelte van het examen te doen bestaan uit een 
vertaling uit het Nederlands in het Engels en een vertaling uit het Engels in 


het Nederlands. (StaCeq) 


Reviews. 


Shakespeare und Montaigne, ein Beitrag zur Hamlet-Frage. Von 
SusaANNE TiircK. 160 pp. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1930. 


That Shakespeare was a reader of Montaigne’s Essays has been beyond 
doubt since 1767 when Capell pointed out the parallel in words and in ideas 
between Tempest II. 1, ff. and Essai I, 30, Des Cannibales. It is also certain, 
from a few curious verbal parallels, that Shakespeare did not use the original 
French edition, but the translation of John Florio, which was printed in 1603. 
The fact that there are close parallels to the Essays in plays prior to 1603 is 
sufficiently accounted for by the assumption that Shakespeare had access to 
Florio's manuscript. There are no references to Montaigne before the year 
1600, the earliest play in which they occur being Hamlet, in the version of 
the Second Quarto. So far most critics agree. There are, however, great 
differences of opinion as to the nature of this influence of Montaigne on 
Shakespeare. 

If we are to discuss with any chance of profit the nature of the influence 
which Montaigne exercised on Shakespeare, it seems necessary first to state 
as accurately as we can, what we shall understand by the term “literary 
influence”. The idea is a modern one. We may be sure that Shakespeare did 
not bother. He probably held the opinion expressed by Montaigne in the 25th 
Essay of the first Book: Of the Institution and Education of Children... “‘if 
by his own discourse he embrace the opinions of Xenophon or of Plato, 
they shall be no longer theirs, but his. Truth and reason are common to 
all, and are no more proper unto him that spake them heretofore, than unto 
him that shall speake them hereafter. And it is no more according to Platoes 
opinion than to mine, since both he and I understand and see alike.’ Earlier 
times had different ideas about plagiarism, as they had about copyright. 

Many years ago now, Mr. J. M. Robertson (Montaigne and Shakespeare, 
1897 and 1909) formulated the following theses : 

I. Perusal of one writer by another, later in time, is in the absence of 
external evidence to be established primarily by significant verbal coincidences. 

II. A significant verbal coincidence, concurring with a coincidence of idea, 
tells of “influence” in the way of setting up a train of thought. 

III. A series of coincidences, verbal and material, running through a play 
or series of plays, strengthens the proof of influence. 

IV. Where the influenced author can be shown to exhibit a new and 
important movement of thought and habit of reflection, congruous with much 
that is characteristic in the author exercising the influence proved as aforesaid, 
we are entitled to count it as important, and to doubt whether such a habit 
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of reflection would have been overtly developed to anything like the same 
extent in the absence of the influence in question. 

Robertson then goes on to say that in order to have any clear idea of what 
Montaigne did or could do for Shakespeare, we must take a saner view of 
the dramatist than the old (and powerful) idolatrous school of critics 
(Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt at their head) has left us. We must admit 
that he did not spring out of the head of Jupiter, fully armed, like Minerva, 
but started in life with a gift for acting, an abundant faculty of rhythmical 
speech, and a power of minute observation; not much cultured, not profound, 
not deeply passionate; not particularly reflective though copious in utterance, 
a personality which needed some impetus from without to make him the writer 
of the tragedies. The needful experience of the more serious issues of life came 
to him in the ill-fated rebellion of Essex, and in the enigmatical story of 
faithless love sketched in the sonnets. The reading of North’s Plutarch revealed 
to him more virile subjects than the tragedy of youthful lovers. He now turned 
to the tragedy of universal life. And at this time it was his good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of Montaigne’s essays in Florio's translation. In the 
essayist he must have discovered a mentality congenial to his own, the style, 
racy and nervous, must have impressed him as much as the ideas. Montaigne’s 
bold, inquiring mind made Shakespeare a thinker. Henceforward the pale cast 
of thought is over much of his work. His agnosticism, probably innate, was 
strengthened, and gradually deepened into a pessimism in which he far 
surpassed the amiable essayist. 

I have discussed Robertson somewhat at length first because he is the 
greatest authority on the Montaigne-Shakespeare problem, secondly because 
the sanity of other critics’ opinions may well be measured by his work, and 
thirdly because his definition of “influence” enables us to understand each 
other in a matter where there has been much misunderstanding. Some people 
have thought, when they discovered a sentiment or an opinion in Montaigne 
which was also pronounced by some character in Shakespeare's plays, that 
here they had a clue to Shakespeare’s own opinions and view of life. The 
absurdity of such views is evident if we consider that Shakespeare was a 
dramatic author and had to find fitting sentiments for wise men and fools, 
saints and sinners alike. Hamlet, for instance, which happens to contain rather 
many echoes of Montaigne, has been held up both as a vindication of 
Montaigne’s opinions and as a refutation of them. An older French critic has 
asserted that practically everything that is of value in the later Shakespeare is 
owing to the dramatist’s having assimilated Montaignesque views and 
sentiments. An American, Miss Hooker, who has collected a valuable batch 
of interesting parallel passages is so much out of sympathy with the great 
Gascon that she thinks Shakespeare could not have “received the contagion 
of Montaigne’s habits of thought’. She therefore thinks Shakespeare merely 
used the Essays as a storehouse of material. G. C. Taylor, Shakespeare’s 
Debt to Montaigne (Cambridge, Mass., 1925) whose work I have not seen, 
makes a special study of Florio’s style and vocabulary in comparison with 
those of Shakespeare, and does not try to go much further, though he thinks 
that “Shakespeare at thirty-nine years of age as the disciple of anyone is 


unthinkable.” 


We are now in a position to take a somewhat closer view of Miss Tiirck’s 
treatise. In the introductory chapter she gives a sufficient survey of the work 
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that has been done before her. She misunderstands Robertson, but the pioneer 
is used to that, I think. The second part of the book, divided into five chapters, 
‘Shakespeare in the period that he read Montaigne’, ‘Montaigne and the 
Renaissance’, ‘Montaigne in England’, ‘Shakespeare and Florio’s Translation’, 
‘In what way did Shakespeare make use of what he read?’ contain the 
necessary exposition of the problem in hand, necessary that is to readers who 
are unacquainted with the problem and its issues. The specialist will find little 
that is new here. The description of Montaigne, his importance for the reading 
public of his time, especially for that in England, is good and well written. 
Miss Tiirck defends the Frenchman against the charge of “scepticism” so 
often brought against him. Whether she does not make him too virtuous a 
Christian is another matter. Anyhow she approaches her subject with love, 
which is always desirable but absolutely necessary where so intimate a writer 
is concerned. When Miss Tiirck wants to leave Q, Hamlet out of the 
discussion because it is a pirated, corrupted edition, and later than Q. Hamlet, 
we do not object, only we have a different idea of the textual genesis of Hamlet 
for which we may refer the author to our own publications on the subject. 
The fifth chapter gives us the author’s purpose, which is two-fold: first. to 
consider a few important passages in connection with the philosophy of the 
Essays (philosophy here to be taken in the sense it has so often in English 
literature, of view of things, practical wisdom) and so contribute to the solution 
of the problem of Hamlet, secondly to investigate if, and in what respects 
Shakespeare’s views of life harmonize with those of Montaigne. Hamlet only 
is to be examined, first because it was written at the time when Montaigne had 
made the first, strong impression on Shakespeare (in Hamlet there are the 
greatest number of Montaignesque echoes), and secondly because Hamlet 
contains more philosophic utterances than any other of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Miss Tiirck attaches little value to mere verbal parallels between the Essays 
and Hamlet, but very much value to the agreement between ideas. We must 
confess that we had our misgivings when reading this. Being somewhat 
distrustful of theories, especially in connection with Hamlet and enunciated 
in the German language at that, and coming fresh from the reading of 
Robertson, that delightfully matter-of-fact critic, we hated having to leave the 
safe ground of hard verbal facts and accompany the present guide through 
territory where one may easily lose oneself in bogs of vague ideas. Our 
doubt was not taken away when we read that the author’s ideas were mainly 
based on “rein sinngemasze Parallelen’, i.e. passages where Shakespeare 
evidently starts from an idea in Montaigne and then develops it in his 
own fashion, often giving it a different direction; and on passages where 
Shakespeare evidently uses a suggestion made by Montaigne, without expressly 
pronouncing it, but so to say giving a concrete example of Montaigne’s general 
principles. Miss Tiirck did not make things easier for us when she confessed 
that the passages of the latter category, taken singly, carried little power of 
conviction, but that here the great number must make up for any deficiencies 
in the value of the individual passages, When, however, we had a look at the 
actual passages from the Essays and from Hamlet between which the author 
had found agreement, we were impressed by the striking similarity in ideas, 
and even often in expression, of most of the passages she offers us. That 
which seemed a weakness first, turned out to be strength. After all, Miss 
Tiirck’s task was not to prove that Shakespeare had certain definite statements 
of the Essays in his mind when penning Hamlet, but her task consisted rather 
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in showing that there are a great many thoughts expressed in Hamlet, mostly 
by the prince himself, but also by other characters, which are likewise uttered 
by Montaigne. And secondly that it is evident from significant passages that 
Shakespeare and Montaigne were in many respects congenial spirits. Both 
these points have been asserted before, the latter statement especially by 
Robertson. They want no proof now, but rather confirmation, filling out. 
Accidentally some passages in Hamlet which are obscure by their conciseness 
‘become clear when we read the much more elaborate parallels in Montaigne. 

Without committing herself to the old heresy that Hamlet is a portrait of 
Montaigne, the author still points out that there is much agreement between 
the character of Montaigne as we know it from the Essays and that of Hamlet. 
Both have a passion for truth, have the highest conception of friendship and 
small respect for woman, both believe there are more things between heaven 
and earth than we know of and that it is good not to trust our own reason 
too much but to leave something to that divinity that shapes our ends, Both 
agree that too much thinking hinders action, that custom is very powerful in 
shaping our lives, that we must sometimes be cruel to be kind; both are fond 
of bodily exercise. The Hamlet who criticizes play-acting is all for simplicity 
in words and diction, s is Montaigne. Both men think little of death (a 
favourite subject with Montaigne) and have much of the Stoic in them, both 
are convinced that “there is nothing either. good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so”, ard equally convinced that although they may be called “indifferent 
honest’, yet they could accuse themselves of many bad acts. Many more 
of such similarities might be quoted, but enough has been said to convince the 
reader that Miss Tiirck has done valuable work. Are we led to think that 
Shakespeare could not have pronounced these and other ideas if he had not 
read Montaigne ? On the contrary. The author explicitly states her conviction 
that the genius of Shakespeare sufficed to enable him to write Hamlet, only, 
some very characteristic utterances, sentences the world now associates with 
Hamlet, would not have been there. The sentiments might have been there, 
the wording would have been different. 

I think that in attaining a better knowledge of Shakespeare the man, 
Robertson has been more successful than Miss Tiirck. His starting-point is 
different. Robertson rightly says that it is only those utterances of a dramatic 
character which he makes out of his réle, things which might naturally, in the 
surroundings, have sounded differently, or which in a later version were 
changed unnecessarily that can give us any insight into the character of the 
author. So for instance in Hamlet Q, the prince says “Heaven receive my 
soul,” but in the later Q,: “The rest is silence.’ This addition of agnosticism 
was made on purpose. Miss Tiirck’s investigation does not penetrate so far, 
probably because textual criticism of the modern kind is not much in her line. 
Also we might quarrel with some of her views concerning the character of 
Hamlet. We have never been able to account satisfactorily for his rudeness 
towards Ophelia, and we are always willing to defend this much maligned 
innocent creature against her hard-hearted accusers. Nor do we think that 
“cruelty is the quality that we suspect least in him’. Miss Tiirck quite rightly 
sets little store by her collection of 95 words in Hamlet which there occur for 
the first time in Shakespeare’s works, and are all to be found in Florio. When 
we consider that acquire, casual, collection, disaster, emphasis, fetters, impetuous 
are among them, we cannot think of any conclusion that could be derived from 
them. The parallel with the “‘sledded Polacks on the ice” on page 37 disappears 
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when we assume that “Polacks’” means “‘pole-axe” as we think it does. But 
these are minor matters. The book is a valuable contribution to Hamlet 
literature. — It contains a bibliography and an index. 


Amsterdam. H. pe Groot. 


Abraham Cowley’s Reputation in England. By JEAN LoisEau. Paris, 
Didier, 1931. Pp. xvii — 715. (No price stated). 


Abraham Cowley’s Reputation in England. By JEAN LoisEau. Paris. 
Didier, 1931. Pp. x—221. (No price stated). 


Cowley confessed, not without humour, that he “loved littleness almost in 
all things” (in his essay Of Greatness). I wonder whether among the things 
in which he would have welcomed more than littleness he included works 
dealing with himself; if so, his manes will be delighted with M. Loiseau’s 
dissertation, which we may call, with Rabelais, moult sorbonagre, sorbonicole 
et sorboniforme. A general remark we made apropos of M. P. Legouis’s 
companion dissertation on Marvell (see English Studies, Vol. XI, no. 1, 1920) 
may find here an even fitter application, for whereas to M. Legouis five 
hundred odd pages seemed adequate to his subject, M. Loiseau has dedicated 
to his no less than a thousand in two volumes. Have we come back to the time 
when Milton spoke of Spenser, Shakespeare and Cowley in one breath? Or 
has M. Loiseau discovered so many new facts about Cowley as to justify his 
trespassing upon the readers’ time ? We may doubt it when we hear from his 
own lips that Cowley’s personnalité is trop chétive (p. 636 of the bigger 
volume), and that his best things have le charme des choses fragiles (p. 597). 
Here is a big net to catch a butterfly. But we understand that this work was 
to be M. Loiseau's thése de doctorat, and we regretfully bow to the moult 
sorbonagre tradition. We may add that French scholars can be admirably 
concise and to the point, if required, and that Prof. Legouis in his and Prof. 
Cazamian’s Histoire de la Littérature anglaise had contrived to say in four 
pages what it takes M. Loiseau a thousand to expound. 

True, M. Loiseau drops a few timid hints at Cowley’s claims-as a forerunner. 
Thus we hear (p. 262) that “Cowley se révéle comme un ancétre lointain du 
dogme impérialiste’’; that he ““amorce, par son étude des conditions sociales de 
I’euvre d'art, la théorie du milieu dont Taine fera la base de son systéme”’ 
(pp. 470 and 305); that he “‘annonce le poéte philosophe du dix-huitiéme 
siécle, et prépare l’Essay on Man” (p. 621), and that his Davideis has ‘‘sans 
doute... servi de modéle a Milton” (p. 334). Some of these claims may be 
substantiated, although past experience tends to make us rather sceptical 
about supposed models of Paradise Lost. We feel, for instance, that Tasso’s 
Sette Giornate del Mondo Creato is more entitled than many other claimants 
to the honour of having been a model to Milton. But, after all, we must admire 
M. Loiseau’s ingenuity in tackling through so many pages of meritoriou — 
research the rather unpromising task of showing Cowley in a new light. I do 
not expect anybody will experience a pleasant shock of surprise on hearing 
that Cowley “représente le type intellectuel porté 4 la perfection’ (p. 190), 
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that in him “‘le réle des sens se trouve fort réduit au point de paraitre nul” 
(p. 191), that his is a representative personality of his age inasmuch as ‘‘sa 
pensée... tendue de toutes ses forces conscientes vers un idéal de rationalisme 
Pur, se trouve entravée, et parfois presque arrétée, par l'automatisme de la 
tradition; tout en annoncant la pensée claire et posée du siécle suivant, elle 
rappelle les enthousiasmes et les respects irraisonnés du Moyen Age et de la 
Renaissance: elle n'est pas sortie du stade de la transition”. (p. 312) (Literary 
historians make an alternative use of the terms transition and synthesis, 
according to whether an author fails or succeeds). I do not expect this book 
will cause many to open their eyes for the first time to the fact that, as in his 
poetry Cowley was an attenuated Donne, so in his essays he was an attenuated 
Montaigne. If we want to make the most of Cowley’s restrained mood, of his 
“moralisant et utilitaire” type of essay (p. 447), we will say that he anticipates 
Addison; if, on the contrary, we feel less sanguine about anticipations, we 
will affirm that he goes back to Horace. Such alternative possibilities are 
open, since 


le style de Cowley est, en quelque sorte, désaxé. L'intelligence qui le domine 
aspire a une régle qu'elle ne distingue pas nettement; dans I'incertitude, il 
accueille tout ce qui s’offre a lui (p. 541)... Ce manque de fermeté et d’équilibre 
est le défaut le plus apparent de la prose de Cowley (p. 581). 


Detractors will call him mou, admirers souple. Also M. Loiseau is found 
hesitating. “On ne peut pas dire que Cowley fasse figure de révolutionnaire.” 
(p. 311) “Nous voyons le culte de la Raison transformer Cowley I’humaniste 
en révolutionnaire.” (p. 612) Finally, this seems a doubtful compliment 
(p. 643): “Telle quelle, son ceuvre est dynamique, elle a le mouvement 
incertain de la vie’, if we remember that elsewhere incertitude was looked 
upon by M. Loiseau as a defect. But such words as dynamique and vie have 
an emotional connotation; they conjure up the idea of something in fieri, of 
creation, although (p. 631) Cowley’s “originalité...... n'est pas créatrice’’ in 
the full sense of the word. What may rather cause some surprise is to see 
M. Loiseau, after having peacefully demonstrated for so many pages that 
“le premier trait de son caractére qu’a noté Sprat, c’est sa solidité fonciére, 
le parfait équilibre de sa nature, — un équilibre que rien n'a pu ébranler, ni 
les vicissitudes de son existence ni méme l’étendue de son talent: Cowley est 
toujours resté semblable a lui-méme, il n’a pas subi d’évolution morale’ 
(p. 185; by the way, all this does not sound very dynamique) — conclude 
(p. 644): 


Pour reprendre une comparaison chére au poéte, celle qu'il appliquait, du point 
de vue scientifique, a Bacon, il nous apparait comme le Moise de la poésie 
anglaise, l’arrachant, au prix de longs efforts et de déchirements intimes, Aa 
lEgypte élisabéthaine et la conduisant vers la Terre Promise du classicisme, 
sans qu'il lui soit donné de l’atteindre en personne. 


“Parfait équilibre que rien n'a pu ébranler’, but “déchirements intimes’’. 
Perhaps M, Loiseau is to be excused for occasionally losing sight of himself 
in sO many pages. 

M. Loiseau’s contribution, so far as Cowley’s life is concerned, consists in 
the discovery of the date of Cowley’s admission to Westminster School, in 
the new light thrown on his University career, on his departure for France, 
his activities during exile, his trials on his return to England. M. Loiseau’s 
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conclusions agree with those of Prof. A. H. Nethercot, whose life of Cowley 
we reviewed some time ago (English Studies, Vol. XIV, no. 1, 1932); they 
were arrived at independently. As for the section devoted to literary criticism, 
it is a pity that M. Loiseau has been unable to see, before sending his work 
to the printer, G. Williamson's book on The Donne Tradition (1930), and 
perhaps Miss E. Holmes’s study of Elizabethan Imagery. His own pages on 
the Donne tradition (p. 618 ff.), although very sound, cannot stand comparison 
with Williamson's penetrating criticism; while his coupling Paul Valéry’s 
with T. S. Eliot’s poetry as modern instances of metaphysical inspiration 
overlooks some substantial differences in attitude. M. Loiseau has not tried 
to investigate into sources or analogues of Cowley’s poems and conceits. For 
the Davideis he is content with referring to ]. MacLaren MacBryde’s essay 
in The Journal of Germanic Philology, 1901, vol. II. About Tasso’s influence, 
his information is second-hand. He states generally that Tasso’s theories and 
example influenced all the French epic poets of the middle of the seventeenth 
century (p. 329 n.), and makes a few vague remarks about Tasso’s influence 
on Cowley. He does not mention Tasso’s Discorsi sul poema eroico (themselves 
grounded on Vida’s Poetics) where are to be found all Cowley’s ideas of a 
Christian epos; and does not discuss a curious habit of Cowley’s, of misleading 
the reader about his actual sources. Thus, whereas the source of Davideis II, 
792 ff. is Gerusalemme I, st. 13, Cowley’s note to the passage points to St. 
Thomas and Virgil. So the passage (Dav. I, 202) about Cain killing Abel: 


I saw? him fling the stone, as if he meant 
At once his Murder and his Monument, 


is explained in the notes: “That his stone was big enough to be the monument 
or tombstone of Abel is not so hyperbolical) as what Virgil says in the same 
kind of Turnus”’; but that concetto is rather a commonplace with seventeenth 
century poets, and usually is applied to Niobe who became “both the mourner 
and her tomb”, as William Browne puts it in his Epitaph on the Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke, following Marino (Galleria, Niobe di Luigi Brandin: 
“Corpo é fatta in un punto e sepoltura”). The concetto (Dav. II, 780): 


Heav'n contain’d Virgins oft, and will do more ; 
Never did Virgin contain Heaven before, 


was used also by Donne in The Litanie (““Whose wombe was a strange 
heav’n...... "), and by Crashaw in two epigrams (In beatae Virginis 
verecundiam, and Deus sub utero Virginis). The punning on Dr. Scarborough 
operating on the stone (p. 538) as well as the concetto of hail-stones becoming 
funeral monuments (p. 533) were also commonplaces (see for instance Ciro di 
Pers’s sonnet on I! Mal di Pietra (Croce, Lirici Marinisti, p. 371): 


Ha preso a lapidarmi 
Dalla parte di dentro la natura. 
So che su gueste pietre arruota l'armi 
La morte, e che a formar la sepoltura 
Nelle viscere mie nascono i marmi. 


1M. Loiseau has (p. 533) “I said”. Obviously a misprint, one of the many which are 


to be added to the two lists of Errata (others are: p. 151, footnote 8: Francofundi for 
Francofurti, pp. 389 and 390: Anacreonta instead of Anacreontea, etc.) 
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But Cowley’s rationalistic tendency can be argued from the curious note on 
the hail-stones: “Not each one like a monument, for that would be too big; 
but many of them together, like a monument’. I wonder whether a real 
Baroque poet would have ever descended to such bathos. 

On the whole M. Loiseau’s smaller book, on Cowley’s Reputation in 
England, is the more interesting of the two, as it provides an excellent 
illustration to the history of literary taste from the Restoration to our time. 


Liverpool. Mario PrRaz. 


Kotzebue — A Survey of his Progress in France and England. By 
L. F. THompson, M. A., L. L. B. Tome 51. Bibliothéque de la Revue 
de Littérature Comparée. Paris, 1928. 174. pp. 


It is proposed for obvious reasons not to deal with the French section of 
this book. It opens with an interesting and exhaustive survey of the attitude 
of German critics towards its subject, which was distinctly hostile. Mr. Thomp- 
son is at great pains to repudiate the principal charge brought against Kotzebue: 
that of immorality. Occasionally he makes the impression of flogging a dead 
horse. He also paints the dramatist’s unpleasant character and gives a faithful, 
though superfluous, account of the petty squabbles he was engaged in, and 
finally shows us Kotzebue as the founder of a new type of play, a variety of 
the domestic drama. It seems a grave omission not to mention Lillo in this 
connection. On this type he was engaged principally before 1800 and he placed 
it on a firm footing, for which he earned praise from Goethe, who staged some 
of these plays at Weimar. Those family-scenes, with an adequate admixture 
of emotionalism, a keen sense of theatrical technique, a mingling of tragedy 
and comedy, happy endings, and above all humanitasiun sentiments 1 
appealed to the public and made him popular on the whole continent and in 
England, in which latter country especially Pizarro, The Lover’s Vows and 
The Stranger had along run. After Mr. Thompson has shown us how Kotzebue 
conquered the stage in England with 22 plays, and the closet with 46 trans- 
lations, it is strange to find in the Conclusion this verdict: “If Kotzebue found 
no honour in his own country, was tolerated ii England and occasionally 
appreciated in France, it was in Italy that he was enthusiastically welcomed...” 
After 1800 the tide of criticism began to rise in England, as witness Canning’s 
- The Rovers and Byron's lines in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
culminating in Carlyle’s invective in his essay German Playwrights (antedated 
by 2 years in this book). That these critics had underestimated Kotzebue’s 
‘influence is certain, but that it is to be noticed even in Ibsen, as Mr, Thompson 
asserts, seems a little exaggerated. 

On the whole this book may be called a faithful study of details and 
statistics, but as a critical re-valuation it is not quite satisfactory. There are 
some discrepancies in the spelling of proper names: Plumptre and Plumtree, 
Geisweiler and Geisweiter, Niebiihr, as well as a number of misprints which, 
in a few cases, make the context unintelligible. 

Rotterdam. W. A. Ovaa. 


1 ’s adaptation of Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko (1696) for the stage, rewritten 
by rete ie he fille of: The Prince of Angola (1788) should have been mentioned 


on page 40. 
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A Victorian Classic. 


Culture and Anarchy. By MatrHew Arnon. Edited with an 
Introduction by J. Dover Witson, Litt. D, 1932. (Landmarks in the 
History of Education Series). Cambridge University Press. xl + 241 
pp. Price 6/—. 


It is with this book more than any other that the name of Arnold, the apostle 
of culture, is connected. His poems are certainly greater and breathe a higher 
air; his critical essays are the best English criticism of his age; and yet it 
remains true that Arnold is still chiefly associated with this little controversial 
book. It is one of the very few controversial writings which by dint of their 
wisdom and beauty are superior to and survive the question which gave rise to 
them. It is a masterpiece of ironic style, of that cool absence of the extravagance 
of language which he exposed in the prose of Jeremy Taylor, Burke, and 
even Ruskin, and satirised in the controversial style of his contemporaries, a 
masterpiece of classical serenity, urbanity, and lucidity. In this respect it stands 
almost alone and supreme in English literature, along with Swift's Battle of the 
Books, with which it has another feature in common. From the fable of the 
spider and the bee in Swift’s satire, Arnold borrowed the idea, or at least 
the phrase, “sweetness and light,’ which is the central thought of the book. 
Friendship’s Garland, the first salvo from that light artillery which Arnold 
trained on English philistinism, —- the account of the visit of the very 
innocently inquiring Prussian savant Arminius to the England of 1866 — is 
the most hilariously ironical of Arnold’s writings; the irony of Culture and 
Irony is as witty, but in a graver tone. 

Arnold was a fine example of the type of man of letters who is also a man 
of affairs and who therefore has a thorough first-hand knowledge of facts — 
unlike for instance Carlyle, whose Shooting Niagara of this same date and 
on the same subject was based on inadequate knowledge of the people. 
Arnold was inspector of schools and it was his experience of the state 
of English education, especially as compared with that of France, Germany, 
and Holland, that led him to write this book. “His work,’ says Professor 
Wilson in the introduction, “threw him into close contact with... the 
small shopkeepers and petty employers, for the most part nonconformist 
in persuasion, who were managers of the schools he inspected, and often 
parents of the children attending them. For by an arrangement with the 
National Society, church schools were at this period reserved for clerical 
inspectors, and laymen were only permitted to visit the schools of the other 
denominations, Thus Arnold’s whole official career was spent in that 
atmosphere of ‘disputes, tea-meetings, openings of chapels, sermons’ which 
made up ‘the dismal and illiberal life’ of the nonconformist in the sixties, 
‘a life so unlovely, so unattractive, so incomplete, so narrow, so far removed 
from a true and satisfying ideal of human perfection,’ that he found himself 
compelled to write Culture and Anarchy for its sweetening and enlightening... 
After the rise of Methodism in the 18th century, nonconformists formed the 
majority of the English people; and after the second Reform Bill of 1867 
they came to form the majority of the English electorate. The future of the 
country, as Arnold well knew, was in their hands” (xv). Accordingly, it was 
to the nonconformist middle-class that he chiefly addressed himself, under the 
name of “‘philistines’ — “the enemies of the children of light”. He blames 
them for Hebraism, by which he means the overpreoccupation with religion 
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and the resulting narrowness and intolerance. His cure for this is Hellenism 
; The final aim of both Hellenism and Hebraism, as of all great spiritual 
disciplines, is no doubt the same: man’s perfection or salvation... Still, they 
pursue this aim by very different courses. The uppermost idea with Hellenism 
is to see things as they really are; the uppermost idea with Hebraism is 
conduct and obedience. Nothing can do away with this ineffaceable difference 
While Hebraism seizes upon certain plain, capital intimations of the 
universal order, and rivets itself, one may say, with unequalled grandeur of 
earnestness and intensity on the study and observance of them, the bent of 
Hellenism is to follow, with flexible activity, the whole play of the universal 
order... An unclouded clearness of mind, an unimpeded play of thought, 
is what this bent drives at... To get rid of one’s ignorance, to see things 
as they are, and by seeing them as they are to see them in their beauty, is 
the simple and attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before human nature; 
and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, Hellenism, and human life in 
the hands of Hellenism, is invested with a kind of aérial ease, clearness, and 
radiancy; they are full of what we call sweetness and light’’ (130-134). This 
is what Arnold meant by culture, and the noble sweep of thought and the 
strength and lucidity of the above passage show how competent he was to 
expound it. The means he proposed for the spread of sweetness and light was 
education and, because “‘the State is of the religion of all its citizens without the 
fanaticism of any of them,” state-controlled education — such as has since, 
though not till long after Arnold’s death, come about; and his wisdom is 
already bearing fruit. ‘““The outstanding change in England since 1869 is the 
decline of religious asperity and the almost miraculous sweetening of all the 
operations of national life in consequence,” says Professor Wilson (p. xxxiv). 
This new edition is not merely a reprint of the Victorian classic. It is a 
revival of it in its original form, which has been inaccessible since Arnold 
“ever a man of peace,” omitted in the second edition the names of many of 
his butts and toned down some of the sharper passages. These will be of 
interest to all lovers of Arnold, and introduction and notes provide all the 
necessary explanations. More important however are the restoration of some 
good-humoured raillery of Oscar Browning, then a housemaster at Eton, and 
of a remarkable utterance of Arnold’s father, the great Headmaster of Rugby 
— cut out in the second edition because, Professor Wilson suspects, “the 
family misliked it”. 


Groningen. J. A. FALconer. 


A Heterogeneous Batch. 


Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy. By H. J. C. GRIERSON. 

Phases of English Poetry. By HERBERT READ. 

Nature in English Literature. By Eomunp BLUNDEN. 

Notes on English Verse Satire. By HumBerT WOLFE. 

Resp. nrs. 5, 7, 9 and 10 of the Hogarth Lectures on Literature 
Series. Published by Leonard & Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press, 
52 Tavistock Square, London. W. C. I. — 1928 and 1929. — 


3/6 each. 


The present writer owes no apology for the belated appearance of this 
review, which he only undertook to write after the gentleman to whom the 
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work had first been entrusted had backed out. And if there has been no 
laziness on his part, neither, he ventures to affirm, is there any biliousness 
in his qualification of ‘heterogeneous’. The books have little in common, 
except their outward appearance, and are of very unequal merit. The reviewer 
is inclined to award the palm for combined scholarship and originality of 
treatment to Herbert Read’s Phases, and this in spite of the fact that several 
of his statements are highly debatable. To the ‘intellectual clarity and 
systematic purity’ of mediaeval scholasticism (p. 59) he opposes not only the 
emotionalism of Luther, but Calvin's likewise, and only a man entirely ignorant 
of the Heidelberg catechism could have written of the Reformation (p. 60): 
‘When dogmas were dispensed with (generally as cloaks and catchwords for 
economic and political changes), religious emotion concentrated on three or 
four of the cardinal truths of Christianity. Perhaps there was only one cardinal 
truth, one dogma — God's mercy and loving-kindness. Renunciation of all 
worldly sentiments through faith in this dogma became the only salvation; 
the emotional attitude became a fixed one, but never perfectly resolved into 
intellectual equivalents. The union was still with God, but there was no 
mediation through reason.’ 

Having quoted Crashaw’s well-known lines to Saint Teresa — which are 
fine but far from flawless with their repetition of fire and desire — Herbert 
Read proceeds (p. 73): ‘It may be doubted whether there are any lines so 
sincere and so passionate, and yet so direct and impressive, in the whole of 
English poetry’, which is a manifest injustice not only to the closing sections 
of Shelley's Ode to the West Wind, but to many another bit of English 
poetry not unknown to Mr. Read. ‘The Prelude [is] a poem which has fair 
claims to be regarded as the greatest poem of the age; it is the only poem, 
at any rate, which stands in relation to the modern age as Dante’s Divine 
Comedy stands to the Middle Ages.’ (p. 99). We rub our eyes and ask: ‘What 
of Faust ?’ We are told — there seems nowadays to be a consensus of opinion 
about it: Mr. Blunden waxes positively dithyrambic over the same poem — 
that Collins’s Ode to Evening is ‘the most amazing as it is certainly the most 
beautiful poem of the eighteenth century’ (p. 94), and we are set wondering 
whether the defective eye-sight of that pitiable creature ‘the weak-eyed bat’ 


is poetry or natural history, and whether there is any meaning in the 
monotony of 


sees wreathes her brow with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew...... 


or in the alliteration of 


The pensive Pleasure sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


We may also insist that a statement like, ‘Green hills and running brooks, 
fields and flowers, larks and nightingales — such things may be sentimental, 
‘ut they are objective,’ — contains (p. 83) a contradiction in terms, since 
«bjectiveness excludes sentimentality. But it would be ungracious and unjust 
to go on carping in view of the excellent chapter on ‘Pure Poetry’. 
Professor Grierson’s little book, though valuable, suffers from a certain 
amount of question-begging. It is no doubt true that ‘the greater body of 
romantic poetry was inspired by ideas of a rather superficial character or 
very vaguely conceived’, like ‘Byron's mood of passionate protest against 
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everything in heaven and earth’, and ‘Shelley's dreams of earthly Utopies 
which are inconceivable and can only be sung about.’ And it is only logical 
to point out that ‘poetry in which feeling predominates, and the shaping ideas 
are inspiring but vague, will almost necessarily be lyrical or rhapsodical in 
character’. But it will not do to assert that ‘of this lyrical, subjective, 
rhapsodical character are all the long poems of the century which count.’ 
instancing The Prelude, Childe Harold, Alastor, Adonais, In Memoriam, 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day, and ‘forgetting’ Horne’s Orion, Morris's 
Sigurd the Volsung, Clough’s Bothie, Thomson's Weddah and Om-el-Bonain, 
poems which, though frankly narrative, certainly count. What though they 
have been unduly neglected ? Do poems cease to count when an undiscerning 
public is insensible to their merits or when a successive generation of poets, 
eager to assert themselves, either assail the reputations of their immediate 
predecessors or — join in a conspiracy of silence about them? Professor 
Grierson himself, who mentions (albeit with scorn) Felicia Hemans, Laetitia 
Landon, Robert Montgomery, and similar songsters, never mentions that poor 
and neglected countryman of his, who died in misery fifty years ago, after 
bequeathing to posterity ‘As I came through the desert, thus it was...... : 

Our opposition is likewise roused by a statement like: ‘Whatever its limit- 
ations of feeling and diction, the elegant or meditative eighteenth-century 
lyric is often preferable to the fluent, facile, sentimental lyric of which the 
next century was to produce such an abundance to the delight of our domestic 
middle-class readers.’ (p. 22). This is comparing Gray’s Elegy with Eliza 
Cook’s Old Arm-chair. The fact is that there was perhaps even more fluent 
and facile sentimentality in second-rate eighteenth-century verse than in all 
Victorian outpourings destined for middle-class consumption. I quote from 
Colin’s Complaint by Nicholas Rowe 1, set to music by Dr. Arne: 


Despairing beside a clear stream, 
A shepherd forsaken was laid ; 
And while a false nymph was his theme, 
A willow supported his head. 
The wind that blew over the plain, 
To his sighs with a sigh did reply ; 
And the brook, in return to his pain, 
Ran mournfully murmuring by. 


‘Alas, silly swain that I was!’ 
Thus sadly complaining, he cried, 
‘When first I beheld that fair face, 
’"Twere better by far I had died. 
She talked, and I blessed the dear tongue ; 
When she smiled, ‘twas a pleasure too grvat. 
I listened, and cried, when she sung, 
‘Was nightingale ever so sweet ?”...... 


‘What though I have skill to complain, 
Though the Muses my temples have crowned; 

What though, when they hear my soft strain, 
The virgins sit weeping around. 

Ah, Colin, thy hopes are in vain, 

- Thy pipe and thy laurel resign; 

Thy false one inclines to a swain 
Whose music is sweeter than thine...... 


Ss — 


4 1 To be found in Oswald Doughty's Forgotten Lyrics of the Eighteenth Century. (1924). 
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I have already referred to Edmund Blunden’s sentimental prostration before 
Collins's Ode to Evening, ‘which’ (mirabile dictu) ‘has for more than twenty 
years amazed and sustained me’, — a statement which I would apply to, say, 
the Sermon on the Mount. Fortunately, the whole book is not like this. In fact, 
in spite of a certain haziness in places, and too much insularity, it is not 
only interesting, but informative, and its author has cast his net pretty wide. 
Names like Shakespeare, Keats, and Shelley, of course every reader will 
expect to find, but with Duck and Bloomfield the case is different, and the 
author's systematization of his extensive subject is nothing if not original: 
The Subject at Large, The Spirit Wooed, The Unknown God, The Pastoral 
Dream, The Farmer's Boy, The Selbornian... 

Humbert Wolfe’s book on English Verse Satire is a pretty slapdash affair. 
He does not apparently know the history of his own country, and (page 144) 
speaks of Mafeking falling, whereas it was relieved. But this is a mere venial 
sin, a peccadillo, compared with his inability to stay true to his own theories. 
According to him (and most of us will agree) “The satirist holds a place 
half-way between the preacher and the wit. He has the purpose of the first 
and uses the weapons of the second. He must both hate and love. For what 
impels him to write is not less the hatred of wrong and injustice than a love of 
the right and just. So much he shares with the prophet. But he seeks to affect 
the minds of men, not by the congruities of virtue, but by the incongruities 
of vice, and in that he partakes of the wit. For as laughter dispels care by 
showing that as one thing is, so all may be, absurd, so it attacks wickedness 
by robbing it of its pretensions. Let wrorg be purely serious, and Don 
Quixote with lantern-jaws will find it impregnable as the windmill. But let 
Falstaff ride at it, and he will lead home captive a dozen giants in Lincoln 
green. This much then is certain, that the satirist shakes the foundations of 
the Kingdom of Hell by showing it to be a kingdom of nonsense.’ (p. 7 
my italics). 

Here is one of those kingdoms, shaken to its foundations by Falstaff in the 
disguise of Andrew Marvell : 


Holland that scarce deserves the name of land 
As but th’ off-scouring of the British sand... 

This undigested vomit of the sea 

Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Glad then as miners who have found the ore, 
They, with mad labour, fish’d the land to shore ; 
And div’d as desperately for each piece 

Of earth, as if ‘t had been of amberareece.’ 


This is ‘delicate foolery’, says Humbert Wolfe, exposing a certain primit. 
iveness of mind and taste — or should we say a certain caninity? — in 
celebrating the delicacy of undigested vomit. But where is the castigation of 
vice? And what has become of the Kingdom of Hell, which is Holland ? 
Our dikes still stand, Humbert, and, mark my words, the time will come 
when we shall have reclaimed the North Sea, as far as Dogger Bank...... 

There is nothing like delicacy. Macaulay (p. 17) was only ‘a powerful 
intellectual rough’ bludgeoning poor Montgomery to death. But Hilaire 
Belloc is a satirist: his weapon ‘is ridicule and not invective’ (p. 24), as 
appears on p, 152: 


John Calvin, whose peculiar fad 
It was to call God murderous, 
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Which further led that feverish cad 

To burn alive the Servitus. 
The horrible Bohemian Huss, 

The tedious Wycliffe, where are they ? 
But where is old Nestorius ? 

The wind has blown them all away.’ 


I hold no brief for Calvin, Mr. Wolfe, but really, what weapon is your 
beloved Hilaire — who for the nonce appears to be as Berserker as any homo 
nordicus — using here? It looks suspiciously like a bludgeon...... 

You ought not to have dragged this in, Mr. Wolfe! 

You ought not to have written this book at all. 


Zaandam. WILLEM vAN Doorn. 


Tweetalig Woordeboek, Engels-Afrikaans, deur Pror. Dr. D. 
B. Bosman, I. W. v. p. Merwe, M. A. en ander. Nasionale Pers, 
Beperk, Kaapstad, Stellenbosch en Bloemfontein, 1931. Prijs 12/6. 


Een Nederlander die dit fraai uitgevoerde, 625 bladzijden gr. 8° bevattende, 
woordenboek ter hand neemt, denkt onwillekeurig aan het Afrikaans-Engels 
woordenboekje door D. F. du Toit in 1902 uitgegeven aan de Paarl. Met dit 
,,Patriotwoordenboek” moest de belangstellende beoefenaar van het Afrikaans 
zich lang tevreden stellen, en dat tevreden zijn was niet gemakkelik. De geringe 
omvang, 16500 woorden, was niet het enige bezwaar dat men bij het gebruik 
ondervond; men verbaasde zich over de vele kursief gedrukte woorden (ruim 
1100) waarvan du Toit beweerde dat zij waren ,,woorde wat in Hollans ni 
foorkom ni, of wat in Hullans andere betekenisse het”, en waartoe dan ge- 
rekend werden termen als afleer(to unlearn), appeltje-skil(to settle something), 
assiblief (if you please), dinges (for an uncertain person or thing), flenters 
(rags) enz. enz.; de vertaling door de schrijver er aan toegevoegd toont 
duidelik dat alleen de gewijzigde vorm van deze aan iedere Nederlander 
bekende woorden speciaal Afrikaans is. Men vroeg zich af: is de wakkere 
voorvechter van het Afrikaans zo slecht op de hoogte, of overheerst bij hem 
de wens om de kloof tussen Hollands en Afrikaans zo wijd mogelik voor 
te stellen ? 

Hoe geheel anders, uiterlik en innerlik, is het boek dat hier nu wordt aan- 
gekondigd ! Stellig meer dan 60000 Engelse woorden worden door Bosman 
en van der Merwe verklaard en dan niet met een enkel woord, maar met 
vermeldiny van verschillende betekenissen, van zegswijzen en van synoniemen. 
Ten grondslag is gelegd de Concise Oxford Dictionary, een waarborg voor 
de volledigheid en nauwkeurigheid van de verzameling. Natuurlik vindt men 
het meest persoonlike werk van de schrijvers in het Afrikaanse gedeelte en 
daar blijkt het best hoe groot sedert du Toit's boek de vooruitgang is op 
wetenschappelik gebied, en tevens hoeveel krachtiger en zelfstandiger het 
Afrikaans, tans een taal met een belangrijke letterkunde, is geworden. Men 
heeft nu geen vrees meer voor het ontlenen van Nederlandse woorden ter 
versterking van de Afrikaanse woordenschat. Men is sedert lang ontwassen 
aan de angst voor niet reeds in het Afrikaans bestaande woorden en men 
begrijpt dat zulk een purisme alleen het indringen van Engelse woorden zou 
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bevorderen. In hun voorrede zeggen de schr. uitdrukkelik dat zij niet ge- 
schroomd hebben gebruik te maken van Nederlandse woorden wanneer 2ij 
techniese en tot de natuurwetenschap behorende termen hadden weer te geven 
of wanneer vertaald moest worden wat tot de taal der hogere beschaving 
‘ons hoére kultuurtaal”) gerekend moet worden. Maar zij hebben dat niet 
blindelings en ,,voor die voet’”” gedaan. Waar 't mogelik was zijn de eigen 
taalmiddelen gebruikt, ook tot 't vormen van neologismen, meestai nieuwere 
samenstellingen. 

Voor alles hebben zij het Afrikaanse karakter der taal en haar vermogen 
om op eigen wijze gedachten uit te drukken willen handhaven. Daarin zijn 
zij, naar ik meen, ten volle geslaagd, en dat is heel wat gewichtiger dan het 
contingenteren van buitenlandse woorden. Bij ‘t doorbladeren van het boek 
treft ons telkens de rijkdom van uitdrukking bij ‘t vertalen der namen van 
inheemse zaken of wezens. Achter chameleon lezen we: kameleon, verkleur- 
mannetjie, trapsoetjies; dan volgen, door een komma-punt gescheiden, ,,draad- 
sitter”, ,,manteldraaier’, twee woorden die mij niet nader bekend zijn, maar 
waarvan ik vermoed dat zij een onbetrouwbaar mens aanduiden1!. Van 
Hollandse oorsprong zijn die termen niet; in het Woordenb. der Nedetrl. 
Taal zocht ik ze te vergeefs, even als mantelvlies, met middelrif en diafragma 
opgegeven als vertaling van midriff. Wie nog andere sappige Afrikaanse 
woorden en zegswijzen wil lezen, sla de woorden Lord, old, step en tal 
van andere op, die ik niet gezocht heb maar ,,ad aperturam libri” vond. Een 
woord als dickey, door 't populair worden van de auto's ook in ons land wel 
gehoord, wordt, zelfstandig en juist, weérgegeven door achterbak; had men 
hier aan 't Hollands ,,voor die voet’’ ontleend, dan zou men misschien met 
Prick van Wely ,,kattebak’’ hebben genomen, hetgeen zeker in Afrika niet 
het beste aequivalent zou wezen. ; 

Bij een paar woorden heb ik aan de juistheid der vertaling getwijfeld. 
Ik lees: Reynard, Reinard, Broer Jakkals. Zou, als men niet de Afrikaanse 
plaatsvervanger van de vos (dus Broer Jakkals) bedoelt, 't Nedezl. Reintje 
niet beter geweest zijn ? —- Centre-board is te onbepaald weergegeven door 
swaatd (van boot); het is een middenzwaard (dat een kiel vervangt) en 
tevens de naam van een jacht dat zulk een zwaard heeft. — Bij de uitdrukking 
the middle watch vraag ik mij of het woord die hondewag door de Afrikaners, 
die geen zeevarende natie zijn, wel begrepen zal worden. Zo neen, dan zou 
een verklaring (de scheepswacht van 12—4 uren) niet overbodig zijn; maar 
misschien is 't woord aan de Kaap, uit de tijd der zeilvaart, wel bekend. 

Men weet dat in Zuid-Afrika de Wereenvoudigde Nederlandse Spelling 
wordt gebruikt. In de toepassing van sommige regels gaan de Afrikaners wat 
verder dan wij; dat is te begrijpen en goed te keuren, want een jongere taal 
kan zich gemakkeliker een stapje verder wagen in het afwijken van ouder- 
wetse spelgewoonten dan een die een letterkunde en schoolonderricht van 
enige eeuwen achter zich heeft. Toch heb ik wel eens gehoord dat ook in 
Zuid-Afrika velen bezwaar hebben tegen schrijfwijzen als sirkulére, selibater, 
selluloied, ja dat hun aantal toeneemt; ik kan dat verklaren in een land waar 
't Engels zo verbreid is en de ogen gewoon zijn aan circular, celibate, celluloid. 
Intussen, in Afrika is de Vereenvoudigde Spelling de officiéle en daardoor 
misschien in staat ook zulke vormen met s te handhaven; bij ons, die nog 


1 Dr. Zandvoort wijst mij er op dat die woorden doen denken aan Eng. fo sift on the 
fence = remain neutral in contest, en aan Eng. turncoat. Overeenkomstige zegswijzen zijn 
dan in het Hollands ,,de kat uit de boom kijken” en ,de huik naar de wind hangen.” 
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steeds moeten strijden — al bepalen de tegenstanders zich tot heel langzaam 
capituleren — moet men zorg dragen dat een bijkomstigheid als de spelling 
der vreemde woorden de zegepraal der hoofdbeginselen niet vertraagt. 


Wassenaar. D. C. HEssELING. 


On the Origin of the Gerund in English. Phonology. By GEORGE 
Cu. VAN LANGENHOVE. pp. xxviii, 132. Université de Gand (Recueil 
de Travaux publiés par la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres). Gand: 
van Rysselberghe and Rombaut; Paris: Champion. 1925.1 


Professor van Langenhove has made a very careful and detailed study of 
three verbal forms in Old and Middle English: the Verbal Noun, the Present 
Participle, the Infinitive (inflected and uninflected). He has collected a 
surprising number of variants for all these three, in respect of a) the inflexional 
endings, b) the vowel of the suffix, and the material presented is most 
interesting and valuable even apart from the principal object of the monograph. 
The author traces the tendency of the verbal nouns in -ung and -ing to be 
levelled under -ing, and illustrates by many examples the development of the 
final -ng in various directions, the most important to his main thesis being 
the change under certain circumstances to -n-. Similarly it is shown that final 
-nd also tends to become -n. Add to these the tairly stable -n- of the inflected 
infinitive (sometimes used without a preposition, on the analogy of the un- 
inflected infinitive), and the suffixes of Verba! Noun, Present Participle and 
inflected infinitive will all be levelled under the same suffix: -in. In Professor 
van Langenhove’s words, we have to assume ‘that the process of morphological 
confusion between verbal noun, inflected infinitive, and present participle 
originated in a substitution of suffixes at work on a large scale because 
frequently and under (nearly) identical circumstances original /ng/, /nd/, and 
/nn/ had developed into sounds so much alike, that in several vernaculars 
there finally was no longer any clear difference between them’. Thus any of 
these three endings, [ng, nd, nn], could be used, and apparently were used, 
for any of the three parts of the verb referred to. This will account for the 
new Present Participle in -ing, and also for the development of the gerund, 
sharing in the properties of both the Verbal Noun and the Infinitive. The 
infinitive form in -ing, arising through this confusion of suffixes, and forming 
the immediate predecessor of the gerund, is comparatively rare, but frequent 
enough to seem convincing (e.g. Trevisa’s ‘that is to menynge’ etc.). 

A point in the section on the Present Participle that is doubtful is the 
statement (p. 46) that ‘in the Midlands, especially in the West Midland 
dialects (also in West Gloucestershire, in parts of Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire), -end- is generally found [for the Pres. Part. suffix], -and- 
being relatively rare [Morsbach, p. 17.]’. I am not sure on what grounds this 
or Morsbach’s statement is made, but it is hardly borne out by the facts. 


1 The review copy of this book was returned to us by a former contributor in September 
last, after having been in his possession for seven years. In the circumstances, a detailec 
examination seemed hardly called for, the book having often been reviewed in the meantime 
(e.g. by Prof. Van der Gaaf in Museum, Dec. 1926). We wish to thank Miss Serjeantson 


for her prompt critique. — Ed. 
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Place-Names and literary texts from this area, including the counties 
specifically mentioned, have ~ind- (and later -ing), though they have -end- 
in some cases in the Second Class of Weak Verbs; farther north in the West 
Midlands, in Shropshire, for instance, -and- is used (e.g. by Audelay). 

It is a pity that the Ancrene Riwle should be referred to here as a Dorset 
text. And why are the Paston Letters included among ‘Northern English’ texts 
(with Barbour, Ratis Raving, Wyntoun, etc., p. 31)? 

I should like to quote the very clear statement (p. 18) on the use and value 
of ‘occasional spelling’, which I feel that all students of the History of English 
should learn by heart : 

‘It should be emphasized that not all unusual spellings are per se erroneous 
ones. In addition to some obviously careless orthographies and misinter- 
pretations (folketymologies, etc.), there are those which are supported by 
the growth and development of the language, either by the present literary 
speech or by the dialects. As long as a non-traditional spelling stands quite 
isolated, it may with good reason be regarded as a mere slip on the part of 
the scribe. When, however, there is a continuous descent of examples, not 
only distributed over a series of texts, but reaching from the earliest periods 
down to the modern dialects, the older, non-traditional spellings probably 
correspond to actual pronunciations once current in the speech’. 

The book is carefully printed, and I have noted only a few (and unimpor- 
tant) errors. The very full list of ‘Contents’ almost supplies the place of an 
index. One would have been grateful for more distinct and easily found 
headings, and even more for a running head-line. 


London. Mary S, SERJEANTSON. 


On the Language of Robert Bridges’ Poetry. By Tatsu Sasaki. 
106 pp. Tokyo, Kenkyusha, 1930. (No price stated.) 


The above mentioned booklet was accepted as a graduation thesis by the 
Faculty of Letters in the Tokyo Imperial University. It consists of three parts, 
each dealing with some outstanding feature in the language of the late Poet 
Laureate; the reader should not expect, however, that the subject has been 
treated exhaustively. 

It is the writer's object to do away with the idea still held by a great many, 
that the language used by a poet is, in many respects, grammatically and 
idiomatically different from ordinary prose. Poetry is not a storehouse of 
archaic or obsolete words, neither is its grammar so capricious as is often 
alleged. Mr, Sasaki tries to explain that the features he discusses originate not 
only from stylistic, but also from psychological causes. The first chapter deals 
with the place of the attributive adjective; the author arrives at the conclusion 
— based on numerous examples — that the place of the attributive adjective 
in the poetry of Bridges does not differ materially from usage in prose. 
Sometimes, however, we meet with postposition where we should expect 
preposition. According to the author, the reason for this may be sought in the 
poet's preference for what the Germans call “das zustandliche Denken’’. This 
mode of thinking favours the verb more than the noun; the elements of the 
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combination substantive + adjective, if psychologically considered ‘‘possess the 
full value of subject and predicate, the whole combination thus being tanta- 
mount to a piece of Predication”. It may be pointed out here that such 
reasoning is highly dangerous and much too subjective; the more so, as on 
p. 89 the author sums up the salient features of Bridges’ character, and feels 
justified, on the strength of them, in concluding that they point to his 
predilection for the verbal mode of thinking. 

The second chapter discusses the “Intensive Plural of the Noun”. We very 
often come across nouns used in the plural form to intensify the meaning 
expressed by the singular. The pages dealing with the intensive plural of 
concrete nouns make interesting reading. 

The third and last chapter compares the poet’s use of the infinitive and 
the gerund. Throughout his work Bridges seems to prefer the infinitive to 
the gerund and the gerund to the noun of action. This, again, is adduced by 
Mr. Sasaki as another proof of the poet’s partiality for the verbal mode of 
thinking. He, however, also draws attention to the fact that the frequent use 
of the gerund may sometimes be due to the influence of rhyme. 

There are a few remarks to be made. We should not like to follow the author 
in his statement that the adjectives in the line: 


orchis purple and pale 


are ‘almost synonymous’’. 

In discussing the intensive plurals of concrete nouns the author says that 
in some cases the force of the intensity is so weak and indistinct that the 
plural form may be looked upon as an equivalent of the singular. Among the 
examples he subjoins, we come across the following : 


Some shady pool 
Where we may .....- bathe our tired limbs in the waters cool. 


We venture to suggest that the plural here expresses voluminousness. To us 
it certainly seems to be intensive, it is suggestive of the luxurious feeling we 
experience when bathing our limbs in plenty of cool water. We only mention 
example: His heart began palpitating. The use of the infinitive or the gerund is 
subjects; several more examples could be adduced to which objections might 
be raised. 

The chapter on the infinitive and the gerund opens with the following 
example: His heart began palpitating. The use of the infinitive or the gerund is 
always a ticklish subject and no hard and fast rules can be drawn up, especially 
not by those foreign to the tongue. Evidence seems, however, to point to the 
fact that, on the whole, after to begin the infinitive is used when an act is 
mentioned which is not more or less purposeful. (cf. Vechtman-Veth: A Syntax 
of Living English, § 195). In the third edition of Kruisinga’s Handbook of 
Present-day English, which was at Mr. Sasaki’s disposal, the subject is 
discussed in 663 (fifth edition, Part II, 378), which shows, however, that 
“exceptions” do occur. It would, therefore, have been safer for Mr. Sasaki to 
have given another example. 

It is somewhat of a comfort to Dutch readers to notice that English books 
printed in Holland are not the only ones that suffer from misprints: the number 
of them, especially in the first two chapters, is very great. 
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But these are only minor points. The author has given us an interesting 
piece of work; his insight into a language which is not his own, is sound; and 
such objections as have been raised must inevitably arise from the nature 
of the subject. 


Nijmegen. J. J. van HELDEN. 


Brief Mention. 


Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages. 1. 1932. 55 pp. 
Price of ach annual number 5/— post free. Orders to be sent to 
R. M. Wilson, M. A., Department of English, The University, Leeds. 


This is the first number of an annual devoted to English and Germanic philology, up to 
the present the only one of its kind published in England. In the flourishing English Depart- 
ment of Leeds University a great deal of research work has been done of late years, which 
for the most part has not appeared in print. It is the intention of the editors of the new 
journal, Prof. Bruce Dickins, Alan S. C. Ross, and R. M. Wilson, that it shall be the means 
of publishing at least abstracts of all theses approved for research degrees in the English 
School at Leeds. 

The first number starts well with a very interesting paper by Alan S. C. Ross, called 
“Outline of a Theory of Language”. Prof. Bruce Dickins contributes “A System of Transliter- 
ation for Old English Runic Inscriptions’, in which he proposes a new notation for some of 
the runes, and a note on the “Epa’’ coins. He makes it probable that Epa is a shortened form 
of Eorpwald, king of East Anglia (617-628). Ruby Roberts gives “A New Collation of the 
Vespasian Psalter and Hymns”, referring to Sweet's edition in The Oldest English Texts, and 
G. L. Brooke, in a “Collation of the Text of the English Lyrics of MS. Harley 2253” corrects 
a great many mistakes in Béddeker’s “Altenglische Dichtungen”. R. M. Wilson discusses the 
authorship of the “Katharine Group”, and admits himself unable, in the absence of definite 
evidence, to supply a name for the author. W. Taylor gives his reasons for preferring one 
of the eight widely divergent etymologies of the word Saracen that have been proposed. The 
rest of the number is taken up by two Old Icelandic studies. 

At the end a list is given of thirteen theses (1926-1932) -deposited in Leeds University 
Library, only one of which has been published. 

This first number has been fittingly dedicated to the memory of the Yorkshireman and 
philologist Joseph Wright. — P. H. 


Leading Motives in the Imagery of Shakespeare’s Tragedies. By 
CaROLINE F. E. Spurceon. 46 pp. London, published for the 
Shakespeare Association by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1930. [Out of print.] 


Shakespeare's Iterative Imagery (i) as Undersong (ii) as 
Touchstone, in his Work. By Caro.ine F, E. Spurceon. Annual 
Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy, 1931. From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XVII. London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1931, Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Miss Spurgeon has ‘listed and classified and card indexed and counted every image in 
every play [by Shakespeare] thrice over’, and pending the publication of this material — 
she has some six thousand images now collected — has presented some of her deductions in 
papers read before the Shakespeare Association and the British Academy. She finds that in 
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most of Shakespeare's plays there occurs a specific type of imagery, sometimes a set of 
concurrent types, which serves as a leifmofiv to each particular play. Thus, in Romeo and 
Juliet the dominating image is light; in Hamlet, disease; in King Lear, bodily torture; and 
so forth. Some plays contain several leading images, as Macbeth: ill-fitting clothes, echoing 
sound, light versus darkness, sin viewed as a disease, besides a number of subsidiary ones. 
This use of the ‘running and recurrent symbol’ is peculiar to Shakespeare, so Miss Spurgeon 
avers, and a study of his ‘iterative imagery’ helps us to realize the effect of his plays on our 
emotions and our imagination. She also claims that it is a powerful help in solving vexed 
questions of authorship, and that it enables us to draw conclusions as to Shakespeare's mind, 
his tastes and his experiences. 

Finai judgment of Miss Spurgeon’s deductions will have to be suspended until the promised 
publication of her material. Meanwhile, her method is likely to inspire confidence, and 
whatever it may ultimately lead to, her analyses will at least quicken the perception of the 
reader of Shakespeare’s plays. Such a competent authority as Professor A. W. Pollard even 
believes that she has hit on a method of approach to Shakespeare which ‘will achieve. results 
more memorable than any of its predecessors.’ (The Library, Sept. 1931.) 

Among Miss Spurgeon’s deductions as to Shakespeare's tastes and opinions is ‘his curiously 
modern belief that we bring upon ourselves a great deal of our own bad health by ill- 
regulated living, and especially by over-eating.’ This belief, though presumably Shakespeare's, 
is not exclusively modern. In a little pamphlet entitled The Rule of Health by John Ghesel, 
printed at Oxford in 1631, we read on the very first page after the preface: ‘Temperantia est 
mater sanitatis. Temperance is the mother of health. An eminent witnesse hereof is that of 
the wise: Be not vnsatiable in any dainty thing, nor too greedy vpon meats; for excesse of 
meats bringeth sicknes, and surfetting will turne into choller: by surfetting haue many perished; 
but he that taketh heed, prolongeth his life.’ As the editor of this little tract in the Michigan 
Facsimile Series (1932) observes, while referring, e.g., to Antony and Cleopatra, II, 1, 24: 
‘Ghesel emphasizes the importance of moderation in eating and drinking as all good physicians 
since Galen have done.’ — R. W. Z. 
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